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" The French," wrote Isaac Weld, nearly a 
hundred years ago, in giving his experience of 
Montreal. " retain in a great measure the manners 
and customs of their ancestors, as well as the 
language : they have an unconquerable aversion to 
learn English, and it is very rare to meet with' any 
person amongst them that can speak it in any 
manner ; but the English inhabitants are, for the 
most part, well acquainted with the French lan- 
guage." When, fifty-five years later, Mr. Weld's half- 
brother visited Montreal, the elder traveller being 
still alive, a change had set in which tended in the 
course of time to reverse the verdict of the latter. 
Certainly, in the present day, it is the exception to 
meet a fairly educated French-Canadian in this 
city to whom English is not almost as his mother 
tongue, while among the professional and business 
classes of French society it is often spoken with a 
correctness that might put some Englishmen to the 
blush. On the other hand, though French is 
spoken by a certain proportion of the British 
population, its use is by no means so general as, 
according to Isaac Weld, it was in the closing 
years of the 18th century. 

Even in this Province of Quebec, how many 
British Canadians are wont to address audiences in 
French with correctness, clearness, and fluency, as 
so many French-Canadian public men do in admir- 
able English : There are. indeed, a few English 
lawyers and parliamentarians who, on occasion, 
can plead a case or make a hustings speech in 
tolerable French : but, as a rule, educated English- 
men, even in Lower Canada, lack the readiness 
and naturalness in the use of the French tongue 
which their French-Canadian fellow-citizens of the 
same class display in the use of English. The 
contrast is equally marked if we have regard to the 
facility with which either section of the population 
employs the language of the other for literary, 
commercial, or statistical purposes. Many French- 
Canadians write English with ease, whereas, though 
many Englishmen can read French, the proportion 
of them who can write it with accuracy and taste is 
extremely small 

Major Powell, director of the United States 
Geological Survey, had hardly published his warn- 
ing—" The lesson of Conemaugh " —in the North 
American Review, when the Johnstown disaster 
was repeated, on a smaller scale, it is true, but still 
with deplorable results in the destruction of pro- 
perty. The Coatesville casualty, which spread de- 
solation through a considerable portion of the 
Braodywine Valley, Pennsylvania, would have at- 
tracted more notice had not the tremendous 
calamity which preceded it dwindled its impor- 



tance by contrast. Tin.: lesson -to whose oppor- 
tuneness the bursting of the Hibernia dam adds 
significance and force is twofold. On the one 
hand. Major Powell deprecates that: inconsequence 
of weak humanitarianism which condemns the ap- 
plication of invention or skill to the needs of man- 
kind because, in a single instance or a few in- 
stances, through some unhappy defect, such appli- 
cation has resulted disastrously. A railway acci- 
dent or u shipwreck, a bridge sinking beneath 
exceptional strain, or a building that collapses 
through some oversight of construction, would, on 
that principle, justify the abandonment of steam 
locomotion or seafaring, of bridge transit, or even 
of habitation beneath a roof after the manner of 
civilized men. To cry out against the collection 
of water into reservoirs for domestic or manufac- 
turing purposes because out of hundreds of such 
receptacles a half a dozen have been badly con- 
structed, and are, therefore, dangerous, is surely 
most irrational. But it would be equally irrational 
and, as the responsibility rests with enlightened 
men, still more blameworthy, to allow such terribly- 
taught lessons as that of Conemaugh to pass un- 
heeded. 

What, then, was at fault? And what is the 
remedy? The art of dam-construction is within 
the grasp of every intelligent engineer. It has 
been practised further back than written history 
takes us in retrospect. The Conemaugh dam was 
built, it seems, on the traditional and still prevalent 
model. Of the numerous dams on this continent 
the most are of earth ; only a few of masonry. 
The Conemaugh dam belonged to the former class, 
of which it was a fair sample. What was amiss, 
then ? " In the construction of the dam," says 
Major Powell. '• there was a total neglect to con- 
sider the first and fundamental problem — the duty 
the dam was required to perform. The works 
were not properly related to the natural conditions, 
and so a lake was made at Conemaugh, which was 
for- a long time a menace to the people below, and 
at last swept them to destruction." Two things 
were essentially necessary before the works were 
begun — a topographic survey and a hydrographic 
survey. " The precipitation in rain and snow over 
the basin must be determined as an average from 
year to year, and also the maximum precipitation 
at the time of the great flood. This must be sup- 
plemented by the guaging of streams to determine 
their average volumes and maximum volumes." 
Yet in American engineering these data, which can 
only be obtained after the surveys just indicated, 
have, in many cases, been strangely lost sight of, 
though their necessity has been emphasized again 
and again by dire disaster. 

It is deplorable that such a heart-rending fatality 
as that which has plunged Quebec into the gloom 
of sorrow should be made the occasion for political 
agitation. If there is blame to lie apportioned, let 
it fall on the blameworthy, But, in the presence 
of so many victims, so many mourners, it is surely 
in the worst taste to deliberately fabricate weapons 
of party warfare for the wounding of political foes. 
The situation is far too serious to be made a 
vantage ground from which to strike such unworthy 
blows. If resentment mingles with the grief of 
the survivors of the disaster, who have lost not 
only house and borne, but much in some cases 
all, or nearly all that made home dear, we can 
understand the feelings to which it is due Hut to 
turn the grief of such sufferers into a pretext for 
making political capital is as base as it is mis 



ehievous. Without screening the culpable if any 
can be deemed especially culpable for not fore- 
seeing what all knew to be possible, yes none 

really apprehended jhc duty of the present is to 

alleviate, as hum possible, the distress of the 
survivors, and to take prompt measures to prevent 
a recurrence of the catastrophe. It is to be hoped 
that the steps that are being adopted will serve 
both objects, and that the tragic landslide of the 
19th ult will be the last casualty of the kind to 
bring desolation to Quebec. 

Some of the "side shows" which have gradually 
become recognized features of the Toronto exhibi- 
tion, have been somewhat severely criticized in the 
press as tending to the disappointment of visitors, 
and, therefore, calculated to prejudice them against 
the exhibition itself. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that there is a. large class in every community 
that can only be attracted to what is instructive 
and morally improving by some enticement of an 
amusing character. An industrial exhibition, when 
(like that of Toronto) it has become a permanent in- 
stitution, is an admirable school in which to acquire 
an amount and variety of useful knowledge that is 
accessible nowhere else. But, from time immem- 
orial, it has been usual, in schemes for improving 
the people, to combine the useful with the agree- 
able. It is, of course, essential, to ensure success, 
that what is offered for delectation, as well as 
edification, should be the best of its kind, and the 
trouble is that where the entertainment comprises 
a multiplicity of features, some of them may be 
inferior in interest to what is provided in places 
where such features arc specialties. Experience 
and the exercise of discrimination ought, in time, 
however, to rectify any defects of that kind. 

" The ingenious Dr. Nooth," who seems to have 
been a man of note in his day, made experiments, 
nearly a hundred years ago, on maple sugar, which 
were not without interest. He granulated and 
refined it so as to render it equal, in the opinion of 
contemporary connoisseurs, to the best Jump sugar 
made in England. It appears also, from the state 
ment of Weld, that his example was followed by 
persons who expected to turn the refining of maple 
sugar to advantage. A maple sugar refinery was. 
we are told, established at Quebec ; but. whether 
through lack of capital or defective methods, the 
undertaking did not succeed. '' It ought not. how 
ever," says Weld, "to be concluded from this that 
a manufactory of the sort would not succeed if 
conducted by judicious persons that had ample 
funds for the business ; on the contrary, it is high!)' 
probable that it would answer. There is great 
reason, also, to suppose that a manufactory for 
making the sugar from the beginning, as well as for 
refining if, might be established with advantage," 
Notwithstanding this recommendation, maple sugar, 
though thoroughly appreciated as a sweetmeat, has 
never made much figure in the markets of the new 
world. The bulk of the sugar known to commerce 
is divided between eatie and beet sugar the latter 
having somewhat the preponderance, The annual 
production of both kinds in recent years averages 
from ,|,oco,ooo to 5,000,000 urns, beet sugar is 
mainly manufactured in Germany, Austria Hungary 
and fiance, Belgium, Holland and other eoim 
tries also contribute to its production, Cane sugai 
has its sources uf" supph in the Fast and West 
Indies, South America, Mauritius, Fgypt, I ouisiana, 
etc. About a thud of the yield eotnes from 
Spanish colonies, beet sugar culture has been 
tried in Canada, but so f.u without much gain. 
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though some promoters of the enterprise are .still 
sanguine in their expectations of success. 

Recent English papers have been largely devoted 
to the discussion, chiefly in the shape of corres- 
pondence, of the dock labourers' strike. A good 
deal of sympathy has been expressed for the 
labourers, whose families, notwithstanding the help 
of various societies and the contributions of the 
benevolent, have suffered much distress. That is 
the worst feature of this mode of solving industrial 
problems. The penalty for the wrong-doing 
(wherever it may lie) falls upon the innocent- -upon 
unoffending women and children. According to a 
report issued some time ago by the United States 
Commissioner of the National Bureau of Labour, the 
aggregate cost to the country of the strikes and 
lock-outs of six years was more than ninety millions 
of dollars, two-thirds of which enormous sum were 
forfeited by the workmen engaged in them. The 
worst year for these industrial wars was 1886, 
during which there were no less than 1,412 strikes, 
involving 9,893 establishments. In nearly four- 
fifths of the six years' strikes, the cause had to do 
with either wages or hours of work. The refusal 
to increase wages on demand occasioned 42.44 
per cent, of the whole ; declining to comply with 
the request for shorter hours led to 19-45 per 
cent. ; the attempt to reduce wages 7.75 per cent. : 
refusal of higher wages with shorter hours was 
responsible for 7.57 per cent. 

The figures indicating the results of these strikes 
are of special interest as they show the basis of 
more or less reasonable hope, founded on ex- 
perience, which sustains the striker in his painfully 
self-imposed idleness. The proportion of total 
failure, when the workmen had to return to work 
after losing their time without gaining an iota of 
their demands, was 39.89 per cent, of the whole. 
Partial success — a compromise — followed in a per- 
centage of 13.45 cases. The percentage of suc- 
cess was 46.59. This may be considered a large 
ratio, capital being apparently so much better 
equipped for such a struggle than labour. But 
public opinion, public convenience, the nature of 
the industry affected, and other important factors 
tend to equalize the strength of the belligerents ; 
and when the claims of the strikers are obviously 
just, employers are forced to yield. It is, doubt- 
less, the remembrance of what persistence has 
effected in the past, as well as confidence in the 
justice of their cause and assurance of some share, 
at least, of public sympathy, that inspires many 
fresh strikes and encourages the strikers to per- 
severe till their end is gained. It is to be hoped 
that the result of the discussion in England will be 
the abandonment of a system so injurious to the 
interests of those concerned, as well as of the 
public at large, and the acceptance by employers 
and employed of some plan of friendly arbitration. 



BY RAIL TO HUDSON'S BAY. 

The rumoured project of a railway from Sault 
Ste. Marie to the head of James Bay is not alto- 
gether a new project. In the evidence before the 
Select Committee on the Navigation of Hudson's 
Bay, Dr. Bell was examined as to his opinion re- 
garding the practicability of a line north of Lake 
Superior, as well as of one from Winnipeg to Fort 
Churchill or York Factory, As 10 the feasibility 
of the former he said that, as far as lie could judge 
as a civil engineer, there would be no engineering 
difficulties, The country from Lake Winnipeg to 
Hudson's Bay- cither to Churchill or York ap 



peared easy for the construction of a railway, His 
actual experience of the country was derived from 
having traversed the distances in question, mainly 
in a boat, and observing the land on both sides of 
him as he proceeded. As to a line from Lake 
Superior to James Bay he thought it would be fairly 
easy of construction. The country is tolerably 
well adapted for such work in the direction of the 
rivers. Dr. Bell was also of opinion that the Bay 
and Strait were open long enough each year to 
justify the using of those waters for ordinary com- 
merce. He considers the harbours of James Bay 
to be fairly good— though he acknowledges that at 
Moose Factory there is only a roadstead Mr. 
Walter Dickson, of Lake Francis, Manitoba, takes 
a less favorable view of the harbour accommoda- 
tion. Indeed he seem to think that Churchill 
was the only harbour on Hudson's Bay worthy of 
the name. Mr. Dickson is thoroughly in agree- 
ment with Dr. Bell as to the practicability of the 
lines by both proposed routes, though he would 
prefer the western to the eastern side of Lake- 
Winnipeg. He also confirms Dr. Bell's statements 
as to the great value of the fisheries, fur supply 
and minerals in the country around Hudson's Bay. 
The country between James Bay and the Lakes 
both explorers pronounce rich in timber of good 
quality. There are also, Mr. Dickson says, about 
the Moose, Abbittibi and other rivers, areas of 
fine land, while the climate is as mild as that on 
Lake Huron. 

.„ * 

THE FRENCH REPUBLIC. 

F>en apart from the recent elections, which have 
made the month of September memorable in a 
memorable year, there is much in the state of 
France which naturally attracts the attention of the 
rest of the civilized world. France has one great 
merit — it is never dull. In triumph or defeat, 
whatever regime or dynasty may prevail, it is ever, 
to the student of human progress, one of the most 
interesting of nations. Even the faults of the 
people have a certain fascination which is wanting 
in the virtues of some other communities. Their 
outbursts of passion may be absurd or terrible, but 
they are sure to be picturesque. Grave writers of 
all parties have striven in vain to give a reason for 
the tumultuous fervour of admiration which Gen. 
Boulanger succeeded in arousing in the breasts of 
a large section of his compatriots, but even those 
who sympathized with the popular feeling were not 
quite able to account for it. What proportions the 
furore would have assumed, had not the Govern- 
ment managed to frighten the brave General out of 
the country and to condemn him tor serious mis- 
demeanors it is vain to ask. The statuesque figure 
on the black charger has lost its magnetism The 
hatred of France's present rulers, to which Boul- 
angism owed a share at least of its temporary suc- 
cess, has not, however, diminished, With the 
bulk of the Opposition — the Orleanist and Bona- 
partist element— it is the Republic itself which is 
the object of hostility. The remainder of it is 
composed of professed Republicans, whose antag- 
onism rests on other grounds. The Republic has 
now resisted the assaults of its foes tor more than 
nineteen years. It has thus shown itself the most 
enduring administrative fabric that France has had 
during the last hundred years. Hitherto, neither 
monarchy nor democracy, in that period of frequent 
change, has been strong enough to last for twenty 
years, The first Empire, which was the inconsistent 
goal of the early Republic, closed its brilliant de- 



cade ni the disaster and exile of its illustrious 
founder. The two reigns which followed die 
Bourbon Restoration were comprised within fifteen 
years, and between the abdication of Charles X, 
and the fall of Louis Philippe less than eighteen 
years intervened. The Republic of 184S, of wh icb 
Louis Napoleon was elected president, ended with 
the coup if it at, and then, after a year's experience 
of the new constitution, the Second Empire was 
proclaimed on the 2nd of December, fg.52. 
Eighteen years later Napoleon III. was in exile 
and France was once more a Republic. 

That Pius FX should have exceeded "the years 
of Peter " was by many looked upon as an omen of 
evil. That the present Republican regime in 
France should have shown more vitality than any 
form of government that preceded it since the 
downfall of Louis XVI. may, perhaps, be pted 
as a promise of permanence. The reigns of the 
Bourbon kings before the Revolution, which 
shortened the years of the last of them, were re- 
markably long. In a century and a half Canada, 
while under French control, had yielded allegiance 
to only three sovereigns — the last of whom sat on 
the throne for twenty-five years after the death of 
Montcalm. When Quebec was founded, Henry 
IV. had less than two years to live. His successor, 
Louis XIII., reigned a third of a censury. Then 
came the seventy-two years of Louis te Grand and 
the fifty-nine of his great-grandson, for forty-four of 
which Canada was a French province. Thai nine- 
teen years of uninterrupted Republican rule should 
be regarded as evidence of stability shows how 
completely France has broken with the Bourbon 
regimen The contrast between the past and the 
present is still more marked when it is recalled that 
during those nineteen years France ha* had four 
Presidents and twenty-five ministries. 

It may, of course, be urged that the very fact of 
having stood the strain of so many recurring crises 
is a proof of the elasticity and endurance of French 
democracy. If it has tided over so many penis 
and defied so many menaces in the past, why 
should it not continue to maintain its supremacy 
against all foes and rivals in the future ? To this 
question perhaps the often quoted saying that it is 
the unexpected that always happens may be a not 
inappropriate answer. Almost even- change of 
system that has followed the Revolution has been 
brought about with a suddenness that sometimes 
surprised even those who were behind the scenes. 
In the beginning of June, 1870, to go no further 
hick, who could have foretold the doom that was, 
impending over the Empire and over France ? 
The throne of Louis Napoleon seemed more firmly 
established after the plebiscite of that year than 
does the Republic over which M. Carnot presides 
to-day. Vet a few weeks precipitated the conflict 
that left that throne vacant and France a spoil for 
victorious invaders, If, however, we may judge by 
present indications, there is no immediate fear of a 
catastrophe to the Republic. The mistakes of 
1870 are not likely to be repeated, and with ordin- 
ary vigilance a t vu/> </>/,>/ is just now impracticable. 
Moreover, the longer the actual rigime lasts, the 
less desirous will the mass of the people be to see it 
changed tor something else, Imperfect though it 
is, there is less risk, less hardship to the nation as 
a whole in putting up with its defects than there 
would be in encouraging a revolt of which no one 
could see the upshot. France has already had too 
much of change. What the country needs is the 
assurance of tranquillity at home and peace abroad, 

with such reforms of administration as may uiui to 
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remove existing discontent: and restore or create 
confidence in parliamentary institutions. To this 
end we sincerely believe that the subsidence of the 
Boulangiss agitation will conduce. Panacea-mong- 
ers are always fit objects of suspicion, and a cure- 
vendor who does not know the ingredients of his 
own remedy is least of all to be trusted. Grave 
defects she Republic may have, but equally grave 
defects have been complained of under every 
regime, and a system under which France has re- 
covered her rank among the Powers, her industrial 
tone, her commercial enterprise, and has been able 
to develop the invention, taste, skill and many- 
sided energy of which the Exposition has shown 
the results to an admiring world, cannot be so ill- 
adapted to France's condition as some extremists 
pretend. 



THE BILINGUAL PROBLEM ELSE- 
WHERE. 

Canada is not the only colony in which the use 
of two languages has caused some perplexity to the 
authorities. In south Africa, as our readers are 
aware, the Dutch had preceded the British as 
settlers and administrators. The English had, 
indeed, landed at the Cape in the reign of James 
the First, in whose name it was taken possession 
of. But England, like Portugal before her, was too 
eagerly bent on East Indian wealth to linger long 
at a port of call. It was not till the middle of the 
seventeenth century that colonization was begun in 
earnest by the Dutch East India Company. The 
Cape remained in the hands of the Government of 
Holland until 1795, by which time the settlement 
extended as far as the Great Fish River. After 
being restored to the Dutch in 1803, it was re-occu- 
pied by England in iSc6, since which date it has 
been a dependency of the British Crown. Great 
Britain's claim to it was finally confirmed and rati- 
fied by the Treaty of Vienna in 1815. In 1820 
English settlers began to arrive, and since that 
year the colony has made fair progress, and has, on 
the whole, been prosperous, notwithstanding san- 
guinary wars with the natives and occasional con- 
flicts between the rival European races. In 1835 a 
number of Dutch farmers crossed the boundary— 
the Orange River— and established a settlement, 
which, after remaining till 1861 under a single 
administration, separated in that year into the 
Orange Free State and the Transvaal Republic. 
Notwithstanding this secession, there still remained 
a considerable Dutch element in Cape Colony. In 
the rural districts the TJutch farmers speak their 
own language, or rather dialect, but in the towns 
they generally leam English. In the organization 
of the school system, this bi-lingual problem had to 
be solved. In some districts little difficulty is ex- 
perienced as, though the authorities make provision 
for Dutch as well as English teachers, both parents 
and children are anxious that English should 
be thoroughly acquired, even though their own 
tongue be omitted. They consider the use of that 
language at home sufficient to ensure a knowledge 
of it, and think it more profitable that the money 
expended on education should be devoted to the 
study of English. The teachers, nevertheless, insist 
that Dutch should also form part of the course, as 
the colloquial dialect differs somewhat from the 
written language, in the grammar of which the 
pupils also receive instruction. The chief trouble 
arises when Dutch is taken up by a limited num- 
ber of pupils from different classes, in which case 
skilful classification is needed to avoid waste of 



time. In some instances, the parents, through pre- 
judice or ignorance, refuse to have their children 
taught. English, to their own serious loss, as such 
children invariably fall behind their fellow-pupils 
in all the subjects taught. The matter is compli- 
cated in some parts of the colony by the necessity 
of giving instruction in Kaffir and other native 
tongues, for which special teachers are engaged. 

A colony which offers a still closer parallel with 
Canada is Mauritius, formerly a French possession, 
but since r8io a dependency of Great Britain. In 
this island about two-thirds of the population con- 
sist of Hindoos — mostly of the coolie class. There 
are also representatives of other Asiatic as well as 
African races — Negroes, Malagasy, Parsees, Sin- 
ghalese, Chinese, Malays. The entire inhabitants 
number about 375,000. Of the Europeans, includ- 
ing half-castes, the French have a considerable 
majority. There are 38 government schools, with 
over 5,000 pupils. Of these about 73 per cent, are 
Roman Catholic, 14 per cent. Hindoo, 8 per cent. 
Protestant, and 5 per cent. Mohammedan. Of the 
Roman Catholics the greater proportion consists of 
French pupils. There are also 54 schools, with 
more than 4,300 scholars, that obtain aid in the 
shape of grants. The pupils receive instruction in 
their respective languages. Mauritius has retained 
its old French laws and the clergy are supported 
by the State. They include the Roman Catholic 
Bishop of St. Louis, with a vicar-general and 34 
priests; the Anglican Bishop of Mauritius, an 
archdeacon and seven clergymen, and three clergy- 
men of the Church of Scotland. The inhabitants, 
who have been asking for responsible government, 
have had for the present to be satisfied with ten 
elected members in a Legislative Council of twenty- 
seven. The Seychelles— the healthiest tropical 
residence under the British Crown— are dependen- 
cies of Mauritius. 



ISLAND ECHOES. 

" To hear the dewy echoes calling 
FVoni cave to cave through the thick-twined vine." 

— The J./iluj Eaters. 

The echoes now resonant in Montreal are natur- 
ally voices of sympathy with the crushed and 
suffering ones in her sister city of Quebec. Now 

that the disaster has taken place the cry is, not 

"Who would have thought it?" but— " Who 
wouldn't have thought it?" Unless I am mistaken 
in this very spot, "avalanches have given frequent 
warnings, and jags of jutting crags " have fallen 
from time to time on the road beneath the cliffs at 
Levis, which are far less butting than these at 
Quebec. But fear of future calamity has very 
little effect on mankind, until it becomes an un- 
reasoning panic. Then it is an overpowering 
master passion, as evidenced at Himera, Salami's, 
Bull's Run, and our own Stanbridge. Hence men 
will live close to Vesuvius with wells failing and 
steam issuing from the ground, embark on crazy 
ships, hire as stokers, with an average five years at 
most to live, and amuse themselves with needless 
sins on the brink of the illimitable grave. 

Our own cliffs, those on our Royal Mountain, 
are happily safe enough. A truly romantic moun- 
tain has been defined as one on which one gives 
the most chances of breaking one's neck ; that 
being the most romantic where you break your 
peck craning it to gel a glimpse of the summit, 
I here is one pretty path on Mount Royal 
which is so far breakneck that you cannot run 
down it without having a suite of clattering stones 
and rocklets following your hasty steps. Near it 
(sure sign that few pass by) is found the real wild 
Canadian honey suckle with amplexicaul leaves and 
berries, as tenderly beautiful as those of the Eng. 
hsh eglantine, Not far away glisters the anten 
nana, the best perhaps of all immortelles, because 
like immortal man, by dying it lives forever in hues 



and tints it never knew in life. Within reach was 
the delicate raceme of the spiroca, and that brake, 
bracken or eagle fern, whose seeds render tin- 
wearer invisible, and whose stalk cut transversely 
on the slant shows to an Englishman King Charles 
in the Oak, to an American and Roman an Eagle, 
and to a Canadian a blotch representing the unde- 
fined possibilities of his own country the most 
promising in the world. 

And talking 0! Romans, Yankees and eagles, 
who can help quoting the Autocrat who so loves to 
repeat his own happy thoughts and to have them 
repeated,- "The Romans worshipped their legion- 
ary eagles. We Americans worship the dollar, 
whose numbers are more than legion, and which 
is only the tenth part of an eagle. But to atone 
for this do we not worship it ten times more:-"' 
To come back to wild flowers. Why do not the 
Park Commissioners procure seeds of our Cana- 
dian wildings and scatter them freely over the Park 
at suitable seasons and each in its favourite haunt 
and home? Why does not our Montreal Horti- 
cultural Society offer prizes for the best collections 
of Canadian wild flowers, both in posies and in 
pots? There is a beautiful blue lily of the valley 
growing in the prettiest garden among all the pretty- 
ones near the Hochelaga toll gate. It is now in 
blossom. It makes an excellent tdger, green from 
earliest spring till after the earliest frosts, and 
blossoming like shaded hyacinth alway sapphire 
green of the mid-May. It was transplanted from 
our woods And a red-ink plant grows in our 
marshes, making an ink as red as that drawn by 
the criminal from his arm to write that confession 
of crime which he could not bring his tongue to 
tell. 

But soon the flowers will disappear beneath the 
white sheet of winter, and the Mountain be un- 
traversed except by showshoe tramps. 'I hen let 
us have Dominion Square flooded with a coating 
of ice to protect the sheltering snow from that 
alternate thawing and freezing which is so deadly 
to grass and our less hardy trees. Then shall we 
have the finest free skating rink in the world. It 
will be in the open air, where there is so much less 
risk of cold and chill, as there is so much less temp- 
tation to sit down and throw off wraps. There 
will gather lad and iass, stalwart youth and maiden 
fair, and devote even our stern Canadian winter to 
what is after all only another form of husbandry. 

F. C. Emberson. 



DESCHENES RAPIDS. 

" And every little wave had its nightcap on," and 
flirted jauntily in the bright morning sun, as 1 took 
my seat on the Breakwater to watch the raftsmen 
" run the rapids " on their cribs. Against the blue 
Laurentides on the opposite shore the mellow tints 
of autumn already appear, and on my right the 
spires and pinnacles of the Parliament Buildings, 
though robbed by the distance of their glittering 
splendour, stand out against the soft grey >kv in 
bold relief, while around me, with surge ami swish 
and tumble and ceaseless music, the waters (low, 
and reverie claims and holds me fast, as, with in 
numerable kindred spirits in all ages, in the mystic 
meaning of the " sound of many waters " 1 near the 
voice of Cod, speaking in emotions so inexpressible 
that even from the poet is forced the despairing 
cry : 

I would that my tongue could utter 
The thought* that arises in me. 

With sudden consciousness of human presence, 1 
raise my eyes as a crib darts by, the agility of the 
raftsmen in evading the waves exciting mv admir- 
ation no less than the patience with which the pom 
fellows receive tin occasional shower bath and its 
provoking accompaniment, the exultant shout of 
the ubiquitous boy. Rut fur away adown tin- line 
the familiar " toot, toot " announces the messenger 
of the C, P. R 1( Ottawa claims her workers, and 
from the beauties of a summer morning in the coun- 
try scores of Civil Servants hasten to' the dust ami 
duty of the city. 

A, C, S, 
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AUiXANHKK M«-KlNN<).N HtlROESS, Ewj., Dlit'ljTV Ml* 

istkr of THK Istkrior, Oitawa. This gentleman, whose 

portrait will be found on another page, lias long been 
favourably known in political circles as one of "Canada's 
most able, zealous and laborious public servants. Mr. 
Burgess was born on the 2 1st of October, 1850, at Straths- 
pey, Aberdeenshire, and was educated at the grammar 
school and university of Aberdeen, lie entered the Civil 
Service in 1S75 as editor and chief reporter of the debates 
in the House of Commons, and in the following year took 
editorial charge of the reports of both Houses, On the 1st 
of November, 1876, he was appointed private secretary to 
the Hon. David Mills, then Minister of the Interior, and on 
the 1st of January, 1882, was promoted to the secretaryship 
of that department, which he exchanged for the position of 
Deputy Minister on the 1st of July, 1883. In connection 
with his important official duties, Mr. Burgess lias on various 
occasions visited the Northwest. He also undertook, in the 
winter of 1884-5, 11 journey to Washington on official busi- 
ness. Before beginning the career in which he has had 
such marked success, Mr. Burgess was engaged in journalism, 
at first in Scotland and subsequently in Canada. Still 
earlier in life he had been a clerk in the North of Scotland 
Railway. Mr. Burgess is married, his wife, whom he 
wedded in 1S73, being a daughter of Mr. Thos. Anderson, 
publisher, of Portsoy, Scotland. In private life he is much 
respected for his courtesy and other genial qualities. 

The Fissure in the. Rock Behind Duffer in Ter- 
race. — This is the source of further danger to which the 
Rev. Prof. Laflamme, Captain Mayne, R.E., and the City 
Engineer, Mr. Bailiarge, have been earnestly directing the 
attention of the authorities. The opening has gradually 
widened in the course of years, and the heavy rains which 
preceded and have followed the catastrophe have still 
further impaired the cohesive power which had kept the 
outer lamina of rock in its position. That, sooner or later, 
it will give way is the opinion ot all the experts that have 
examined the locality. General Cameron and Mr. Mayne 
have insisted on the urgent advisability of a prompt re- 
moval of all the dwellers in the street below from within 
reach of danger. Professor Laflamme suggests that the 
loosened portion of the rock should be at once blown up 
with dynamite. 

The Quebec: Landslide, as Seen from Messrs. 
Allans, Kae &> Co.'s Office, with the Retaining 
Wall. — In this issue we supplement the striking views of 
the scene of the sadly fatal disaster of the 19th tilt, at 
Quebec, with some further illustrations of the same locality. 
In this engraving our readers have a view of the rock, after 
the catastrophe, "from a point different from that of the pre- 
ceding pictures. The retaining wall which, though it had 
proved fairly effective in keeping the street clear of the 
smaller boulders and rubbish that fell from time to time, 
was wholly useless as a check to the vast mass of rock, 
gravel and earth that fell a fortnight ago, was erected some 
ten years since at the instance of Mr. Bailiarge, the City 
Engineer. The engraving, from a photograph taken on the 
spot by Mr. Livernois, gives a fair idea of the character of 
the place, the nature of the casualty and the resistless force 
of the descending mass of rock. The particulars of the 
disaster are already familiar to our readers. 

Grand Aggregate: Private C. T. Burns, Victoria 
Rifles, Winner of the Governor-General's First 
Prize.- To marksmen this engraving will be of special in- 
terest. As our military readers are aware, on the 6th ult. 
Private C. T. Burns, of the 3rd Victoria Rifles, took the 
lead in the match for the Governor-General's prizes, at the 

Dominion Rifle Association meeting at Ottawa a victory 

of which Montreal was not unreasonably proud. His score 
was 95 out of a possible 105. The match is fired with 
Martini rifles at 200, 500 and 600 yards, seven shots at 
each range. It is restricted to the sixty men highest in the 
grand aggregate of the week's shooting. There are three 
cash prizes of $250, $150 and $100 respectively, these all 
coming out of the $500 donated annually by the Governor- 
General, and also handsome badges to the first ten. Private 
Burns' great score left him without a rival for first. Corporal 
Morris, of the 13th Battalion, Hamilton, was an undisputed 
second, with 93, but for the third prize Stall- Sergeant T. 
Mitchell, of the 10th Royal Grenadiers, Toronto, and Capt. 
it G. Zealand, of the 13th, tied with 93 points each and 
shot off five shots at 500 yards. The result was a victory 
for Mitchell, who scored 23 points to 17 for Zealand. tor 
the last two badges live lied, with 87 points each, these 
being Stall- Sergt. Coulson Mitchell, of the 90th; Captain 
J, A. Longworth, P.EJ.G.A, ; Sergt. C, M. Hall, 79th i 
Lieut. Desbarats, Vies, and Stall Sergt. Pink, 43rd. 'I hey 
shot oil also and the winners weie the first two named. 
This left the ten prizemen of the Governor-General's match 
as follows s 

SJCKJ §SW> 

V»iU». Yards. Yiirtla 'I'll. 

Private C. T. II », Vies Si * Jl « 

Corporal H. Morris, 13d 3 a 31 $ 

Captain R. Ze«lsi'«!, M'l' 1' U 

Private J H. Kliiip«,i>, Orewmlier.. . ■ . 3' .0 *9 V 
Pflv»Mf (',. A Wjimau, «il' 
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These Were (he scores of the other Montreal men who 
took pari in the competition ; 



1 .kunnumt I I Warms, Vks, , , , 
IVivate K. II itrown, Koyf,l Savis , 

Hnwrnwi J Hm% (Mi 

IViVtili; James Water*, Mi 

Cnptsiin K, IS. Bwitccd, Vk> 

l'iTv;iif- M.Curric, Royal Sews , 
Sergeant J, Clark, Royal Scorn . . 

Tub Hay Harvest. This !< 
always please, scenes that stigge 
peace, " far from the madding 
the impression which pictures of 
to the dwellers in cities. The rc 



either in town or country, 
impart even to the rudest 
thing of the higher aspiration, lacking which humanity would 
be so desolate, without depriving the figures and their environ- 
ment of their work-a day reality. But only the pencil of 
genius can discharge the task effectively. To the ordinary 
spectator there might be no more in some Millet's won-, 

droits interpretations of peasant life with its hardships, its 

pathos, its faith and hope than there is to the common 
mind in the ploughman at his work or plodding homeward 
when it is finished. His own generation was slow to re- 
cognize the sublime worth of the artist-preacher. Slowly 
the truth dawned upon the thoughtless, scornful world that 
Millet was a prophet and then those who had ignored him 
deemed it well to do him honour, though perhaps in some- 
what vulgar fashion. His influence has been clearly seen 
in the better school of modern French realism. Millet's 
favourite themes did not admit of the excesses -some of 
them even more repulsive than the shameless photography 

of the literary realists- of uncompromising realism, and, in 

spite of his stern truthfulness, he always refined what he 
touched. Dupre seems to have some share of his power 
and this picture, "The Hay Harvest," is a fair example ol 
his work. It is strong and true and worthy of careful study. 

The American Canoe Association.- We present our 

readers, in this number, with several engravings of scenes 
connected with the summer meet of the American Canoe 
Association. These spirited and striking views illustrate 
a form of recreation and exercise which has always had 
a fascination for the lovers of nature ami out-door life. 
Nor is canoeing without an element of utility which (apart 
from the benefits derived from all healthy exercise) is not 
always associated with popular amusements. "There 
are,"' says Carl Fuller in Athletic Leaves, "thousands of 
waterways almost unexplored, upon any of which a two 
weeks' or two months' holiday might be pleasantly spent, 
where there are good fishing for the sportsman, scenery of 
almost primeval freshness and beauty to delight the artist's 
eve, shady camping grounds, close to sparkling ice-cold 
springs and sandy beaches, where the poet might linger 
dreamily, and for the more adventurous and daring spirits 
an occasional rapid or waterfall, calling for nerve and pluck 
as the canoe whirls merrily through and glides safely into 
calm water once more." The naturalist may not only enjoy 
but profit by such a cruise. Indeed, some of the earliest, 
as well as the latest, and most valuable fruits of scientific 
exploration have been gained by penetrating into hitherto 
unknown regions along watery pathways in the strongly 
built canoe of native type. Especially has this been the 
case in our own fair and spacious land. "All through our 
history," says the author already mentioned, "the canoe is 
to be found from the time when Donnacona pair! his visit of 
Welcome to the Grande Hermine ; when Jacques Cartier 
was paddled up to Hochelaga ; w hen the noble Count de 
Frontenac crossed Lake Ontario, surrounded by his savage 
allies, to chastise the murderous Iroquois ; when the 
Jesuits explored the great lakes, and Canadian canoes found 
their way to the Gulf of Mexico, and down through every 
period of the story to the present day." The impulse that 
has been given to canoeing during the last ten years hiss 
been extraordinary. The number of clubs in the United 
States and Canada is virtually countless, for hardly a week 
passes in which a new one does not start into existence. 
In the Old World canoeing is no less in vogue. It was 
there, indeed, that canoeing hist came into fashion about 
twenty-five years ago -with the famous "Rob Roy " as a 
favourite type. In lSin the Royal Canoe Club, of which 
the Prince of Wales became commodore, began its career, 
and soon after local clubs were formed all over the United 
Kingdom, as well as in France and the United States. In 
iSSti a new era in canoeing was marked by the visit to this 
side ol' the Atlantic ol Messrs. Baden-Powell and Stewart, 
with their canoes, the Nautilus ami the Pearl, The race in 
which they competed for an international prise was run on 
the St. Lawrence. This season " events " in the canning 
world were of move than ordinary interest, ami not the least 
noteworthy were those which form the subject ol* our illus- 
I rations. The initial cruise of the American Canoe Asso- 
ciation took place on the 13th of August bom Steve Island 
(one of the Thousand Islands) 



Wright, Toronto, (tandem i j Mi. M. I 1 . flitwni| TsMMftet, 
(paddling, class 3), awl Mi. Wright, >#f 'I wiMu, ,'(A44iiHg, 
class 4), and MeKendrfck, (padrjMng, 4 .!■ > rnile*!. In tfie 
race for the irophy, bv previw, w'mmr*, Mr. ¥&A fonts, 
of Umckvilk, On,, w*» fir*, awl Mr. pud butler, son 
of General ii. V. Butler, sceowl. It will donVJe** in- 
terest our Canadian «ukHw» to learn that Mr. S. RL St'Ci- 
<lar<l, publisher, uf (jUm Fall*, N.Y., l« mhmt courtesy 
we are indebted for nwwofike pfwt'»gra|>lik in 'his iawue, ;• 
just bringing out: a volume dealing with the e»tioe rceoni of 
the past season, and containing twenty \&%<f» 'J pif-tur-:* 
noteworthy seems, reproduced hy tfce fawMgravBT* Com- 
pany of New York from the pnhli*h«r% pfootMgrapb*, To 
members ofca.nee clnbs ami a«weiatio»ts the h-'jok s ill oe a. 
pleasant and in.stnicti.ve MisvenU <A 3 more than \um\h 
successful season. 

SCKXRS AT STI.VK I(j(,*m— Our 3rtist.s hive given , i% a 
rich supply of scenes, portraits awl poasti of tir», in con- 
nection with the- meet of the Amencsn Canoe A^xSatkm 
at Steve Ularid. Xo more delightful mmmttt resort e*sM 
be found in any ps.rt of the world. 

§0 deep 

1* th« hoerf the Mr«»is ih»t she Mnfe *s!mi 
i.hi rh«r » M vhh v»r4tr«l»*uriast. wen, 
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At lefsgth v/h^f: crjer'^ed fav 
Tfn0 * zrz im n br&& clianr 
<V IS* down-soil)* ran. A 
Hill* >top«) aWaf in * ham 
Ij-f.i-.vi'a "U-; "A'Uitz f «i,rn 'i!if>r;' 
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Over rill, the soft ^anoor & 
And s-er^ne -is- :hv i^ic-s o* ; 
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engravings, really interpret t!iernsel*»'<s, anrj 
that they will be appreciated by ail to-vers os 
of lovely scenery. 
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Canadians! raise aloft vour 
Nor low to earth, nor llfete 
Up: till each sign, in gentle 
Meets breezes strung, and r 
Us place is high- above the 
That dims its. coloar v. i £ h a 
Among the storms, there se 
The emblem of your courar 
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Fully one hundred decked 
'ui'd undecked canoes assembled at headquarters, and when 
the signal gun was fired it was a beautiful spectacle to see 
the shapely little craft heel over to leeward and drive the 
foam from under their bows as they gathered \v»> lor the 
cruise. Commodore Rogers was in command, and the 
right and left divisions were in charge of Vlce-Comnwdwes 
Hunlingdonjnnd Lyson respectively. The fleet returned to 
to camp afier a most delighlftil day between 5 and 6 o'clock 
in the evening. The most important of the annual races 
took phua cm the »t*» ef August. Among she winners 
were several Canadians, Including Messrs. Mekemlnek and 



Where all sis noble length becomes ur.surieu 

By winrls that shake the proadeit of the warM, 

The:;, shall the nations read apon its face 

Whatever. ...see. the COtfMry awl the race. 

One hope, and one ambition, closely tie 

Your people to a common destiny. 

A bond of kindred makes your pulses beat, 

Frank, Saxon, Kelt, with triple force aad inert; 

Your veins no longer separate currents rut; ; 

Your hearts now animate and beat as one. 

O noble land and people, growing strong, 

One sky and flag Is yours, whatever tongwe.. 

To hold and crown ytwr rampart and your ball 

With seal and valour needs the strength ot stli. 

My countrymen ' your fathers' valiant swords. 

Their kings' decrees, their sages' golden words. 

The world, down thro' the years, have rales] and led, — 

A rich inheritance came from the dead. 

Their wisdom and their light is for yaw fc*mS, 

Blest with the rule of this most fhthfal land. 

Thick years will come, sprang from the seed y ou . 

From these quick-ripening -bvs will harvest; 

Of worth ami [.sower. The nation $taod$ *• field. 

Casting abroad the germ of future yield, - 

You are the strong of growth ; vise are the sevd 
To live forever ; and the future's need. 
The sun of progress shines, and day, full hlest, 
And loud with labour from the east and we*!. 
Now rests with you. Across the island sea " 
Mankind, new-lwnn, obeyed its destiny. 
Ami wamlercd westward, like a current's trend ; 
In Canada the roadway hath it> emi 
The marching centuries of race ami race 
Around the earth, on this finds halting-place. 
Tow'rd either coast she ocean -currenis glide. 
And on their waves your sailors homeward ride. 
No mimic ships are yours; the keels* are deeps 
Your sons are brave when angry waters leap, 
A man is this whose axe doth clear she gtoimtS, 
And where he smites, she forest tumbles vmmi. 
A warrior, too, the tint to i'atl and bleed ; 
1'he fosemost in the rank of noble deed. 
At helm ; with axe ; before she loemen's guns: 
You live and die your hashers' worthy sosss. 
S'roud of your dag, see I how yoai praise-, swing 
It, straight and clear, to nations heralding. 



Wolmile, N.S 

» th.- Prsciik. 
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At she KCetkt exhibition of the phosicgiaph in Paris, M. 
tuninod said that if a tune w-esv playe-d and irrnsW osi the 
cylinder it might Ive traisstsosed Insoditieivm key s by tiM'nittg 
the cylinder taster or slower. It is stated that this tact wa> 
demonstuUed by means ol a cornet phned near the phono- 
graph. 
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EARLY MORNING IN CAMP. From a photo. l»y Mi, R. C» MmImm* Iterant* 
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Phr Charming Out i' !U-:.n\,h U« k Stohv 

AUCASSIN AND NICOLETTE. 

fHt'NTEK UvYAK's Transi.m ION,) 

A distinguished French antiquarian, Monsieur de 
Sainte Pelaye (like the " Old Mortality" who spent 
his tune m retouching the gravestones of the mar- 
tyred Scottish covenanters), expended "is time and 
fortune in rescuing from oblivion the works of the 
Troubadours. Rummaging, one day, in the year 
1752. in a dusky nook behind the arras, he dragged 
out a mouse-eaten bundle of vellum, and lo ! he 
had discovered a tender Lai of Love and Chiv alry, 
by a nameless poet of about the twelfth century. 
The charming romance of this lay and the sweet 
simplicity and mmefi of its sentiments place it in 
the first rank of the love tales of any age or country. 

The poem has been repeatedly republished in 
France, and thrice translated into German. There 
are three translations, all recent, that I have met 
with in English, Bourdillun's being the best, yet I 
do not wish to be guilty of presumption in thinking 
that all of the English versions are more of para- 
phrase than translation. In the following versifi- 
cation it is attempted to adhere as closely as possible 
to the peculiarities of the rhythm, which, it has to 
be remembered, was accompanied by a simple air 
on a lute or — to speak profanely — a banjo. A 
slight twiddle of the strings tapered off each verse 
to a close. It must have been a monotonous per- 
formance, depending much for effect on gesture 
and inflection of the voice. 

The nameless author calls his work by the unique 
name of a Chantafable, and describes himself as 
"an old vagabond, vkl taitif" But to our story. 

Aucassin was the young lord's name. He was 
gallant and good-looking, and strongly built and 
well-sbapen in legs and feet and trunk and arms. 
He had fair hair, in little curls, and his eyes were 
grey and laughing, his countenance clear and 
shapely, his nose high and well-placed, and he was 
so imbued with fine qualities that there was no evil 
in him but only good. But he was so conquered 
by love (which conquers ail) that he did not care to 
be a cavalier, nor take arms, nor go to the tourney, 
nor do anything that he ought to have done. And 
his love was for N'icolette. 

For the mayor of the town had bought a little 
maid from the Saracens and had reared her as his 
goddaughter and had baptized her " Nieolette," and 
intended one day to find her a young bachelor for a 
husband, who would earn bread for her honourably. 

Nieolette is thus prettily described : She had 
golden hair that hung in curls, and her eyes were 
blue-grey and laughing ; her face oval, with a deli- 
cately shaped nose, and lips more vermillion than 
rose or cherry in the summer time : her teeth white 
and small ; her breasts were firm and bulged her 
vest like two walnuts, and her waist was so slim 
you could span it with your two hands ; and the 
white daisies that she broke off with her toes and 
that fell across her instep (in escaping through a 
garden) showed black beside the whiteness of her 
feet and legs, so very white was the maiden. This 
last simile is especially fine. 

The Count of Beaucaire, father of Aucassin, 
seem* to have been a surly and false old person, 
who was naturally incensed at the love passages of 
this handsome young couple, and went so far as to 
lock Nieolette up. This was in the month of May, 
when the days were warm and long and clear and 
the nights so still and cloudless. 

According to the pleasant custom of the time, 
Count Bougart de Valence send word to his neigh- 
bour of Beaucaire that, D.V., he was coming to 
burn his castle and hang him over his own door 
step, Aucassin refused to stir a step in his lather's 
defence unless Nieolette were set free, which the 
crafty old Count promised, but failed to do, where- 
on Nieolette escaped by a rope ladder and took to 
the woods. The woods were very dreary for the 
young girl Happening to meet with some louts of 
herdboys, she left a message with them for Aucassin 
to the effect that there was a fawn in the forest that 
he was to come and hunt, and if lie could catch it 
he would not give one limb of it for a hundred 



merits of gold- no. nor lor live hundred, nor for 
an) 1 wealth. 

I caving the herdboys, site took her way among 
the leafy trees till she came 10 an open glade where 
seven roads forked. There, to attract the notice of 
her lover, she built a. bower 

With the leaves of the tlcur-dc lys 
Am! of the sci ub oak called garvis. 

Aucassin soon came along, and after being un- 
mercifully chaffed by the herdboys, learned from 
them that his love had gone by- "just as we were 
eating our bread at the spring, a maiden came here, 
the most beautiful thing in the world, so that we 
thought it was a fairy and that all the wood lighted 
with" her." Aucassin tosses them some coppers 
and rides into the wood, singing gaily i 

Nieolette, O full of grace ! 
For you I thrid this leafy place ; 
Stag nor boar I now pursue, 
Hut I hunt the trail for you. 
Your sweet laugh and soft replies, 
And the blue-grey of your eyes, 
Have my heart brought near to death ; 
But I'll search while 1 have breath, 
And will find, please God the Strong 1 
My love ere long. 

All day down an old grass-grown path he rode. 
Coming where the seven roads forked, he saw the 
bower Nieolette had made and lined within and 
without and above and before with flowers, and it 
was so pretty that prettier it could not be. Here 
he leaped down so hastily that he dislocated his 
shoulder-blade. 

[A portion of the manuscript is here torn off, but 
the fragments show that on looking up Aucassin 
saw one star brighter than the rest, and he breaks 
out into a piece of extravagance] : 

O star that I behold, 
Enwrapped in the moon's fold, 
Perhaps my dearest love 
Is now in thee above, 
And God has, I believe, 
Ta'en her for star of eve. 

Nieolette hears him and comes running out and 
they kissed and caressed each other and their joy 
was beautiful. More than that, being skilled in 
minor surgery, as were other "blessed demoiselles" 
of her time, she pulled his dislocation into place 
and bandaged it with the lappel of her smock. 
Then mounting his horse, Aucassin took his love in 
front of him, and they set out into the open. 

Handsome Aucassin the fair, 
Bonny lad and debonair, 
Forth from the great wood rode out, 
In his arms took Nieolette, 
With clasped arms round about, 
And, as she on saddle set, 
Kissed her on the eyes and brow, 
And her mouth and chin, I trow. 

Then said she : " Love, tell to me 

To wiiat country do we flee ?" 
Answered he : "I do not care 
Where we go so thou art there, 
Same are woods and deserts, too, 
Sweetheart, if 1 be with you !" 
Passed they valleys, hills and towns, 
Cities, with their great renowns, 
Until, at the dawn of day, 
Lo ! the sea before them lay, 
And they lighted on the strand 
Of the sea sand. 

Here they took passage with some merchants 
and readied the country of Torelore, where they 
met with several ludicrous adventures, but where 
they lived for a considerable time, in all honour, 
until the place was sacked by the Saracens and the 
lovers were carried away captive in separate ships, 
Fortunately that in which was Aucassin was 
wrecked and drifted to Beaucaire. where lie became 
lord, his father being dead. But lie ever mourned 
his lost: love, grieving for her more 

Than for hi* kindred every otle, 
Though they all were dead and gone. 

Meanwhile Nieolette, captive in a ship belonging 
to the king of Carthage, was questioned by the 
crew as to who she was, but could answer nothing, 
until, coming to Carthage, she recognized the place 
atid remembered that site was the daughter of the 
king. The old king and her twelve brothers knew 
her and made much of her, and would have married 
her to a paynirn lord. 



Poor Nieolette was at her with' end, and m sh« 
stole away in the night and took refuge in the house 
of a poor woman who lived on the beach, With 
her she stayed until she had time to get a coat and 
cloak and shirt and breeches made, and to learn to 
play on the viol, Then, donning her male raiment, 
she stained her (ace with the juice of art herb and 
bargained with a mariner, who carried her across 
the high seas to the land of Provence. There she 
took her viol (Angtke a, fiddle) and Went playing 
through all the country in guise of a minstrel, until 
she came to the castle of Beaucaire. Aucassin 
was sitting on a balcony with his captains about 
him, Nieolette lifted viol, lifted bow and sang : 

.List me, gallant gentles, ho ! 
Seated there all in a row, 
Will it please you hear a song 
Of Aucassin the bold, baron, 
And of Nieolette the true ? 
So much love was tvvixt the two 
She in forest dark and grim 
Long was sought and found by him. 
But from Torelore one day 
Rovers carried them away 
O'er the sea to foreign shore. 
Of Aucassin I know no more. 

Nieolette, of fair renown, 
Is in Carthage castled town, 
Where her father is the king, 
And to her in love doth cling ; 
But to paynim would her wed. 
Nieolette will ne'er be led, 
For one's love she erst did win, 
And his name is Aucassin. 
She hath sworn by God his name 

Never will she wed with shame- 

Never wed save her true beau, 
Whom she loves so. 

" Fair, sweet friend," said Aucassin to the dis- 
guised girl, "know you of this Nieolette of whom 
you have sung?" 

•' Sir, yes, I know her." 

Then he gave her twenty pounds to go and fetch 
her. So she went to the mayoress of the town (for 
the mayor was dead) and told her all the story. 
Then she took the juice of the herb celandine, and 
washing the henna from her face, awaited in 
woman's gear for Aucassin's coming. 

Need we say more ? 

When she saw her dearest friend 
Where she, waiting, did attend, 
Sudden leaped she to her feet 
And went forward him to greet. 
When he on his love did look, 
In his arms her form he took, 
Kissed her on eyes ami face, 
Till the night drew on apace. 
Early with the morn astir 
Came Aucassin and married her, 
And made her Lady of Beaucaire. 
Many years this loving pair 

Led a life of fond delight 
Aucassin had his full share, 

Nieolette was happy quite. 
My Song Story ends just so. 
that's all 1 know. 

Hernewood, P. B, 1. 

. v - 

AMERICANEE. 

I had just arrived in America and was taking my 
breakfast in the breakfast room of the hotel when a 
pretty woman (-ante in with a little child and seated 
herself near me. The child had no appetite and 
refused, in a whining voice, everything that was 
offered to it. The mother was apparently disturbed 
by this, and at last relapsed into silence for a few 
minutes. Then suddenly she turned to the child 
and said: "Well, don't you feel like beefsteak?" 
Helmont- heel like beefsteak ! That was good. It 
is better than the singular epithet 1 once heard an 
.American lady apply to a fish at a table d'hote. 
When it was placed on the table she turned to her 
husband and exclaimed : « What an elegant fish ! " 

Mallet: -Odder still is the American use of love for 

like. They love beef and potatoes, and they like 
their friends. Belmont I beg your pardon. The) 
"perfectly love" beet', I admit, but persons are 
"perfectly sweet, and lovely " too, 'Think of a 
" perfectly sweet and lovely " man, or a man w ho, 
besides being " perfectly fascinating," is also " just as 
sweet and lovely as lie can be"; and 1 know not 
how many times 1 have heard that phrase, A'.-We 
moifs MagtistiK. 
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The Marquis of Lome lias written ft poem entitled "Who 
is the Happiest?" It is to appear in the Scot's Magazine, 



Robert Louis Stevenson's illustrated novel, "The Master 
of BaUamrae," which has been running through Stribntr's, 
is published in book form. 

Prof, Schurman, of Cornell University, formerly ol Dal- 
housie College, Halifax, is writing a book shortly to be 
published. His last work was "The Ethical Import of 
Darwinism.'' 

A Sanskrit translation of the lost, books of Euclid is said 
to have been found at Jeypore. The announcement will 
be received with moderated enthusiam by undergraduates 
who have not a passion lor geometry. 

William M. Rossetti has written a book on his famous 
brother entitled "Dante Gabriel Rossetti as Designer and 
Writer," which will be sure of a sympathetic audience. It 
includes a prose paraphrase of "The House of Life." 

" Six Hundred and Eleven Hints and Points for Sports- 
men " is the title of a new manual of field sports and camp 
life now in the press of the Forest and Steam Publishing 
Company of New York, and to be issued immediately. 

The recent death of Professor Beal, of University College, 
London, at the age of 64, removes one of the foremost 
European scholars of Chinese and the author of some stand- 
ard oriental works. His "Buddhist Records of the West- 
ern World," "Travels of Buddhist Pilgrims," and " Life of 
Hiouen Tsang" are works that will long be valued by 
Orientalists. 

Mr. John Heywood, of Manchester, will this season pub- 
lish in two editions a selection of Hans Andersen's "Tales 
ami Stories," as No. 4 of his Literary Readers for use in 
Elementary Schools. The selection and translation is by 
Mr. Alfonzo Gardiner, the editor of the series, and will in- 
clude the most popular of these inimitable tales, together 
with others that are not quite so well known, but are 
equally pleasing and interesting. The book will be fully 
illustrated, and, as in previous volumes of the series, full 
foot-notes will explain the historical references, etc. 

Mr. H. Clarke Russell, the great novelist of life on the 
ocean wave, has written a short biography of the famous 
William Dampier, for the "English Men of Action" series 
(Macmillan &> Co., New York; Williamson Co., To- 
ronto). Dampier rose from the rank of a sailor to be one 
of the most scientific navigators of his time, and one of the 
earliest circumnavigators of the earth. His notes on 
strange birds and fishes are valuable unto this day. His 
adventures were amazing, and out of all the interest attach- 
ing to his career Mr. Russell has made a very attractive 
volume. 

The Authors' Co-operative Publishing Company starts 
well with a list of ten books for the approaching autumn. 
It includes two stories by John Law, author of "Captain 
Lobe," one entitled "A Manchester Shirtmaker," and the 
other a second edition of "A City Girl." Then there are 
a novel, "Ruby," by Amye Reade, illustrated by Talbot 
Hughes; "A Book of Vagrom Men and Vagrant Thoughts," 
by a new writer; "The Education of Man," by John G. 
Speed; "After Shipwreck," by J. A. Owen; and "The 
Laws of National Evolution," from the French (" Contrat 
National") of Ph. Delbert. 

Scribncr's Magazine lor October contains an exciting ex- 
ploration article, in which Joseph Thomson describes his 
remarkable and famous journey through equatorial Alrica ; 
a very practical paper on the best way to improve the com- 
mon roads of the United States; an end paper by "Ilk 
Marvel," the author of "Reveries of a Bachelor"; one of 
the most attractive electric articles, showing modem appli- 
cations of electricity to war, on land and sea ; the end of 
Stevenson's great romance, "The Master of liallantrae " ; 
an unconventional travel article on Iceland ; the second in- 
stalment of Harold Frederic's romance of Colonial New 
York ; with other interesting fiction and poems. Most of 
these articles are richly illustrated. 



Of the drawings of relics of the royal house of Smart, 
which. Mr. W. Gibb is executing, there are four of the 
regalia the first being of (lie old crown of Scotland, a 
subject lo which special interest is attached, inasmuch as 
there is some reason to believe that the lower rim is the 
same as was placed on the head of Robert the Bruce by 
the Countess of Mar. The other drawings al e of the sword 
of state, the sceptre, and the Crown jewels. None of these 
ancient memorials of royalty have been previously drawn 
in colour, The other drawings comprise such personal pos- 
sessions of [he Stuarts as the leading-strings of James VI., 
sewn by Mary Queen of Scots; a purse also sewn by 
Queen Mary and now in the possession of the Queen } the 
lace collar, cap, and gloves worn by ( lunles I, at his execu- 
tion ! and a beautiful suit of tilling armour worn by Henry, 
Prince of Wales, which lias been drawn at Windsor Castle 
by special permission of the Queen. 



A WORD FOR PARTI A LS AND OCCA- 
SIONALS. 

In every revolution there has been excess. The 
physical law of action and reaction is always re- 
peating itself in social history. For a long time it 
was 'not considered necessary or proper for a 
woman to be highly educated ; now the idea has 
become widely spread that no woman can be truly 
educated unless she has a university degree. Let 
us consider the matter fairly. 

A woman differs from a man in that she lias 
many places to occupy in the world and a man but. 
few. Therefore, a woman lias not so much time to 
devote to anyone object as a man. If she devotes 
a number of years entirely to the furtherance of 
one of her positions, she must neglect the others. 
A woman needs to consider deeply where her best 
place in the world is before she devotes four years 
of her life to the accumulation of knowledge. 

For women who are obliged to earn their living 
and are fitted to do so by teaching, the full college 
course is eminently suitable, and also for those who 
have a thirst for knowledge, which is in itself an 
evidence of genius. There may be a few others 
who have much time to spend and no great talents 
to cultivate who would profit by a college course; 
but one can easily perceive that there are many 
school-girls not embraced in these classes Many 
have no taste for learning at all, and they often 
make useful women. Many are needed to help in 
the bringing up of a large family Many also are- 
anxious for a higher education, but require much 
of their time for the cultivation of important 
artistic talents. 

Any girl who, immediately on leaving school, 
enters on an arduous course of study, must deprive 
herself of* a great deal of the family life, and, 
should she marry when she leaves college, she shall 
miss one of the sweetest parts of her existence — 
the society, love, and full understanding of her own 
family, and is truly better acquainted with her fel- 
low students than with her brothers and sisters. 
But now I repeat that one can be truly educated 
without being a B.A. We can join the unpreten- 
tious body of partials and occasional and .thus at. 
our leisure cultivate mental and artistic talents 
without detriment to our home life, and so in the 
end do, perhaps, as much good to the world as 
those women who proudly bear the title of Bachelor 
of Arts. 

To do good to the world and to spend her time 
so as to make her most fitted to be useful ought to 
be the great aim of woman, and she ought to 
choose that lot in life that shall best advance her 
aim. 

Should women take a college course for the 
gratification of an unworthy ambition, they shall 
only form a society of pedants. The world, 
whether ignorant or "learned, alike rejects a woman 
of the Casaubon type. 

This paper has been written, not for the purpose 
of underrating the advantage of a college course 
for those whom it suits, but to show that amongst 
the partial students are enrolled many as ambitious 
and fond of learning as their R-A. sisters, but who 
cannot give out of their small budget of time so 
large a share to the mere accumulation of know- 
ledge. 

An Occasional. 



LANCE REPLIES. 

Bournemouth, 
Dear Moksduk,- -Yes, I laid been reading some of those 
speeches you make reference to in your letter. The fact is, 
we English over here get most of our Canadian news 
through the American papers, ami, of course, it is more or 
less tinged with their view of the matter, 1 feel ashamed 
to mention the Behring Sea question to you after your loyal 
remarks on the feeling between Canada and the Mother 
Country j but it is no use shirking it, as you will be sure to 
refer to it in your next letter. My first feeling* on hearing 
of the Behring Sea seizures were Intense stu prise that a 
nation like the United Stales, which has every reason to be 
proud of the position it holds among other nations, should 
stoop to such thieving practices, though 1 am glad to see 
from some of the papers that the t>-tu Americans are 
heartily ashamed of the whole thing, and rightly regard it 
as a slur on their honour and integrity. As for the dilatory 
course our Government have pursued, it is inexcusable, 
If this had been the first oftence there might have been 
some excuse; but when it reaches to far back as three years 



»8", it beefflWS* tOC serious a thiag V> be pajwd or*r. 
i'ffimpt action takes: then would have saved ail this, 1 roubi*; 
and inconvenience suffered In the voters mm; not to %yj& 
<■( the ill. feel! tig wbkb has been wswrd, KngJand emmA 
affwl to have the brightest jewel Sn her prAse**kiij» tutkt 
swell humilislmi; trestmem a» j| h.S'i been ttiwxi to of 
late. 

And -sow fir a *urprt«. 1 have been to Use Parit. Kn.Lt. 
bWou. Ves, actually left my mikx town for the bustle and 
whirl of Paris, Of ccomc, oik- of the fir* places I risjusd 
was the Canadian section, in which I wa* mcvh dis- 
appointed. The wk{wa»fi», with the Indian* ■-•■liw th*-i? 
head-work, look sadly out of place aBi.ong tie nm^ikctM 
section* from the New World. It was Mitjpp'mumly that 
should not have been missed of showing what Canada 
could Ho. One old Irish lady seeded \<M in amazesient 
over the appearance of the Indians. "To think," she said, 
"of my poor, darling boy, having to Hive arawg such 
savage*." 1 tried to tell her that the Indians did not stake 
up she great majority in Canada, Bat fc *a» of no use, 
she only shook her head and said they were sicked Swksng 
creatures, and, no doubt, would just's? wem scalp jm as 
not. She evidently looked upon Canada a* *iiil its he? 
primitive state. In the evening I dined at T.'a, where I 
met one of your country women, a Miss, H,, mt oi tht. 
most agreeable conversationalists that I bar* had shs- pleas- 
ure of' meeting. I obtained more geri.er.ni knowledge of 
the wonderful growth of Canada in our conversation daring 
the evening than I had from all my reading*. Tht- last few 
years, she said, had seen no greater work achieved than She 
building of the t rant-continental railway, which has united 
the Atlantic with the Pacific coasts, binding live interests of 
the people closer together, and making them realize more 
fully their share in the Dominion. I am filled with a desire 
to explore this wonderful land of yours, with its great lakes 
and mighty rivers and vast mineral wealth, Miss H. also 
mentioned the rapid, growth of the North-West, with its 
boundless prairies, already yielding rich harvests to the 
farmer. It is no wonder you Canadians are so proud of 
your country. The only drawback is, ym are too modest 
about it. However, I suppose you think «ue great boawer 
on a continent is enough. I very nearly got into Miss H.'s 
bad graces, oy saying that I supposed sise. svas ore of those 
in favour of annexation. Of coarse, I knew better; but 1 
wanted to hear what she thought about it. Ail she- 
answered was, "Remember the War of 1S12." 

"I would like," she said, in her animated way, "to go 
on a lecturing tour through England with Canada as sev 
subject, for 1 do think that a greater interest in and know- 
ledge of our country should be shown by England.* The 
fact is, some of your countrymen have very queer and 
vague ideas of your land. For instance, while in London, 
I was invited to a dinner party, and in conversation with 
xhe son of the house, he informed me that he brio spent a 
most delightful winter in Halifax. "And. do you ksowy" 
he said, looking attentively at me, " I don't remember to 
have met you." I looked at him to see if he were In 
earnest, when one of his American cousins, who was visit- 
ing there, said laughingly as she saw my surprised look, 
"Jack's knowledge of Canadian geography b somewhat 
limited. Toronto and Halifax are some miles apart. Are 
they not, Miss H. ?" 

I enjoyed my visit to Paris exceedingly. Such crowds 
of laughing holiday-making people I never met with 
before. One can hardly realke as you meet them chatting 
and laughing in the Boulevards that the dreadful drama of 
the Revolution was ever enacted there. Such wouderfid 
spirits they have, taking life as light-hearted children. The 
Boulevards are thronged every evening a* late as one 
o'clock, the strains of music only ceasing then. To one 
accustomed to a quiet life, it would seem as though the 
place was ruled by a fun- loving genius. The woaest as a 
rule are pretty, indeed the very plainest swan less plain 
with their graceful movements and bright quick ways. 
Most of them are dark, but a few you see with fair hair, 
which is somewhat unnaturally shining to be genuine. 
But, as far as beaut; is concerned, the Londoners are hand- 
somer than the Parisians. Miss H., who has travelled a 
great deal, said that in no place had she seen so many 
handsome women as there. 1 caught a glimpse of the 
Shall several times, once at the Wild West Show, which he 
seemed to b* enjoying immensely, the only drawback being 
that he would have liked to have seen a rw/ scalping scene, 
indeed he offered his own barber for the occasion, and. was 
quite disappointed that his offer was not accepted. If yen 
have no home or family ties Paris is the place to live in. 
One thing that surprised me was the number of English 
books and magazines that are read now in Paris, and Eng- 
lish is frequently heard among Site higher classes. Oaw of 
the tuoit charming sights I saw in Pari* was the flower 
boot ha- • crowded wish flowers of all sues and colours, and 
so artistically blended together. The rose show at the 
Exhibition was wonderfully beautiful. Such a gathering 
was never seen before. Roses from all climes had their 
place there, One (torfct hud the ceiling of his tent studded 
with marguerites. The Parisians arc genuine foveas of 
flowers, and at 1'aris you see them in their full beauty. No 
matter how poor the place may be, you will be sure to find 
the tost of flowers and the trained vines, showing the innate 
love for the beautiful in the French clu-racier.' All Paris 
seemed to me to live more or less out of doors. Whether 
you went to the Champs Ely-sees, the Boulevards, or the 
liois tie Boulogne, crowds of people were always so be 
seen. When the time came for me to leave 1 tiki so regret 
fully, feeling as though 1 would fain linger longer in that 
city of pleasure. Unck, 
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The ripe tomatoes will remove ink and other stains from 
w hite cloth, also from the hands. 

Individual plate* for vegetables are not ttsed much now. 
Onlv salads are separately served. 

When recipes call for 3 cupful it means just half a pint ; 
this amount in granulated sugar weighs just half a pound. 

To take ink out of linen, dip she ink spot in pure melted 
tallow, then wash out the tallow and the ink will come out 
with it. 

A silver spoon pot into a glass jar will temper it so that 
it can at once he filled with anything hot, even to the boil- 
issg point. 

Make a list, in the order in which you pack them, of the 
contents of vour woollen chest, and paste it on the outside. 
Then the articles at the head of the list will be in the bot- 
tom of the box. 

It is a good plan to keep a quantity of sifted flour in the 
pantry, ready for the making of biscuits, cake or pie, so as 
to "be prepared if they were wanted in a hum 1 , as in case of 
company coming and remaining to a meal. 

For hard boiled eggs, cook them twenty minutes in water 
itsst bubbling. The yolk of an egg cooked ten minutes in 
"rapidly boiling water is tough and indigestible ; cooked 
twenty minutes it is dry, mealy and easily digested. 

A croupy cough caii often be loosened and prevented by 
swathing the throat with dry, warm flannels; a thick pack 
of them to sweat the throat and chest often helps so rapidly 
that it is not necessary to sicken the child with ipecac or to 
wake the house kindling fires or preparing hot packs. 

To clean and remove stains from marble the following is 
useful : Two parts of common soda, one part of pumice 
stoce and one part finely powdered chalk ; sift through a 
fine sieve and mix with water ; rub it well over the marble 
and wash off wish soap and water. Polish the marble with 
a piece of flannel or old felt. 

Peach Pyramid. — Cut a dozen and a half ripe peaches 
in halves, and remove the stones. Make a syrup of sugar 
arsd water, dissolve an ounce of isinglass and stir in ; fill a 
mould half full of the syrup. Set in a cool place until 
thick, add the peaches and more of the syrup and when 
formed turn oat, and serve with cake. 

To wash draperies or curtains of art muslin successfully, 
lay them in cold water to soak out the worst of the dirt ; 
then wash in tepid water with good soap, but no soda ; rinse 
through cold water with a little salt if the colours are not 
perfectlv fast, and dry quickly ; fold before they are quite 
dry and' iron lightly with a not too hot iron. 

To prepare a whitewashed wall for papering scrape off as 
jrsuch as possible of the whitewash and sweep or rub the 
wall well to remove all dust ; then with a whitewash brush 
give the walls a coat of sizing (a solution of half a pound of 
glue to about turee gallons of water), and when this is dry 
hang the paper with paste in the usual way. 

OlJ>-FASH!ONEI> Tomato Catsup. — Chop fine half a 
bushel of green tomatoes, mix in a teacupful of fine salt, let 
stand over night ; in the rooming drain and press as dry as 
possible. Add a teacupful of grated horseradish, four to 
six onions, chopped fine, two heaping tablespoonfuls of 
ground cloves and the same of allspice ; mix all well to- 
gether and pack in a jar ; pour on enough cold cider vinegar 
to well cover your tomatoes, etc. 

Green tomato preserve is very rich and looks like pre- 
served figs. Select those of uniform size and shape and 
prick each with a coarse needle three or four times. To 
eight pounds of the tomatoes add seven of sugar, the juice 
of four lemons, half an ounce of ginger and half an ounce of 
mace. Heat all slowly together till the fruit becomes clear. 
Pvciisove from the kettle with a perforated ladle, and cool 
without breaking. Boil the syrup slowly till thick and 
then pour over the tomatoes in the jars. Do not cover till 
cold. 

Fish, fried or baked a delicate brown, looks and tastes 
well with thin slices of lemon scattered over it, and the 
platter of cold meat or croquettes should have a little light 
green peeping ml from the midst. If you cannot get 
parsley, take the tender leaves that sprout from turnips or 
carrots ; or raise a pot of something among your house 
plaMt*. One evening 1 had a friend drop in to tea, and in 
despair I had to take half a dozen rose geranium leaves to 
decorate my plate of cold tongue. Jt «a* praised as being 
"so unique and delicate." -tfjjfo Whipple Da tin. 

Fkied Tomaioks. — Select the largest firm, ripe toma- 
to** for frying. Cut them in halves and put them in a 
frying pan that can be covered, having first melted two 
tablespoonfals of butter in the pan ; place the tomatoes 
with the *Juo side down, and on the top of each half put as 
much of bread crumb* as it will hold, seasoned with salt 
awl pepper. Cover the tomatoes and allow them to cook 
ten minutes without removing the cover ; then take out the 
tomato** on * platter and set where they will keep hot, 
white you prepare a gravy for them a* follows; If the 
butter bat cooked away, a/id a little more to the frying panj 
pour tn half a teacupful of toiling water, then thkken with 



a teaspoonfu! of flour wet with a little water. Stir until it 
boils, season with salt and pepper, and pour over the 
tomatoes. 

PirKl.KS.--Of all the luxuries a housekeeper can have on 
her table, nothing surpasses home-made pickles, as they are 
not only superior in flavour to any that can be bought., but 
are so much more apt to be pure — alum, copperas and 
other ingredients of a doubtful nature being used by most 
manufacturers of pickles in large quantities. Nearly all 
country housekeepers understand the art of making pickles 
as their grandmothers and mothers made them, but there 
arc a number of new and excellent receipes which give 
variety to the table. The following are from the best 
authorities on the subject x—Cueutnber Pickles. Wash and 
wipe five dozen small cucumbers and place in jars, cover 
with boiling brine, and let stand twenty-four hours ; take 
out, wipe, place in stone or glass jars, and cover with hot 
vinegar well spiced. Set away for two weeks, and they are 
ready for use. These pickles are much more brittle than 
those put up in brine. Pickled Spiced Cucumbers, Soak 
salt pickles from the brine until fresh ; put in a kettle and 
cover with a gallon of strong vinegar, add half a cup of 
mustard seed, half a cup of celery seed, half a cup each of 
bruised ginger root and black pepper, half a dozen heads of 
garlic, two" sliced onions, a fourth of an ounce each of 
turmeric, cloves, mace and allspice, one pod of red pepper, 
half a teacup of grated horseradish and a pound of brown 
sugar. Let boil, put in a jar and let stand all night ; pour 
the sp ; ced vinegar back into the kettle, let come to a boil, 
and pour over the pickles. Set away for one w;ek, when 
they will be ready for use. Pickled Cauliflower. — Take 
good, white heads in small pieces and boil in salt and water. 
Drain; when cold, put in spiced vinegar. Nasturtium 
Pickles. — Gather the berries when full grown, put in a pot, 
pour boiling salt water over them, let stand three or four 
days; strain and cover with spiced vinegar. Pickled Arti- 
chokes. — Rub off the outer skin, lay in salt water for a day, 
drain, and pour over them cold vinegar, adding grated 
horseradish. 



GOOD HOUSEKEEPING" MELODIES. 

The Good Housekeeper. 
How can I tell her? 
By her cellar. 
Cleanly shelves and whitened wall. 
I can guess her 
By her dresser ; 
By the back staircase and hall. 
And with pleasure 
Take her measure 
By the way she keeps her brooms ; 
Or the peeping 
At the "keeping " 
Of her back and unseen rooms. 
By her kitchen's air of neatness, 
And its general completeness ; 
Where in cleanliness and sweetness 
The rose of order blooms. 

House Cleaning. 

Sing a song of cleaning house ! 
Pocketful of nails? 

Four-and-twenty dust-pans, 
Scrubbing-brooms and pails 1 

When the door is open, 
Wife begins to sing, — 
"Just help me move this bureau here, 
And hang this picture, won't you, dear? 
And tack that carpet by the door, 
And stretch this one a little more, 
And drive this nail, and screw this screw ; 
And here's a job I have for you 
This closet door will never catch, 
I think you'll have to fix the latch ; 
And oh, while you're about it, John, 
I wish you'd put the cornice on, 
And hang this curtain, when you're done 
I'll hand you up the other one : 
This box has got to have a hinge 
Before I can put on the fringe ; 
And won't you rnend that broken chair? 
I'd like a hook put up right there, 
The bureau drawer must have a knob ; 
And here's another little job— 
I really hate to ask you, dear- 
Hut could you fix a bracket here ?" 

And on it goes, when these arc through, 
With this and that and those to do, 
Ad infinitum, and more too, 

All in a merry jingle, - 
And isn't it enough to make 

A man wish he was, single? (Almost.) 



Professor Forbes declare* that the only types ot under- 
ground cables apparently suitable for permanent work are 
either bare copper supported on insulators or else vulcanized 
india rubt«.*r, or perhaps okonite. 

Chemical experts who have been analysing lager beer say 
that but comparatively little malted barley is now used in its 
manufacture, and that its ingredients are provocative of 
kidney disease and other fatal maladies when « person drinks 
much of the beer. 
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A HEROINE. 

(A F'KACMhNT.) 

Thirrt fairlooks makes mc trimble, sure, 
Ony to see 'em whin the byes does drill. 
You're but, a coward ! Now, I knew a girl 
A fine, strong, healthy wench, like you, she 

was- ■ 

That saved her father's life with hi?, own sword. 
Ugh ,' marcy ! the horrid ciittin' things ! 
I hates to see 'em, they're so spiteful lookin'. 
How did that, happen, Sergeant.? 
Well, ma'am, it was a lass 
That loved her father well, and never slept. 
She told me, when she thought lie would be 
fighting. 

Her mother tried to keep what news she got 
From Patty's ears, because she feared, the girl, 
Devoured by constant dread, would do some- 
thing 

Unwomanly or rash if dreadful straits 
Beset her father's corps. But 'twas no use. 
And one day she was gone ; nor could they 
learn 

A word about her till a sennight after 
A low voice and a tapping woke the mother. 
She, rising, let her truant daughter in, 
A burden on her back, a precious load— 
Her fainting father. 
Mercy ! Where had she been ? 
The girl had learned by quick- set ear., and 
eyes 

That Howe had reinforcements and would try 
To cross the Plains and take Fort Washington. 
There lay her father's corps. So, seized at 
once 

With such anxiety as palls the reason, 
She started off, and by swift travelling 
Just reached the spot to meet the thick of 
battle. 

Here, 'mid the din of warlike sound, she 
learned 

Her father's whereabouts, and hanging round, 
With eyes love-strengthened, peered him out 
Amid the throng, and watched him charge 
and fight, 

Her arms up, lab'ring with his every swing. 
Her own voice added to the horrid din. 
Until the ranks gave somewhat way. and he, 
With many another, fell. Then, then she 
sped , 

Like to a dcerhound, till she reached the spot 
Where a tall Hessian stood in act to strike. 
Her father, on one knee, parried his thrust, 
But lost his weapon. Mad with pious rage, 
She caught it up, and with a furious blow 
Struck down the foreigner. By this 
The storm of war had forward passed and left 
Wounded and dead and dying on the field. 
But she saw none except her father, prone, 
Dead, as she feared. Taking the body up, 
Much as we lift a heavy child, she bore 
It quickly from the field to a small cave 
Beside a rill, where she had passed a night. 
And then she must have fainted, for r,o more 
She knew until the gentle moon had cast a 
beam 

Athwart her face. Fetching her senses back 
By one grand effort, she arose to find 
Her father moaning, yet unconscious still. 
To make my story short -by such wise care 
As love and common sense devise 
She brought him round, bound up his bleed- 
ing wounds, 
And next night, when the moon went down, 
took up 

The wounded man upon her back and started 
home. 

So weak he was from pain and loss of blood 
He could not stand ; yet by a thousand art-. 
Only to be devised by love and dread, 
She got them food, and kept him out of sight, 
Not knowing friend from fi>e, or which side 
won, 

Until at live days' end she won him home, 
And laid her precious charge on his own 
couch, 

Brave lass I I'd give my Bob to such an one. 
A girl like that deserves a worthy man. 
She got one, ma'am, a tj. E. Loyalist, 
Though she was Yankee. 
I thought thim Yankees niver was no good. 
You're green, wench, green. Some Yankees 

save the rest 
And she was of them. 

There's not a woman now 
Could match her pluck and spirit that I know, 
You're hasty, Sergeant, to misjudge Us so, 
Tin but the ancient tale of courage roused 
By love. Woman is still the UMe, 1 think, 
What won't she do for sake of him she loves. 
Father at husband ? 

,S, A, ClUUktii. 
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THE JUBILEE OF " FESTUS." 

The first and immediate result of the publication 
of" Mr. Bailey's poem in 1839 was the encourage- 
ment of poetical lawlessness. That " Festus" 
should be successful on its fust appearance was in 
no degree to be wondered at, It came at a 
moment when poetry was in a low condition in this 
country, when the influence of Byron, though still 
paramount, was on the decline, and when the 
healthier influences of Keats and Wordsworth had 
not passed beyond a confined circle. The " Faust" 
of Goethe was the ruling poem of the hour in this 
country ; after having been slowly accepted by a 
few readers in England, it had gradually spread, in 
the early translations, to the body of the nation. 
Tennyson was writing his enchanting melodies, 
which were to bring English taste back to the art 
of poetry ; but Tennyson was still unknown. The 
early writings of Mr. Browning, so far as they were 
as yet understood, supported the " Faust " manner 
of composition. In this very blank and quiet 
time, when, to a superficial eye, English poetry 
seemed to be almost extinguished, Mr. Pickering 
produced a volume of anonymous verse entitled 
"Festus," which was hailed at once by a hundred 
voices as the manifest " Faust " of the English- 
speaking nations, presenting a genius as great as 
that of Goethe, with the further adornment of an 
English piety. Amid the clamour of welcome, one 
critic of high position allowed himself to write : 
" The poet of 1 Festus ' transcends even Goethe in 
one particular — in the sacred character of his 
poem." That "Festus" should succeed on its 
first appearance was no matter for surprise. What 
amazes us is that its vogue should have continued. 

In 1839 Lord Tennyson stated -and it is one of 

his very rare utterances on contemporary poetry — 
"I can scarcely trust myself to say how much I 
admire 'Festus,' for fear of falling into extrava- 
gance." Would he, would any judge of poetry, 
say as much now ? We think not ; yet the public 
seems as pleased as ever. We may trace the im- 
mediate effect of the publication of " Festus " on 
the poetry which followed it: from younger hands. 
It affected Miss Barrett, as may be seen in her 
volumes of 1844. It affected Mr. Browning, be- 
yond a doubt, in the execution of several of his 
"Bells and Pomegranates." But it may be seen 
working, like a coarse and fiery spirit, in the very 
blood of those feebler poets who began to come 
forward forty years ago, and who, as the Spasmodic 
School, ruled English poetry for a while with a 
fantastic sway. Nothing is more interesting than 
to trace the direct effect of " Festus " on these 
once influential writers. Sydney Dobell, in 1846, 
says: "I am going to read Bailey's ' Festus,' of 
which I as yet know nothing. Envy me." He 
reads it, and his own " Roman " is the first result. 
But it immediately affects all his conceptions of 
poetic art. We find him emitting such sentiments 
as these in his letters : " Poetry should roll from 
the heart as tears from the eye — unbidden. * * * 
Rhyme is the curse of our language and literature." 
This was for some years the theory of poetry as an 
artless inspiration, a flow of interminable blank 
verse thrown up in. a liquid state red-hot from the 
volcanic mind. For this heresy " Festus " was 
doubtless responsible ; and, apart from the pleasure 
given by its positive poetic merits, which are not 
few, it must be regarded as having been a great 
corrupter of taste. — The Spectator. 



FLORENCE IN THE TIME OF LORENZO 
DE' MEDICI. 

Florence was the Athens of the mediaeval Greece, 
with Lorenzo de' Medici for her Pericles. Nowhere 
was the classic revival more enthusiastic or more 
general. Noble ladies kissed the hern of the robe 
of Filelfo; pilgrims from Spain approached Brum 
on their knees; illustrious citizens like Niccolo 
Niccoli spent their fortunes in the collection of 
manuscripts. Florence had utilized her unique 
opportunities of classic culture. Here Manuel 
Chrysoloras had lectured in i.y/>; hen' learned 
Greeks had found an honorable asylum ; here the 
Emperor John Pahxjotogus, scholarly prelates like 
Bessarion of Micas, and philosophers like Genoa- 



die or Gemistos Pktho had attended the council 
which Eugenius I V, convened in 1438; here the 
enlightened liberality of the Florentine Government 
procured instruction for the youths of the republic 
from the most eminent scholars of tin.- day ; here 
Argiropolo lectured on Thucydides, and Ficino on 
Plato ; here flourished the Platonic Academy and 
the Studio Florentine. Admiration of the " Attic 
Moses" became a religious worship. In the; Study 
of Ficino a lamp was kept burning before the bust 
of Plato, as though it were the shrine of a Madonna, 
and the day of his birth and death was commem- 
orated by banquets, as it was celebrated at Alexan- 
dria in tile days ol Plotinus and of Porphyry. With 
such advantages, and with such enthusiams. It is 
not surprising that classic culture was generally 
diffused. Both men and women knew Greek and 
Latin, and the people applauded the arrival at Leg- 
horn of a cargo of manuscript or statuary with the 
same delight with which they welcomed a Florentine 
victory It was a period of great intellectual activ- 
ity. Macehiavelli has pointed out how the mental 
energy which was fostered by the collisions of 
factions called into exercise abilities which in inter- 
vals of peace were directed to worthier objects, and 
raised Florence to the first place in European 
civilization. The republic rose to the zenith of her 
glory under an Athenian tyranny which had genius 
for excuse and the citizens for accomplices. Civil 
dbeords were extinguished, and with peace the 
study of the fine arts and of letters was awakened 
to surprising activity. But there were other sides 
to the picture. The intellectual advance was ac- 
companied by moral corruption. The old love of 
civic freedom was extinct. Unbelief, cynicism, 
sensuality, and indifference poisoned the springs of 
social life and infected the sources of artistic genius. 
The cultured crowd was devoid of principle, 
indifferent to moral law. Selfish, dissolute, des- 
pising Christianity as a sign of intellectual weakness, 
men aped the graces and imitated the vices of the 
heathen world. They were at once profoundly 
superstitious and deeply skeptical. Dreams, visions, 
and portents ruled every detail of domestic life : 
learned historians like Guicciardini declared them- 
selves to have had " experience of aerial spirits:" 
philosophers, like Ficino, lectured from the pro- 
fessional chair on the occult virtues of jewels and 
amulets. Lorenzo de' Medici was the leader and 
representative of this brilliant but hollow society. 
His Circean rule appealed to the taste of the cul- 
tured, while it gratified the senses of the vulgar. 
— The Edinburgh Review. 



OUR YESTERDAYS. 

They may have been days of pleasure, or days of 

pain most likely they have been painted by both ; 

but no matter of what material they were built, they 
were made imperishable, for a man's yesterdays 
cannot be done away with ; the consequences of 
them come one after another and the memory of 
them never dies. Emerson, no doubt, felt for the 
moment as he wrote to his daughter that it would 
lie well if one could "finish every day and be done 
with it," but even as he wrote it, thinker that lie 
was, he must have felt the impossibility, practically 
and spiritually, of carrying out such a creed. 

Goethe, too, says : 

WouM'st thou be a happy liver, 
Let the past be past far ever. 

But this is only visionary ; lie does not, dares not, 
say this can be done, but out of his own sorrow he 
cries, and surely hopelessness echoes through 
every word. 

And who would part with his yesterdays ? There 
may be a deed or two, a word or two, which we 
would, if we could, weed out of that wonderful gar- 
den of the mind called "memory," but these we 
would rather keep, when parting wish them would 
imply the relinquishing the whole, 

80 let us treasure our yesterdays truly, and in 
treasuring them lei us remember that this day, this 
hour, will soon be added to their number, and, re 
metnbering this, see that it goes to make up to then 
glory and not to their grief 

Montreal, Hm At mix, 




') MCHKi : Tommy, is fmm j , r j j . s. a Cbrk&js ? Tsm«) : 
Ho'm j he's it. Ha pim, 

Johnny had i*en carefully brsogfat Wti Mffjfh&it cskuM 
see that. One day he oit epoo hi:-: failherri kioee. in a 
crowded steamer. A lady entereai. " Steta'Bje,"' he Mid, 
as he row t«i his fee!, "take my seat," 

"Darting," he said, " your eye; are a* bright so 
diamonds, your teeth as white, as pearls, your (%» as red aa 
ruhies, and a<>d ** Yes, George," *fejj reeded, sweetly, 
•'and you're as green as an emerald." Then Oeorge wen! 
<«;t into the jet Walk night. 

A Moots r REocfcrr. — Bridget has the JAchen fell of 
her company. Mistress (from the besrf of the stairs, ; 
Bridget! Bridget : Yes, ma'am. Mwtrww: It's ten o'clock. 
Bridget ; 'I 'ank ye, ma'am ; an' wall ye he so hArA ti to 
till me whirs it's twelve. 

Timid wife (to husband going to Kurops on tmmneml : 
Now, dear, do be careful and not fail overboard, won": 
you ? Husband s To be sore I will. Don't, worry ; f 
will be all right. Timid wife; Ami if you sfcofiM ;*eJ 
wrecked out in the ocean, [oh:;. 1 seaftt you to telegraph 
me at once. 

In a small hamlet in the south of England, where cod 

the rale, commenced, •• When, the wicked man.'' 35c 
was suddenly interrupted by the cierk SpriBfjiSBg at: and 
exclaiming, " Please, sir, lie has nor, come yet," 

turin' about the iliven; last accrue?" '-Not intcirelc, 

Moike. Was it imheresiin' ?" "Was it, iodade? An' 

didn't tie as much as say it was an Oirishmari that was top 

of the htvina »p there?'" "Is that $0; MoikeF "Dade 

an' it was, sor. lie said the lad-rh -the-, a 

tuk the belt, was a parte be the name of h>'Kion so be 

dido' 

Geo gentleman : How does my son get on ? Schood- 
teaeher : He's une of the best students in school. I've ma 
complaint to make on that some, odd gentleman : That 
was tile way with me when L went to school, I'm glad 
he's taking after his father. ScIwqI. teacher : But he's 
rather unruly at times, Mr. Hardcastle, and frequent! v has 
to be reprimanded tor fighting, 014 Ccmlemaa : Weil, 1 
suppose it's natural that he should dace some ol his mother's 
striking characteristics. 

Fancy am> Fact. An Irishman, waxing ekiejuem upon 
the glories of the old country, declared that a certain, noble- 
maids palace, nut far from where he used to lire, had 
"three hundred and iwdmy-nvc winders, one winder for 
ivery day in the year." Another man, who was always 
complaining of the hard work he had to do, broke oat one 
day: ''Well, now, I wish I was home agin in me father's 
foine ould castle." " Your father's foitte on hi cusrle is it:'" 
said one of his companions. "Sure it was a forae oul-d 
castle and no mistake. Ye could stand on the root of yes 
father's castle, put your hand down she chimney, ami open 
the front door." 

The Minister OlstTRKWo A Scotch aitrttste: was 
sorely kept under by his •• better half," who placed him ami 
his friends on very short allowance. On one- occasion lie 
had a visit from an old acquaintance, ami after paiientlv 
waiting for his wife's departure she at length, as he thought, 
retired for the night. She had no sooner left than, the hen- 
pecked husband cvu ittngly exclaimed : " 1 am determined 
to he Cesar of my own house 1" and at the same tit;-- rang 
the hell and ordered refreshments, just as he and his 
friend were beginning to enjoy themselves,, "my lady" 
(who had overheard her unfortunate lord's boastfiri eiaeuda 
lion! popped her head in at the doo> and said finch': 
" Cassar, come to bed I " 



PUBLISHERS' NOTICE. 

With the next number of the DwulSWS iti; stiunv 
we shall begin the publication of a aortal story erm.ricri " In 
the Thick of It," by Mrs. S. A. Canon, a Canadian write: 
of recognised ability. The sum deals with the sue oro 
period of the Upper Canadian Rebelrioo, the leading 
actor* in which are effective!} introduced. Mrs, Cut-sun 
is an enthu-aast lor the study of Canadian history. She 
took a prominent part in the creation of the t mob's i,o:o 
Historical Society, to w Inch she has contributed some in- 
(cresting papers and some poems ,,f thoomgbly patriotic 
ring, She is best knouts h\ her volume, " lanva Seeorri 
and Othfi I'oeins," which has Won he: a wide ami hu em 
able reputation in the Ihmom.oo ospem.riri to Onbuno 

In tin- thick of U" belong* to that class of tktkm his- 
torical romance which has as yet been Da so»mii\ cod: 
vated by Canadian write* a. The siririecl is tntenselv 
interesting and the author has dealt a'ith it in an original 
and »tt iking manner, Now i> a good trine foi tdwse who 
have not vet dime so to subscribe to the iHiMiMox hi s 
ik \ i tat, 
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HERE AND THERE. 

Ax Aa.:oMi"T,isiiKi> I'arrot, Some irnvelWns from 
Soeom>, New Mexico, tell us M n wonderful parrot there. 
Is sings to the stccranpaoimfM of a i>t«u>, A party oi 
friends were recently gathered at the residence of the young 
lady Who owns the parrot. The bird as soon as il was 
brought into the room commenced to whistle si populai tune. 
After whistling this nine three times over, one of the ermvpAft}' 
suggested that the. nine be changed, whereupon the parrot 
stopped quickly, and, turning on the young man, cried, 
" Chestnuts ! " The young lady then btgan to play on the 
piano ; and the bird, after listening a while, milled up the 
feathers on his head and sang "The Last Rose of Summer" 
and "Home, Sweet Home." The voice was rather too 
shrill so sound pleasant, but the words could Ite distinctly 
iieard. 

The thriving condition of the Mietnac Indians of Prince 
Edward Island is alluded to by a writer in the Summerside 
JfNftMai4 "Their reserve is on Lennox Island. Thirty 
years ago Ixnnox Island, with the exception of one or two 
cleared patches, was a wild forest. The place could boast 
of only two houses, and the Indians lived in camps. Now 
the clear field and the cultivated farm everywhere meet the 
eye. and every farmer has his own house and barn. There 
are on the island at present over thirty houses, and only one 
camp. V our new houses are in course of erection, and all 
the farms are neatly fenced. There is, too, a very neat 
little church, and the church grounds are enclosed by a sub- 
stantial board ter.ee." The policy of the Dominion Govern- 
ment in conferring the privileges of citizenship upon such 
industrious people has. no doubt, acted as a strong incentive 
to the Indians to improve their condition. 

Tut Hottest Skvi on Earth,- One of the hottest re- 
gions of the earth is along the Persian gulf, where little or 
iso rain falls. At Bahrin the arid shore has no fresh water, 
yet a comparatively numerous population contrives to live 
there, thanks to eopius springs which hurst forth from the 
bottom of she sea. The fresh water is got by diving. The 
• liver, sitting in his boat, winds a great goatskin bag round 
his left arm, the hand grasping its mouth ; then he takes in 
hi> right hand a heavy stone, to which is attached a strong 
line, and thus equipped he plunges in and quickly reaches 
bottom, instantly opening the bag over the strong jet of 
fresh water, he springs up the ascending current, at the same 
time closing the lag. and is helped aboard. The stone is 
then hauled up. and the diver, after taking breath, plunges 
in again. The source of these copious submarine springs is 
thought to be in the green hills of Osman, some five Or six 
hundred miles dislat.t. 



A Christian Trim in Africa. A letter has been re- 
ceived by the Paris Geographical Society from the explorer, 
( ailland', announcing thai Count Teh.ki, who awhile ago 
discovered the big lake Hrnsso-Narok in east Central Africa, 
found a Christian tribe to the north of this lake. They live 
about 800 miles southwest of Abyssinia, in latitude 5* 
north. No white man or native missionary has ever been 
there as far as they know, and Count I'eleki is the first to 
give any information about them, lie believes that at some 
distant period in the past they have had relations with 
Christian Abyssinians. About 800 years ago a princess of 
the Jewish faith drove out the reigning dynasty in Northern 
Abyssinia, and for a century the Christians were bitterly 
prosecuted. It is thought probable that during this era some 
Abyssinian families escaped to the south and founded Chris- 
tian colonies, from whom sprung the Christian natives whom 
Teleki has found surrounded on all sides by paganism. 
Their religion is a very debased form of Christianity, but 
considerable New Testament history has been handed down 
to them in traditions, and they have a priesthood, the cross 
and other emblems of Christianity. 

I.ECEN11S OF tun Xigh I iNi'.At.l.. Among the legends of 
old England are some which aver that certain places are 
never visited by the nightingale. Among these is Havering 
at Bower, where it is said that Edward the Confessor, being 
interrupted by them in his meditations, prayed that they 
might never sing in that place again. In some parts of 
Yorkshire the idea prevails that the nightingale has never 
been heard, and in the forest of St. Leonard's, according to 
an old record, "there doth never singe nightingale, althoughe 
the forests rounde about in tyme of the yeare is replenished 
with nightingales." Izaak Walton, the famous fisherman 
and author of that most delightful book, "The complete 
Angler," has given in the following prose poem a beautiful 
description of the strains of Philomela :- "The nightingale 
breathes such sweet loud music out of its little instrumental 
throat that it might make mankind to think miracles are not 
ceased. He that at midnight, when the very laborer sleeps 
securely, should hear, as I have very often, the clear airs, 
the sweet descants, the natural rising and falling, the doub- 
ling and redoubling of her voice, might well be lifted above 
earth and say, ' Lord, what music hast Thou provided for 
the saints in Heaven, when thou a llordest bad men such 
music on earth ? ' " 

The Most Expensive Leather.— " The most costly 
leather in the world, so far as I know," said a dealer in fine 
skins and leathers, " is known to the trade as piano leather. 
American tanners years ago discovered the secret of making 
Russia leather, with its peculiarly pungent and lasting odour ; 
but the secret of tanning piano leather is known only to a 
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family of tanners in Thurinaia, Germany, ll'i = leather li; 
but one use, the covering of piano keys. A p< 
about i! is that the skins from which il. is tanned are pi 
almost entirely in America, It is a, peculiar kind 
skin. The skin of the common red or Virginia (kci 
make the leather, a species of the animal known sis 
deer, and found only in the vicinity of the great northern 
lakes, alone furnishing the material. The German tanners 
have an agency in Detroit which collects the skins of this 
deer from the Indian and half breed hunters, who supply the 
market. The hunters are paid an average price of about ZO 
cents a pound for the green skins. When the skins are re- 
turned to this country as piano leather they cost the piano 
manufacturer from $15 to $18 a pound. The world's supply 
of this invaluable and necessary material is supplied by the 
Kretzchmar family of tanners, who have six establishments 
in Germany, the largest and best at. Gera in Thuringia." 
tVctv York Shu. 

FIGS as Pool). One of the Persian kings caused the 

celebrated Attic figs to be set before him whenever lie dined, 
for one reason, to remind him that the land where they grew 
was not yet his and that, instead of receiving the fruit as a 
tribute, he was obliged to buy it from abroad ; and, for an- 
other, that it was not only the emblem of health, hut. the 
most wholesome fruit grown. The lig is now pretty well, 
known to be, especially at certain seasons, almost the com- 
mon food of the Italian people; and for months they may 
lie said to live entirely upon them. It is riot the superfluous, 
the luxurious, and thus, as l)r. Nichols says, it is not only 
possible for a man to live upon figs, but that, sitting tinder 
his own vine and fig-tree, a man would have plenty of fowl 
and no landlord. When eaten fresh, it is a medicine as well 
as food ; and they who eat them freely need no potions and 
no aperients. Full of nutrition and all those properties 
that make it valuable as an article of diet, we are confident 
that the fig will take a prominent position in the estimation 
of all who work for and believe in food reform, hot' mvseif, I 
would simply add that, again and again, without liquid of 
any kind, the luscious green fig, eaten with whole meal 
bread, has formed a dish at once simple but rich, and, likc 
the Spaniards salad, fit for a king. The lig is not onlv very 
popular, but it is the most ancient food we cultivate. In 
many countries the failure of this crop also means starvation 
and famine. Travellers in Asia Minor and southern Europe 
provide themselves with figs and olives as provisions for 
long journeys, and not only live, but grow fat on 'die diet. 
The fig has more medicinal properties and more nutriment 
than any other fruit with the exception of the olive. 

They say that Mrs. Humphrey Ward has Wis offered 
/X.ooo for her next work of fiction. 
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HOMESTEAD REGULATIONS. 

All even numbered section*, excepting 8 ami zt\ are 
open for home-dead ami pre-emption entry 
ENTRY. 

Klltry may be 'Made personally at the local lam! f>ftk* 
in which the land to he taken is situate, or if the home- 
steader desires, he may, on application to the Minister 
of the Interior, Ottawa, or the Commissioner of Doits i 
nion Lands. Winnipeg, receive authority for some on- 
near the local office to make the entry' for him. 

DUTIES. 

Under the present law homestead duties may ht \ er- 
forrned in three ways : 

r Three years' cultivation and residence. clu'ring 
which period tht: settler may not he absent for mere 
than sis months in any one year without forfeiting the 
entry 

v. Residence for three years within two miles of the 
homestead quarter section and afterwards next prim ; 
application for patent, reading for month*' in a h*»hi 
table honsc erected upon it. Ten acres must be broken 
the first year after entry, 1$ aero additional in thr 
second, and ts in the third year : 10 acres to be in croo 
the second year, and a§ acres the third year. 

j, A settlet may reside anywhere lor the iirsj two 
years, in the first year breaking 5 acres, in the *ec<md 
crop-pi wg said $ acres and breaking atkHuniui.1 i</ a re- 
also buifding -t hal.-it.tlih- henoie 1 he entry :s forfejle<' 
if lesideti* e is not coinineticett ihe cxpn ,tt ion of t« ■ ■ 
years from date «f entsy. 'I hereafter- the souler tnnst 
reside tlpOfi and CuHlVSte hi-, hfine-tea.! f.,i .it fem\ » 
months in each year lot ihjee year-s, 

APPLICATION FOR PATENT 
may be made l>ei'i'ire the local agent, any bome>te^ 
oispcctor, or the iiitdligcnrc offuci at Nirdr. r„r Hat 
or t^ii'Appdtc Station. 

Su rnontlis' notice tntisl 1^; ^iwtii iu wi.tiiij; IP thct 
Commissioner of iHitninsoti I^tntK by a wsttles of h;s 
intention prior to making ajiplU aiion fm pateiit 

Im^liigencc tift'u,cs arc situate ,tt Winnipeg, (^ii'Ap 
pellc Siaimn and Mni'u. ine Hat Newly arrived irntni 
grants wf]| receive, at any of these offices, tnlortsiA? Km 
u* to the land-, that arc open lot entry, and from the 
officer* it) t. haj^r, free of e* pctise, i f . c and s-ssiMasti e 
in *c;nriofc; lands to m\% them. 

A SECOND HOMESTEAD 
may be taken by any otsr who h*% tet encd k bome*tea<i 
iiatent c« a t.:eililicateui lecontniCEidution, coutueriigne*! 
by l!iet>nimift*ion*ri^ DotHttntTti U«u!*, upwt ftppuc* 
tion tor patent made by him prior to the »e<;or,:i day of 
June, ilsB?. 

Al! «»!itijuaiK rtlion* having refeitiii'-e 10. 'and.* uudz? 
i-ontrtJ oi the l.Umiinii^i fUA fflmment , lymg be :h* 
tj*tern \*owfc&my oi Manitoba and the Pacific (.."«* tt. 
*h«mld be addfe.*Hd n> (he. Scvuti-vt v of iht; lituurmw 
<4 the listeito?, (ittawat, u<r to H li Stnith, loraitu* 
Hi<mr.r of Dominion l^udv. Winnipeg, Mamo-.tba 

Deputy Miniat^f *rf the Interim 
Dep-itmej.i o) u.e iMWtyf, 
Ottawa. Hept s . J 8% 
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While Central and South America are showing 
their willingness to enter into closer commercial 
relations with the United States, Australia and 
japan are suing for an extension of the trade 
between themselves and the Dominion. Mr. Win. 
Mcllwraith, or Rockhampton, Queensland, a 
gentleman whose name has long been one of 
influence in the colony that he represents, is at 
present in Canada for the purpose of collecting 
information as to the resources and manufactures 
of the Dominion, and for ascertaining for what 
products of Australasia might reasonably be ex- 
pected to find a market in Canada. Mr. Mcl hvraith, 
who is a journalist and the proprietor of two 
important newspapers, has lived for several years 
in the Greater Britain of the Antipodes, and takes 
an eager interest in the destinies of his adopted 
country. The completion of our trans-continental 
line and the supplemental projects of direct steam- 
ship and telegraphic communication with Australia 
have drawn the attention of the latter to Canada as 
a market and source of supply. Mr. Mcllwraith 
seems to expect much from the completion of these 
great schemes. The alternate telegraph line he 
deems of the utmost importance, not merely from 
the standpoint of commerce, but as a welcome 
addition to the Empire's provisions for defence. 
As for the mail steamers, he thinks the policy of 
establishing the line was not adopted a moment too 
soon in the interests both of the Mother Country 
and the Colonies. 

The importance of Australia's trade Mr. Mc- 
llwraith illustrated by figures which confirm the 
instructive statistics already given in Mr. Hopkins', 
articles, published some months ago in this journal. 
He mentioned as commodities which, with a little 
effort Canada might supply to Queensland, boots 
and shoes, drapery and haberdashery, fish of 
all kinds, furniture, hardware and ironmongery, 
woollen goods, machinery and matches, and in 
return Canada might have hides, wool, raw sugar, 
and other articles which Queensland could ad- 
vantageously furnish. The labour difficulty was a 
great drawback to the sugar industry in Queensland, 
and the trouble was aggravated by political con- 
troversy. It was, moreover, complicated, on the 
one hand, by humanitarians at a distance who did 
not understand the circumstances of the colony, 
and on the other by jealousies between the white 
workmen and the Polynesians imported by the 
planters. A system of central mills has, however, 
been lately tried, and if it succeeds, the output of 
sugar will be largely increased. In that case Mr, 
Mcllwraith believes that Canada might find it to 
her advantage to get her sugar direct from 
Queensland. 



The Japanese envoy, Mr. Sugimur, has been 
entrusted with a mission similar to that of Mr, 
Mellwmith, He also speaks hopefully, though 
with less detail, of the profit that may be naturally 
expected from the extension of the commercial 
relations between Canada and Japan. It. is surely 
a promising coincidence that these gentlemen, one 
from the new world of the South Pacific, and the 
other from the ancient land of the dawn so recently 
disclosed to the wondering eyes of western civil- 
ization, should be prosecuting at the same time 
enquiries in the issue of which we are so deeply 
concerned. 

We have not yet learned the full results of the 
experiments in sugar beet growing, which were by 
many looked upon as likely to decide the question. 
It would, indeed, be rash to base the practicability 
of such an industry in Canada on one years' or two 
years' or even live years' experiments. When 
Germany began to try her hand at beet culture for 
sugar making purposes, her men of science went all 
astray and prophets of evil were not wanting to 
decry any further attempt as waste of time and 
money. But there were men of research who had 
the great gift of patience— a gift in which the 
Germans excel — and they persevered until triumph 
crowned their efforts. And now Germany is at the 
head of the nations in this profitable industry. 
Last year the 391 German factories found use for 
6.983,960 tons of beets and produced (exclusive of 
molasses), 910,698 tons of raw sugar. Let Canada 
only copy Germany's example and she, too, perhaps 
will succeed. Experts say that our soil and climate 
are favorable. We have an experimental farm, 
expressly for the purpose of shedding light on such 
questions as these, and if the thing is possible, Mr. 
Saunders may be trusted to show how it can be 
made worth while to engage in beet culture in 
Canada. 

Health, strength, grace, presence of mind — these 
are the gems that calisthenics yield, as, indeed, the 
word implies, and as Captain Clarke's exhibition 
proved. Beauty and strength, twin boons, which 
it was once the morbid fashion to keep apart, may- 
be happily and, by remembering and practising well 
taught lessons, permanently united. How much 
this may mean to the daughters of men is suggested 
by a very saddening article recently published in 
the St. James' Gazette. It is headed "The Curse 
of Cosmetics." Therefrom it appears that the 
ruinous fashion of producing complexions by art is 
so prevalent at the present time in England that 
neither warning, nor satire, nor denunciation can 
influence those ladies who, by the use of paint, try 
to increase their personal attractions. It might be 
thought, says the Gazette, that the physical ills 
thence resulting might, when pointed out, be 
sufficiently alarming to act as a deterrent. Vet the 
knowledge of the consequences seems to have little 
effect on those who indulge in the pernicious 
custom. Among these consequences are "the 
premature aging of the face in consequence of the 
slow death of the outer skin, the transformation of 
this delicate covering into a hard, yellow, wrinkled 
substance, which almost simulates the lines of death 
and which gradually becomes incapable of effective 
disguise." There are, moreover, "the perpetual 
discomfort under which the foolish woman must 
labour, the irritation which contracts her skin, and 
the long and weary hours of the toilet, the self 
control necessary to restrain the facial muscles from 
undue exertion, the care with Which she must avoid 
the risks of exposure to July sun or November rain, 



Nor is this all. Death itself may intervene (mm 
the clogging of the pores and consequent interfere™ <■ 
with the natural action of the body IJlood poison 
ing may ensue from the use ol metallic compounds 
and the end will come ill great agony." N"w, 
calisthenics, under proper direction, make resort to 
such baneful artifices not only needless and hateful, 
but impossible. The professor of physical culture 
is. therefore, not only a hygienic and aesthetic, but, 
in a very real sense, a moral reformer. .And it is 
well with countries like Canada in which he is held 
in repute. 

The harvest this year in the Province ol Quebec 
has, according to the bulletin of the Department of 
Agriculture, been much more favorable than 
previous reports from various localities had given 
reason to expect. The estimate of the wheat crop 
is from twenty to thirty bushels per acre: that of 
the barley harvest is an equally favourable average, 
while buckwheat is set down at from twenty to 
twenty-live, and oats at from twenty-five to forty 
bushels per acre. The fruit has. as was foreseen, 
generally proved a failure, though parts of the 
province (especially where care and judgment were 
used) are happy exceptions to the rule. Potatoes 
leave much to be desired, but other root crops were, 
on the whole, fairly good. The hay crop is also 
favourably reported on. Compared with Ontario's 
harvest, that of Quebec has the advantage in wheat. 
In the matter of fruit the record is about the same 
in both provinces. On the whole the Minister of 
Agriculture and the province are to be congratu- 
lated on the result. 

The published report on the state of the Citadel 
Rock, which the city engineer of Quebec addressed 
ten years ago to the Minister of Public Works, is 
quite a long document. In view of the recent 
disaster, it has a historical value beyond what is 
attached to most papers of a civic or departmental 
character. It contains a number of recom- 
mendations, of the nature of which the public had 
already been informed- It is. as we said before, 
deplorable that a tragedy like the late land-slide 
should be turned to partisan uses. The loss of so 
many lives in a manner so inexpressibly sad is the 
least fitting of occasions for the strife of parties. 
The gist of Mr. Baillarge's report is the suggestion 
of a range of buttresses of solid stone and cement, 
five feet broad at base and tapering to four at the 
top, the height being eighty feet. Mr. Baillarge 
seems to have had strong faith in this plan as a 
safeguard against rock-slides. As a less costly 
alternative, which would satisfy public opinion and 
the parties especially interested, he proposed the 
construction of a retaining wall 675 feet long, on 
the line of Champlain street, and the filling of the 
crevices with cement. He expressed himsell 
inclined to favour the second plan which, while 
averting danger for a long time to come, would 
allow of certain needed improvements being earned 
out. lie-sides, it. would not prevent the buttresses 
being added, if necessary, at a subsequent date. 
At Mr. Baillarge's request, the two schemes were 
submitted to the engineers of the Public W orks 
Department, who agreed with himself in pre 
ferring the alternative plan 

The meeting of the American Institute of Mining 
Engineers at Ottawa is an event of considerable 
significance. The range of interest covered bj the 
deliberations of this learned and important body 
embraces the whole continent north of the Gull ol 
Mexico. The mineral resources of the 1 nited 
Slates have in ret cut years undergone remarkable 
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development, as the annual reports published 
by Mr. 1). T. Day. of the V. S. Geological 
Survey, very clearly set forth. As for Canada, its 
mineral wealth is only beginning to be rightly 
appreciated, and the excursions to the Sudbury and 
Port Arthur mining districts, and to the Eastern 
Townships, showed the visitors at least some 
portions of the great field that is so largely 
unworked. Every province of the Dominion has 
its characteristic features of interest to the min- 
eralogist and of value to the capitalist. Even the 
vast areas that lie beyond the reach of civilized 
habitation— the Mackenzie Basin, the Yukon region, 
the Hudson's Bay country, and the unsettled parts 
of our own province, teem with minerals of 
economic value. The mineral production of 
Canada exceeds an annual total of $15,000,000-- 
about a third of which represents the output of coal. 
Gold, iron, copper, phosphates, petroleum, lead, 
and various other substances, more or less precious, 
have their place on the list which our Survey has 
elaborated. 

It has been suggested by one of our contem- 
poraries that provision should be made for dealing 
with fatalities such as the recent land-slide at 
Quebec by the organization of a sort of committee, 
which should be supplied with all the apparatus 
necessary for saving life, and placed under civic or 
government supervision. The suggestion is not 
untimely. There is no less reason why knowledge 
and skill should be applied to the rescue of 
imperiled humanity on land than there is for the 
equipment of a life-saving service to meet the needs 
of endangered vessels or shipwrecked crews. To 
give realization to the suggestion will require some- 
thing more than an article in a newspaper, which is 
read to-day and forgotten to-morrow. To move 
the public or the authorities that represent it is a 
work of time. The vis inertice that resists any 
needed reform is sadly discouraging to ardent 
temperaments. Only agitation, kept: vigorously 
afoot, can effect any improvement, however 
essential to the community's safety or comfort. 
And save in the immediate presence of danger, it is 
almost impossible to make the multitude conscious 
of its existence. The suggestion is doubtless 
practicable, but it must be taken up earnestly by a 
few public-spirited persons and absolutely forced 
on the attention of the people and their rulers if it 
is ever to lie more than a scheme on paper. 

THE SETTLEMENT OF GASPES1E. 

We have learned with satisfaction that a move- 
ment is afoot to settle a colony of Belgians in the 
county of Gasp*. The Hon. A. I), de Vos, a 
leading statesman of Belgium, arrived recently at 
Quebec, in connection with the purchase of a tract 
of land suitable for the purpose, M. de Vos, on 
reaching Canada, at once put himself in communi- 
cation with Mr. Charles de BoutiUier and the cure 
of Gasp* Basin, who is a native of Belgium. The 
plan favored by the Belgian authorities is to leave 
the enterprise in the hands of the capitalists who 
have offered to advance the money for the necessary 
outlay M, de Vos, in company with Mr. I.e 
BoutiUier, has already made an inspection of the 
district suggested for the colony and has expressed 
himself as satisfied with the result. His choice 
has fallen on a large township in the neighborhood 
of Gaspe Basin, This experiment in colonization 
will be watched with much interest by those who 
have concerned themselves in the development of 
this important portion of the Province of Quebec, 



The limits of Gaspesie, or the Gaspe Peninsula, 
have been variously stated at different, times by 
different writer:-,. Early in the century the name 
was applied to a much larger area than that which 
it embraces today. According to Mr. T. C. 
Langelier, whose " Esquisse sut la Gaspesie" may- 
lie accepted as a standard authority on the subject, 
the peninsula comprises altogether 10.784 square 
miles, 4,461 of which are in the County of Gaspe, 
and the remainder in Rirnouski and Bonaventure. 
The region has, therefore, an area nearly equal to 
that of Holland or Belgium, and about a third that 
of Ireland. If it were inhabited as densely as even 
Scotland or Switzerland, its population would not 
be less than a million, or if such a parallel be un- 
acceptable, owing to the different conditions of the 
Old World and the New. it would, on the ratio of 
Prince Edward Island, support easily half a million 
souls. Various causes have been assigned for the 
neglect to which this important region has hitherto 
been doomed. In diverse resources it is in no 
respect inferior to other parts of Canada to which 
immigrants have flocked in thousands year after 
year. Early in the century Mr. Joseph Bouchette 
pronounced the land of excellent quality, abounding 
in good timber, maple, beech, birch, spruce, etc., 
the pineries being virtually inexhaustible — while its 
fisheries were among the finest in the world. 
Prosperous colonization is generally associated with 
steady application to agriculture, and it has been 
thought that the extent to which lumbering and 
fishing absorbed the attention of the Gaspesians 
was one great drawback to permanent settlement 
and the increase of the population. Except in the 
eastern portion of Rimouski. the settlements are, 
for the most part, linked in a more or less con- 
tinuous chain along and around the coast. In the 
census of 1765, 109 persons are assigned to Gaspe, 
209 to Baie des Chaleurs. In 1830 the population 
of Gaspe County was 2,567. Tn 1852 it had risen 
to 8,702 ; in 1861, to 11,426 : in 1871, to 15.557 : 
in 1881, to 20,685. The whole of Gaspesie in the 
last year had 56,860 inhabitants, of which 18,908 
lived in Bonaventure, and 17,267 in Rimouski. By 
the last, census Gaspe County yielded annually 
28,047 bushels of spring and 695 bushels of winter 
wheat; 46.952 of barley ; 87,551 of oats; 6,609 of 
rye ; 6,172 of peas ; 1,562 of buckwheat ; toi of 
corn; 423,591 of potatoes; 114,591 of turnips; 
13,493 of other roots, and 17,169 tons of hay. The 
average of produce per acre is much larger in Gaspe 
than in either of the other two counties of the 
peninsula. It is, indeed, on a par with that of 
better known and more highly praised portions of 
the Province and the Dominion. This Mr. 
Langelier has clearly established by actual com- 
parison of figures. 

Into the mineral resources of the Gaspe pen- 
insula we need not now enter. Enough to say that 
they are by no means unimportant, comprising 
lead, copper, asbestos, petroleum and other sub- 
stances in paying quantities. Difficulty of access 
long stood in the way of a thorough exploration of 
the Interior, but in recent years the Geological 
Survey has been devoting considerable attention to 
the region with, in the main, satisfactory results, 
The great and urgent desideratum is the peopling 
of the fertile tracts of the peninsula. Immediately 
after the cession of Canada to England an attempt, 
not altogether fruitless, to settle the north side of 
Gaspe Basin was made by Mr. Felix OTlara, who 
emigrated from Ireland for the purpose, and was 
appointed judge of the district, In 1830 the 
O'tlara colony numbered K96 souls, distributed 
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among four settlements clustered around the Bay. 
Though originally agricultural, these, like the ether 
coast centres of population became ultimately 
absorbed in the fishing industry, while the labour of 
the farm was to 3 great extent neglected, If the 
new colony is to succeed arid to lead the way in the 
opening up of the interior, the founders should 
insist on making agriculture the primary con- 
sideration, The fisheries of Gaspe will always \>t 
important enough to attract enterprising spirits. It 
is in agriculture that it needs the encouragement of 
statesmen and capitalists. 



MR. BLAINE'S GREAT SCHEME. 

Looked at from certain standpoints, there seems 
much that is reasonable in the United States 
Secretary's desire to bring all the nations of the 
New World into closer commercial relations. 
There is something anomalous in the condition of 
things which has hitherto prevailed. It is quite 
intelligible that Mr. Blaine should ask himself 
whether it was in accordance with the due deve- 
lopment of the States of North and South America 
that they should remain tn practical isolation from 
each other, and that nearly all the trade of the 
latter should be monopolized by Europe. Canada, 
too, has felt that this exclusion of North America 
from all the profits of South and Central American 
commerce was hardly iair, and has even sent a 
commissioner to inquire whether our own mer- 
chants and manufacturers should not have a share 
in them. It is not Mr. Blaine's way, however, to 
do things by halves, and he has accordingly gone 
much further than our Government dreamed of 
doing or was in a position to do. What he wants 
is something greatly in advance of our modest 
proposals. He wants uniform patent and copy- 
right laws ; uniform silver coinage ; uniform weights 
and measures, and a uniform standard of customs 
and tariff duties. The last clause reveals pretty 
clearly the nature and extent of his ambition. 

The Congress is to take place next month. Some 
of the delegates have already arrived. They have 
been interviewed by the reporters, lectured by 
Mr. Blaine and banqueted at the Hub. Accounts 
differ as to their acceptance of Mr. Blaine's dicta- 
tion. He has managed to have himself appointed 
president of the Congress, though, not being a 
delegate, he is really not even a member of it. 
Some of the visitors have, it seems, protested 
against his assumption of the chairmanship : but, 
if we may credit the reports that reach us, the 
delegates generally are delighted with their recep- 
tion and with Mr, Blaine. Till the Congress takes 
place, however, there will be no knowing how far 
they are in agreement with him. 

The danger that is obviously to foe apprehended 
from the acceptance of Mr. Blaine's proposals is 
the supremacy in the western hemisphere which it 
would accord to the United States The very fact 
that, in order to make his plan acceptable, Mr, 
Blaine has to alienate the delegates from England. 
Germany, France and Spain, with which nations 
their countries have hitherto had close relations, 
aggravates that danger. The whole conception is. 
in fact, an exaggerated form of the Monroe 
doctrine — America for the Americans and the 
United States supreme arbiter of cis-atlantfc 
destinies. With the exception of the latter and 
Mexico and Bnuil there is not a State on this side of 
the Atlantic that has a population equal to that of 
Canada, In the greater number of them it is less 
than half as much, It was in part the sense of weak 
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ness suggested by the contemplation of independent 
Suites of less than halt a million souls that 
prompted the late President Barrios to unite, it" 
possible, all Central America into a reasonably 
strong Republic. It was, on the other hand, the 
consciousness that, soonet or later, the Govern- 
ment of Washington, if not restrained by internal 
perils, would aim at the empire of the New World, 
that led Western Europe to rejoice at the breaking 
of the Republic in two. Had the North and the 
South remained apart, the balance of power on 
this continent would have been preserved. The 
precedent of successful separation might even have 
brought into existence an ultramontane or Pacific 
Republic. Under such circumstances both Canada 
and the nations of Central and South America 
would have run no risk of absorption. As it is, 
the power of otsr great and comparatively populous 
neighbour is a constant menace to the smaller 
States of the continent. Mr. Blaine has made 
himself the champion of the revised Monroe 
doctrine — a doctrine which would make the United 
States mistress of the New World from Point 
Barrow to Cape Horn, mistress of the Atlantic to 
its median line, and of the Pacific half way 
across. Against such pretension it is clearly the 
interest of Canada, of Mexico, of Central and of 
South America to protest with united energy. 

THE LUCK OF THE GROSVENORS. 

In 1676 Sir Thomas, the third Baronet, made the 
marriage that was to work a momentous change in 
the future and build up one of the greatest fortunes 
in the kingdom. His wife, Mary, the heiress of 
Alexander Davies, of Ebury, in Middlesex, brought 
him the freehold of a few grass fields, then only used 
for pasturing cows, which in process of time became 
of immense value as building land and the site of 
Grosvenor-square and the surrounding streets. One 
of these, Davies-street, commemorates her name. 
It was not, however, till nearly fifty years afterward, 
in the time of her son, Sir Richard, that the build- 
ings were commenced and the golden tide of wealth 
set in, bringing with it a rapid accumulation of 
honours. In 1761 this Sir Richard's nephew and 
namesake was raised to the peerage as Baron Gros- 
venor, and further created Viscount Belgrave and 
Earl Grosvenor in 1 784. His son became Marquess 
of Westminster in 1 831, and the third Marquess re- 
ceived a dukedom in 1874. The good fortune of 
the Grosvenors had not culminated even in the 
match with the Ebury heiress, for about J761 the 
first lord made another extraordinary acquisition. 
Soon after George I IP's marriage the ground on 
which Grosvenor-placenow stands, with the adjacent 
estate, then the property of the Duke of Atholl, was 
offered for sale for ,£20,000, and, as it adjoined the 
grounds of Buckingham House, the King wished 
that it should be bought by the Crown. But Mr. 
Grenville, who was then Minister, refused to sanction 
the expenditure. It was finally sold by auction, 
and Lord Grosvenor became the purchaser, paying 
for it a price considered rather above its value. 
Another noble Lord had sent to bid for it, and was 
disappointed when his agent returned unsuccessful. 

" How was it," asked Lord (whose descendants 

recall the transaction with unavailing regret.) " that 
you did not buy it ? " " My Lord," replied the 
agent, "I could not conscientiously have offered 
what IjotA Grosvenor did. He gave at the very 
least £200 more than it was worth ! " 

To all outward apiiearance he had made but a 
poor b?rgain. The site of the future Belgravia was, 
up to the year 1826, a clayey swamp called the Five 
Fields, intersected by mud banks and occupied only 
by a few sheds. The soil '* retained so much water 
that no one would build there, and the ' Fields ' 
were the terror of foot passengers proceeding from 
London to Chelsea after nightfall," Many people 
believe them to have been one of the burial places 
m use during the great plague of London, Nobody, 
in their wildest dreams, would have thought of in- 
habiting them.— The Roll 0/ Battle Abbey, 




Ills Worship JACQUES GkkniER, Km.>cikk, MAYOR or 
Montreal,- In the present issue of the Dominion Im.VS- 
TRATED we «re happy to be able to gratify many of our 
leaders with a fine portrait of our esteemed Mayor, Mr. 
(aeques C renter. Long before he readied the well-earned 
position of high responsibility which he now occupies, Mr. 
Grenier was a familiar figure in our civic parliament! and 
in connection with all undertakings that tended to promote 
the public weal. He is one of the oldest of our men of 
business, having for nearly half a century been one of our 
most enterprising merchants. Mr. Grenier was born on the 
20th of January, iSz^, at Berthier en Haul, the fourth of a 
family of eight children. He came of a hardy, virtuous 
and industrious stock. His father belonged to the estim- 
able and once highly influential class of patrons-nnvigateurs, 
whose hazardous profession was well calculated to elicit the 
qualities which the son's career has so admirably illus- 
trated. In his early years our worthy mayor was himself 
no stranger to the perils of the water, as he often accom- 
panied his father on his trips, and before he had well com- 
menced his education, he knew not a little of the duties of 
a river sailor. When about ten years old he was placed at 
the commercial school of Berthier, then conducted by Mr. 
McConville, a gentleman of Irish origin. At the same 
academy were Mr. Cuthbert, seigneur of Berthier, and the 
late regretted Judge Mousseau. After some six years' in- 
struction in the various branches, the future mayor entered 
the office of Mr. Sautalle, of Sorel, who was then doing a 
large general business ; but after nine months' experience of 
inuoor work, he returned home with the intention-of resum- 
ing the more congenial occupation of his earlier years. It 
so happened that just then one of his boyhood's comrades, 
the late Mr. Pierre Plamondon, was about to open a store 
for the sale of cotton prints and other fabrics on St. Paul 
street, in this city, and to his counsel and recommendation 
it was owing that Mr. Grenier obtained a situation with 
Messrs. Francois and Jean Leclerc, whose store was on the 
site of the Richelieu Navigation Company's offices. He 
began with a very modest salary, and for some years he 
still yearned for the breezes of the river and free healthy 
life of the navigator. In those years— the early years cf 
Queen Victoria's reign — the manner of conducting business 
differed considerably from that which prevails to-day. The 
ways of attracting customers were much more primitive. 
The clientele of the young clerk's employers consisted large- 
ly of voyageurs of the Hudson Bay Company and shanty- 
men, and it was part of the boy's duty to bring about, by 
adroitness and eloquence, such close relations between de- 
mand and supply as would be profitable to all concerned. 
The voyageur, entering in dilapidated garb, issued forth in 
a costume which, in his own estimation— the result of skil- 
ful argument — was fit for a prince. Mr. Grenier served in 
a subordinate position until 1845, when he thought it time 
to start on his own account. Having married Mile. 
Frenette, the sister in-law of Mr. Plamondon, he entered 
into partnership with the latter, which lasted for two years. 
Then he began a business, jointly with Mr. Martin, which 
he managed until 1857, when his public life commenced. 
It was at this date that he was first elected to the City 
Council, and three times in succession the same electors 
confirmed their original choice. In i860 he went to Great 
Britain on business, crossing in the Hungarian, of tragic 
memory. In 1866 the partnership was dissolved, and he 
canied on the business on his own account. In 1872 he 
was elected by 600 majority for St. James Ward. Soon 
after he was made a member of the Finance Committee, of 
which he became chairman in 1880. His integrity and 
capacity in the discharge of his important functions created 
the utmost confidence in his administration, a confidence 
which was universally and flatteringly recognized in 
February last in his election by acclamation to the Mayor's 
chair, as successor to the lion. J. J. C. Abbott, That high 
position he had frequently declined, when offered in pre- 
vious years by admiring friends, preferring to remain at the 
head of the Finance Committee, the duties of which trust 
it was deemed that no one else could discharge so well. 
He has also been chairman of the Market, License and 
Water Works Committees, and for five years presided over 
the civic department of police. When he retired from this 
last position, lie was presented with 0. portrait by the officers 
of the force. Mr. Grenier has also filled several other im- 
portant offices, such as viarguillier in Notre Dame parish, 
member of the Catholic School Commission, and presi- 
dent of the Iloehelaga Bank and of" the Banque dti Peuple. 
He ha> also an interest in some important manufacturing 
institutions especially the Hudon, Valleylield and Si, 
Anne cotton factories. Mayor Grenier suffered a sad blow 
recently in the death of his son, in which affliction he hud 
the sympathy of the entire community. 

Farming in ManjTOHa, — .Skttler'n Shanty, Kiust 
Vr.Alt, In this engraving and that which follows our 
readers have some further illustrations of the temporary 
abodes of the Manitoba pioneer in his first year's experience 
of his home. Unlike the tar-papered bachelor's "shack," 
of which we gave a view in a former issue, there is about 
these finl year residences an air of cheerfulness and (if one 
could only peep inside) even of comfort. The appearance 
of the figures 111 the family group in the second engraving 



would seem to indicate that they have left more comfortably 
homes in one of tlu; older provinces when, for the prize i,( 
Ifk) or 320 acres, they undertook to submit to the incon- 
venience* of pioneer life. The genuine homesteader, 
who complies with the Government regulations, is, wiser, 
once located, as safe in (lie possession of his holding as if 
he had the patent from the Crown. 

SETT'UiR'H FARM, Skconi.) Vi.au. This engraving <,f ; , 
farm, situated among the bluffs near Rapid City, Western 
Manitoba, is a fair sample of the home of the second year's 
pioneer. The house is constructed of poplar log:, cut in 
the neighbourhood, with thatched roof, two windows anil a 
tin chimney. The whole dwelling has cost the settler little 
more than his own lime. That mixed farming is what is 
best is now becoming generally recognized. Stock -raising 
is certainly a sure investment, pleasant and profitable, and 
humbly as the subject of our illustration may have started 
on his new career- -with half a dozen cows, perhaps a yoke 
of oxen, thirty or forty sheep, and some poultry— its a very- 
few years he will be as comfortably oil as his heart can 
desire, 'there are still in Manitoba thousands of acres of 
free land well suited for mixed farming. In the best culti- 
vated wheat districts Government lands are very scarce. 
The newcomer or inexperienced settler will act. more pru- 
dently in starting with a little stock than by going exten- 
sively into wheat raising and expending large sum- on the 
purchase of machinery. 

Typical Manitoba Farm. -The absence of the big 

barn may detract, to Eastern eyes, from the appearance of 
this picture. It has been said that for a good meal one- 
should go to the farm with a small dwelling house and the 
big barn. In Manitoba the wheat stacks take the place of 
the barn. If they are plentiful and plump one is sure to 
fare well. As soon as it is thrashed the grain is nearly 
always taken by teams to the tall grain elevator at the 
nearest station. Uur illustration will correct the common 
notion that the Western Manitoba farm is a bleak flat plain. 
The site of the house, just south of a natural poplar bluff, 
is aptly chosen. In the distance are more bluffs : the land 
is gently rolling, and, could we view the farm from other 
points, there would be new features of interest. It is, of 
course, quite the rule for each farmer to think that he has 
the most attractive site in the district. 

Sergeant C. M. Hall, 79111 Battalion, Winner or 

the Grand Aggregate.- In our last number the name of 

Sergeant M. Hall, of the 79th Battalion, was by inadver- 
tence omitted from the description of the matches in which 
he and Private Burns played so distinguished a part. 

I Zi.ngari vs. Quebec Cricket Team. The group 

presented in this engraving comprises the portraits of gen- 
tlemen who took part in a match recently plaved on the 
Plains of Abraham, Quebec, between 1 Zingari and that 
city. The former team was composed entirely ot Ontario 
men ; the latter, of five Quebec men, two from the Gover- 
nor-General's party, three from the fleet and Major Wrench, 
of Halifax. The match was thoroughly enjoyable. The 
bowling of the Western men was too much for the Cmebecs, 
who were defeated. The match was a pleasant feature in a 
round of amusements which comprised balls, picnics and 
dinners, making altogether a delightful season of gaiety for 
the favoured ones. The Ontario team, brought by Mr. ). 
A. Barron, mainly from Hamilton and Toronto, were vic- 
torious by an inning and 57 runs. For the winners Messrs. 
Winslow, Stratum and Collins played a good inning, and 
for Quebec Major Wrench (14) and Messrs. Morecomb (11) 
and J. Burstall (10) alone reached double figures. In the 
second inning Mr. J. Burstall hit well and hard for 31. 
The score is as follows : 



QUKBBC . 
First In H itig . 

Mr. VV. Stevens. K.N., c Gillespie, b Dickey .« 

Mr. A. H. Me Matron, b Dickey 1 

Major Wrench, b Dickey M 

Mr. lionkes, b Dickey O 

Mr. VV. J. Morecomb. K N. , t: fet ration, I' McGiverin 11 

Mi. I.. H. (Jmfreville, K.N., b McGiverin ... o 

Hon. J Stanley, b McGiverin ' 

Mr. I Hurstntl, b Dickey m 

Mr. Lrtiiibton Sewell, b Dickey 

Mr. Harcouri Smith, not out I 

Mr. J. White, run out » 

Extras to 

Tola S? 



,S,-.*(i«ir' fjttiittg 



M p , W. Stevens, K.N., b McGiverin.. 

Mr. A. II. M,. Million. I b w b McGiverin 1 

Major Wrench, I. Dickey .< 

Mr. lioakes, I. McGiverin 1 

Mr. \V. I Morecomb, R,N.,»b«eni ' 

Mr 1,. It. Umfreville, K N , !■ MeGiveiin n 

Hon, J Stanley, b McGiverin . - i 

Mr. J. R.irsull, li Gillespie :< 

Mr. i uinblou Sewell, mil 0111 < 

Mr. rirtrcriurl Smith, h Gillespiu .1 

Mr. J, White, h Gillespie a 

Kxtrtis I 

'tain! .. . s» 

I /ISO.MII 

I'irxl In >i tu/t 

Mr. A. Winnlow, b |. la itley a* 

Mr, W, A. Smuton, h Hoake* « 

Mr. I.;. Gillespie c McMnhon, h Stnntey . . . u 

Mr. A, H. Collins, e Smith, It Hurst .11 t* 

Mr. U. W. Hurray, b Hursinll 

Mr. If, 8. Dlckay. bRiiMnll.. ■ ■•■ 1 

Mr II, li. Price, b Stevens, » 

Mr. W P. Parker, t Stevens . S 

Mr. .1 . Barron. iHit out , ' 

Mr. J. Sliding, b Hiusiitiil » 

Mr. li. MeUiveriil, b Hiirstitll, li 

tarns ■ ■ ■ .,,•*>} 

Total 
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The following are the names of the players, as shown in 
our engraving : 1. II. Price, Toronto (1 Zingari) 5 2. A. II. 
Collins, Toronto (i Zingari) ; 3. J. V. Burstall, Quebec 
(Quebec team) ; .\. L. I. Stratum, Peterborough ( I Zingari); 
5. G. R, While, Quebec (Quebec team); 6. A. II. Gilles- 
pie, Hamilton (1 Zingari); 7. II. H. McGiverin, Hamilton 
(I Zingari) ; S. Major Wrench, Halifax (Quebec team) ; 
9. Alex. Harvey, Hamilton (I Zingari); 10. A. II. 
McMabon, A.D.C. (Quebec team) ; 11. Ilarcourt Smith, 
Quebec (Quebec team) ; 12. J. Stirling, Toronto (1 Zingari); 
13. A. Winslow, Toronto (1 Zingari); 14. Hon. W. Stan- 
ley (did not play); 15. Lieut. Umfreville, H.M.S. Pyjades 
(Quebec team); 16. W.I). Parker, Peterborough (I Zin- 
gari); 17. J. A. Barron, M.P. (I Zingari); iS. Barron, 
son of Mr. J. A. Barron. M.P. (did not play); 19. Hon. 
F. Stanley (Quebec team) ; 20. Hon. George Stanley 
(Quebec team); 21. V. G. Dickey, Toronto (I Zingari); 
22. Mr. Stevens, H.M.S. Bellerophon (Quebec team). 

The Vies Crickkt Eleven. — This engraving is sure to 
be of interest to cricketers in Canada and elsewhere, espe- 
cially as a memento of the recent tour of the Vies through 
the Upper Province. It was a happy thought which 
prompted the Vies eleven to devote their summer holiday 
to a week's tour in Ontario, and those who were fortunate 
enough to be included in the team had a most enjoyable 
outing, upon which they will reflect with pleasure for a long 
time to come. The result of the tour was, we believe, a 
source of great satisfaction, and, perhaps, ol some surprise, 
to the friends of the Vies, for they returned to town with 
four victories to their credit out of six matches played. The 
matches won were against (1) Lakefield by 55 runs on first 
innings; (2) United Counties of Peterboro and Victoria by 
17 runs on first innings ; (3) Kingston by 57 runs on first 
innings ; (4) Brockville by three wickets. The matches 
lost were against (1) Peterboro by an innings and 84 runs ; 
(2) Napanee by 63 runs on first innings. At Peterboro and 
Kingston the wickets were all that a batsman could wish 
for, but the grounds at Napanee and Brockville have been 
recently laid and consequently did not play very truly. In 
the second innings against Lakefield the Vies made 278 
runs, the largest score, we believe, yet made on the Peter- 
boro ground. Towards this large total Mackie contributed 
no less than 97. The fielding of the Vies generally through- 
out the tour was superb, and was very favourably com- 
mented upon by visitors to the matches at Peterboro. The 
visitors were most hospitably entertained wherever they 
went, and they have special reason to remember their visit 
to Peterboro, where they stayed four days. The privileges 
of the club were granted to them, and there they heard 
some really first-rate part-singing, and on Tuesday evening 
they were entertained at " Auburn," the country seat of the 
Hon. R. Hamilton, where a most enjoyable time was spent, 
including dancing and roaming through the beautiful 
grounds, which were everywhere illuminated by Chinese 
lanterns. The Vies completed a splendid trip by returning 
to Montreal from Brockville on the 25th August by the 
Upper Canada boat. The management of the trip and the 
captaincy of the eleven were entrusted to Mr. A. Browning, 
and the result of the tour proved that a good selection had 
been made. Tills tour has served to remind the Montrealers 
and Upper Canadians that the love of the grand old English 
game of cricket still lives in the breasts of a few of the in- 
habitants of the commercial metropolis, and the result has 
shown that an eleven can go away and wrest several vic- 
tories from good clubs in Ontario. But unfortunately the 
Vies cannot Invite the Ontarians to come to Montreal to 
play. The reason is deplorably obvious. There is nut a 
single cricket ground in or near the city where a decent 
pitch can be made Oh which to play a game, for this 
reason American clubs and visiting elevens from Knglaml 
and Ireland are obliged to pass Montreal and proceed to 
Upper Canada before they can get a match. Land is so 
valuable in the neighbourhood ol Montreal thai it is prac- 
tically impossible for cricketers to provide themselves with 
a giound unless some wealthy and generous lovers of (he 
game come forward and assist them with some capital. It 
is proposed to form a joint -stock company to purchase a 
suitable property, perhaps in the neighbourhood ol t ote St. 
Auloine, The frontage migbl be held for a lime and then 
told for villa lots at an advanced price, and such sales 
would reduce the cost of the cricket ground, which would, 
of course, be the properl y of I he shareholders. T <>r the 
credit of the city it is to be hoped that this will won be cat 
tied out. The group portrait of the eleven is from a 
photograph taken by Henderson of UrockviUe, 

Till, JllDGMENt Of Caws. The old story is well known 
to our readers. They can recall how the shepherd of 
Mount Ida was visited by a deputation from Olympus and 
made the judge In it grave tiuestion, His decision and its 
result* the awarding of the Golden Apple to Venn*, and 



the implied offence to Juno and Minerva all this has been 
related again and again by poets, ancient and modern. 
Tennyson, in his " 1 Knone," has sung the sorrows ef ike 
unhappy mistress of lite slill unsophisticated Paris, The 
scene in our engraving is, we need scarcely say, a. modern 
version of the legend. The artist has drcs-ed his goddess in 
the fashion of the 18th century. It is easy enough to 
identify them, Juno, Minerva and the smiling Venus are 
there with all their well known characteristics, and Palis h 
quite true to liis rile, only that the apple is one of Pomona's 
own productions, instead of being called from the gold- 
smiths collection. It is a clever picture. The faces, 
altitudes and guises of the figures, male and female, are 
well conceived and skilfully execitcd. 

Tennis Tournament at Ciiari.ottktown, P.E.I, "ur 

engraving gives portraits of the participators in an event of 
unusual interest, which took (dace at Charlottetown towards 
(he close of August. Tennis, which has during the last 
few years aroused so much enthusiasm in England and in 
the United States, promises to have no less ardent devotees 
on Canadian soil. Already from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
it has made good its footing, and even in the newly settled 
districts of the North-West and British Columbia, the 
tennis court has become a sine qnA nan of social life. The 
tournament, which opened in the delightful Arcadia of 
Prince Edward Island on the 19th of August, was success- 
ful in every way, the visitors enjoying their week's outing 
and the people of Charlottetown displaying all the gracious 
hospitality for which they are noted. The following is a 
complete list of the ladies and gentlemen who took part in 
the games, either as players or spectators, hosts or guest?, 
the names of the players being distinguished by italic 

type : - 
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by Mr, Breckeft and Miss J Jesbrisay agaim>t Mr. and Miss 
Smith. Both side* played well. Excitement arm.. rig the 
spectators became intense, and every good stroke (there 
were many of therm elicited rounds of applause. Even- 
tually, after three bard rets bad (wen played, the last of 
which went So six a!!, Mr. Breeken and Mi** DesUrissy 
scored a well contested victory. The scores throughout 



were : 

Mr. Breeken -Mr (Jrant Mr Hi*»art 

Miss ItevHrimy * '' Miss Ari.-mr!) Mis* ris:.! 

^ — 4 

' — 1 

Mr. si-sisr- 

Mr, Smith Mi. Banlett Mis , i ;aU 

Mis-r Smith S1l<« I'r.'.rrt'l 

s- 3 

51 r. Mors. m (.Dpt. Aira.ia 

Miss Breeken ' " Miss V-!\mrrnK 



I. Gordon Mil. cod, St. John, N.B. ; 2. Stanley New- 
bery, Charlottetown, P.E.I. ; 3. E. Gregory, Anti- 
gonish, N.S. ; 4. Miss Ptppy, New York, U.S.A.; 5. 
Mrs. McDougall, Antigonish, N.S. ; 6. Miss Simpson, 
Pictou, N.S. ; 7. l.etlh Breeken, Charlottetown, P.E.I. ; 
8. Miss I. Swabey, Toronto, Out. ; 9. Beverly Neiabery, 
Charlottetown, P.E.I. ; 10. W. A. Weeks, Charlottetown, 
P.E.I. ; 11. Mrs. Gane, New York, U.S.A.; 12. T. 
Weldon, Antigonish, N.S. ; 13. Mr. Cane, New York, 
U.S.A.; 14, Miss Engs, Newport. R.I. ; 15. Mrs. Bart- 
lett, Charlottetown, P.E.I. ; 16. Miss A maud ; 17. A. 
McDougall, Antigonish, N.S. ; 18. Miss M. Palmer, Char- 
lottetown, P.E.I. ; 10. //. Smith, St. John, N.B. : 20. 
Miss E. Palmer, Charlottetown, P.K.I. : 21. Mhs Dei- 
Brisay, Charlottetown, P.E.I. ; 22. Mrs. McUeod, St. 
fohn, N.B. ; 23. /•'. //. AruanJ, Charlottetown, P.E.I. ; 
24. Mrs. Snow," Pictou, N.S. ; 25. Mrs. Blanehard, Char- 
lottetown, P.E.I. : 26. Miss A, Breeken, Charlottetown, 
P.E.I. ; 27. C. Primrose, Pictou, N.S. ; 28. Miss Ball, 
Charlottetown, P.E.I. ; 29. Mrs. Aruaud, Charlottetown, 
P.E.I. ; 30. Mrs. Newbery, Charlottetown, P.E.I. ; 31. 
Rev. J. Simpson, (Aug. ), Charlottetown, P.K.I. ; 32. Miss 
Burpee, St. Fohn, N.B. ; 33. II'. A. 0. Mown, Char- 
lottetown, P.E.I.; 34- IX B. Stewart, Charlottetown, 
P.E.I. ; 55. Miss Swabey, Toronto, Ont. ; 36. A', C. 
Grant, St. John, N.B. ; 37. Miss Bayard, St. John, N.B. : 
38. Miss M. Ball, Charlottetown, P.K.I. ; 30. //. Lltml, 
Antigonish, N.S. ; 40. I'erey Pope, Charlottetown, P.K.I. : 
41. Miss Gordon, Pictou, N.S. ; 42. Miss Adams, St. 
John, N.B. ; 4?. C, Hensley, Windsor, N.S. ; 44- 'Viss 
"Smith, St. John, N.B. ; 4$. Capt. .Union, Pictou, N.S. : 
46. Prof. Roberts, Windsor, N.S. ; .17 MissTarree, Wind- 
sor, N.S. ; 48. Miss Primrose, Pictou, N.S. ; 40. Miss 
Copeland, Pictou, N.S. ; 50. ./. ■'. BartMt, Charlotte- 
town, P.E.I.; 51. Ernest lugs, Charlottetown, P.K.I. ; 
\z. Mrs. Russell, Windsor, N.S, ; 53. Miss Hind, Wind 
sor, N.S. ; 54. A. B. Warburton, Charlottetown, P.E.I. 
The first match was for the prise in ladies' doubles, and 
Mr. A. B. Warburton, president of the Charlottetown 
Club, sent in the teams. The play was generally good in 
some cases especially line. The scores weie as follows : 

Mi-,s Warns Miss Kail Mrs. Arnautl Miss Priniraso 

Mis« Bmuxw v *' Miss l.»e»HrU»y Miss Itaireti Mis» CopeUm..! 
t> 1 r — i 

Miss Athuus Nivs, ArnauU 
Mi,-, Itiirpec ' ' Mis~ Harrett 

p — ;l 

n- - j 

Next came the match for gentlemen's doubles, which 
showed some stirring play and some tough struggles lor 
victory. The first to lake the racquets were Messrs, M or son 
and Weeks, of Chat lottetott n, against Messrs, Grant and 
Smith, of St. [ohm In ibis match St, John proved too 
strong for (he home players. The next to enter the Court 
were Messrs, l.eilh Breeken and E. lugs against Prof. 
Roberts and Mr. Hensley, of Windsor. Both ol these 
teams were strong and made a hard light. Many difficult 
Strokes were made, and the skill displayed was such as to 
delight the hearts of all lovers of the game. Ibeeken and 
lugs wrested the victory from the Windsor players alter a 
determined struggle, One of the hanlest battles was be- 
tween Messrs, Pope ami Stewart, on the one side, and 



.Mr Srn'r.r: 



?.Ir. Bre.-sen 

Mr. Breeken . Mr. Morson Miiss IJetBrisa 
Miss Deslrrisay ' s Mi-- Brecke*! 



Mr. Mel est 

' Mis* Ccpciyi^d 



' Mr... Aruao'j 



Mr. S5*W3urt 
Miss Ha.i 



-Mr. SasHfa 
' >I^ss iSsr. lh 



In gentlemen's singles there was seme capital play, in 
one case three sets rxring required to ilecsde the victory. 
The fraat contest for the cup fell to Lloyd aad Hensley, she 
former of whom carried it off for Antigonish after some 
most beautiful play. The scores were as follows : 
Hens!ey vr, Aimon Painter s-. R«4rert« He^-icy vs. Fviinner 

<i 2 i S t % 

Pcpe vs Smith 6 — 4 — = 



Mel^od vs. Mer^.r 
6—3 
r — 1 

Bfeckcn vs. Gfaot 

6—2 



Prspe 



lags 



,■ vs. NtcL^yu 

4—6 
. MetJougiiH 



vs stcteiM 

2 6 



0— ♦ 

Breeken vs. Baftleti 



'— S 

i — % 

tJv.y.i vs. Herr-'ey 



for la 



In the contest tor the 

fought games took place. The tin 

Burpee ami Miss DesBrisay, prese 

interesting feature of the tournami 

admirably matched. Miss Burpee c 

a most spirited three-set contest, a 

of the ladies' singles. The scores throughout were: 

Mi" Burpee vs. Miss Ball M -- Artaras • s %i - Sljisr,:..! 

i- — r~ Ts 
c. — 4 I — 

MiN. lr.r^lSri>:iy vs. M-s> Ad;tiiss 



s' singles, some hard 
sets, played by Miss 
~d perhaps the most 
:, £he players being 
leout victorious after 
thus became winner 



Mrs. AnuniU vs. >Uss Smith 



4— « 
i— 6 



^^iss r.tiFpcv vs. Miss Smith 



\1-..- HiiriMre vs. S^i-s t^^lsris^y 



After the last set was played Mr. Warburton. president 
of the Charlottetown Club, and Mrs. Macdooakl distri- 
buted the prises to the successful competitors. On Wed- 
nesday, August 20, on the invitation of the president of 
the Charlottetown club, a meeting for the purpose ol 
organizing a Maritime Piovince Lawn renins Association 
was held at the Davies Hotel, the association was suc- 



cessfully formed and the following officers 
ensuing year. Officers, of the Maritime 
Tennis Association for 1S80-OO 
Pictou L,T C, ; Vice-President 



ITes 



Pi 



T.C. ; Secretary 
Kxecuti ve t ommi 
Roberts, Windsor 
A. I. Camphell, 
Monish 1, PA". ; s. 



K 



Sm 



mnt, 
'ictc 



tot, l 
Robert 

"h. 



L. 



L.T. 



R 



Wincise 

ft i„* i\L 

.'. ; Pro: 
i L.T.C. 



uro 1,.T;C. ; Ernest Gregory, Anti- 
Maunseli, Fredcrktcn L, I'.C ; Percy 

Pope, Charloutetown L.'l'.t'. ; - - -, Halifax UT.C. 

It was resolved that the next tournament shOttld be held at 
Truro in August, 1890. clubs wishing to iota should com 
municate with the secretary, Mr. R. C, 0»«it, of St. 
John, N.B. 

I'knMs Cl.tt», NT.W WtsTMtNMhR, H.C.- Ibis engrav- 
ing, from a line photograph by Mr. S, L numipson. stews 
to what extent the games known to civtlwatfon are in vti^tte 
in v anaslft, and the fact that we received it at the same time 
as the account of the f.*harlotuuown Tournament, ss a iwse- 
wm thy coincidence, 

TUB SKKKSK.- This is a capital i?l«cidatio« of a subject 
w hich has seldom had fair treatment from live artist's pencil, 
Our readers who snntf habitually will scarcely appreciate 
the closeness with which the patient's expression has been 
caught and perpetuated. No hastened stmiler wossld make 
mi ridiculous a face as that in our engraving, and yes he 
dtK's not tiaite look like a novice. However the qneSticas 
of expevmess be deoUWd, no one will .pjesuon the artist's 
success or the occupation of the vKOter, 



4 




1 



the dominion illustrated, 
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IN THE THICK OF IT. 

A Tale of Thiryv-Skvkn. 

[NtvTK — The story " tit the 't hick of It " tiitl not orientate with me, 
it was found— it Kntfthly |vstt together, ill- printed pamphlet tit 1 q.i t-wtg^s, 
efte^ett Hi a thtsi paper cover, iiuU'tt and Him—on ;t Toronto titxitiSUtll , 
w-feiEice it was resetted hy a friend, w L ht> fc*iew my deep interest in all 
rcitcs , N f Canadian life and history. Its original titi • was " Twenty 
Years Ago. tt\ &aek woodsman." The date of puliikutiort is 
st*d the prtntsttg office responsible tor its publication was CleLmt's 
W-Mtge street, *t .vtoitt.i Tw*i sorts *if tvpc are employed in its produc- 
tion, whence tt is evident that the otrtee was hut ill otptipped — w-as, 
perhaps, only equal to the demands of it little new spaper or a brochure 
i*S" a lio.-rit pages or so. lite author was an undoubted genius, as is 
ev*d*nt irora :t-e excellent constructtott of his stoty, a. d a man of good 
principle attci high feeling, as wilt he proved by Ms sentiments on ail the 
occaskiss where he has expressed them. Bat he vvas a man of little 
edticatiott and no pretension. His story is entertainingly told, his inci- 
dents undoubtedly tacts, and his personages taken front real life. Hav- 
ing an inherent respect few genius, taught or untaught, I have done little 
beyond producing the stoTy in more polished guise. Here and there I 
have enlarged a little, but I have added nothing to the characters, 
whose petMSnalitses are entirety the productions of "A Backwoods- 
man's' - graphic pencil, and 1 have only changed the title in deference 
to the forward march of time, which has left the events depicted now a 
half century behind.— S. A. Ccrion.] 

Chapter I. 

A SET-TO. 

On an evening in the month of November, of 
the year 1S37, a date ever memorable in our annals, 
two young men, dressed as sportsmen, and each 
carrying a rifle, were crossing a clearing that de- 
bouched upon one of the Government highroads of 
Upper Canada. 

The air was cold, but deliciously clear and in- 
vigorating, and the young men advanced at a 
sharp pace, springing over root and bush, creek 
and knoll, striding with firm and assured step across 
the more level spaces, and giving assurance of both 
youth and health by their mem' whistle or gay 
laugh, 

Henry Hewit, the taller of the two, was about 
twenty-five years old, six feet m height, and finely 
proportioned. His countenance was pleasing ; the 
high and open iorehead, the well-arched brows and 
a handsome, firmiy-set mouth spoke of intellect, 
energy and a bold and resolute will. 

His companion, Frank Amley, was his junior by 
five years, but his well-knit frame, symmetrical 
build and confident, easy carriage bespoke the man, 
although his close curling light hair, clear com- 
plexion and smooth face gave him an appearance 
of youthfulness somewhat misleading to the ordin- 
ary observer. He had but just concluded his 
course at a famous Toronto college and was enjoy- 
ing his freedom with all the zest of brilliant health, 
a lively fancy and a light heart. 

"I say, Harry," he was just exclaiming, "don't 
you pity those poor beggars down South stewing all 
the year round in a heat like that of the black hole ? 
How on earth they ever enjoy themselves puzzles 
me They ought to make it a point to come up 
here every year and take a four-mile heat on an 
evening like this, and then they would know some- 
thing of the pleasures of existence." 

" No doubt they would be the better of it, Frank," 
replied his companion, smiling. 

" Yes," pursued Frank, " Let them feel this 
bracing breeze and the frost crackling under their 
feet, while the blood coursed through their veins as 
mine does now, setting one's whole system aglow, 
and say what could they wish better '. And then 
to see the stars shining like brilliants upon the 
deep blue enamel of the sky and twinkling so 
merrily, as if they, too, enjoyed the freshness of a 
clear, cold, frosty night ! Why, what a sermon on 
the delights of pure pleasures a good man could 
make of it all ! As /or me, I'm bound to say it 
puts me in such a glorious mood that I feel like 
having a round or two, just a little sparring match, 
for Jove, you know '." 

" Certainly, after the fashion of your fight with 
Browley, of the Sixth. You see, I hear more of 
your college escapades than you tell me, Mr. 
Frank," replied Harry. 

" Pshaw I Did you hear of that fbolish freak ? 
But candidly I was ashamed of that business, Harry, 
The fact wm, I felt w well that night that I could 
not keep from doing something, and when Browley 
wouldn't help to hoist the college cow into the 
belfry, why, I bit him. The animal got too strong 
for the spiritual, I suppose, and so I got into a row 
with m mod a fellow as ever ran," 

** Ami made up for it by fetching the doctor to 
mend a few bruises, sitting up ail night lest the 



patient should develop some extraordinary symp- 
toms, and then taking the double thrashing. That's 
you all over, Frank. But look out, my lad! I 
don't want that charge of buckshot in my shoulder, 
so carry vour piece steadier, young impulsive." 

The two voting men had emerged upon the high- 
road, and were turning southward, when the sharp 
ring of a horse's hoofs struck upon their ears. 
.Both turned in the direction whence it came and 
perceived at an angle of a cross-road a man on 
horseback leisurely advancing. 

" Who is it ?" enquired Frank. 

"A fellow I wish I had never seen," replied 
Harry. " It is Howis ; I know by his black horse. 
He is one of the busiest agitators in these parts, 
and is probably now on his way to some of those 
night meetings that are doing so much mischief 
among a happy people." 

" It is the very man that I had the altercation 
with this morning," said Frank, as the rider ap- 
proached. 

" Say nothing and we shall see if he will mention 
it." replied Harry, cautiously. 

The man spoken of as Howis by Henry Hewit 
was mounted on a jet-black horse. He was of an 
athletic build, not very tall, somewhat broad-shoul- 
dered, and with a neck rather short than long, be- 
tokening strength and activity. He was a good- 
looking man as far as mere feature was concerned ; 
his eyes were keen, deep-set and black, his hair and 
whiskers of the same raven hue. But his expres- 
sion was bad, his glance was cold, hard and cal- 
culating, and though his lips might smile, his eyes 
never did. 

" Good evening, gentlemen. Good evening, Mr. 
Hewit," cried this man as he overtook the two 
friends. " What luck in the sporting line ? I see 
you have your guns along." 

" Not much," replied Hewit. " We shot one 
deer and saw two, which got away." 

" Not so bad either," rejoined the other. " I am 
thinking of making up a hunting party to be gone 
several days. Perhaps you would join us, Hewit? 
I was speaking to your brother about it, and he 
said that though he could not go, you might like to 
do so, as you are fond of the sport." 

" I cannot tell," replied Harry, somewhat coldly, 
" but will let you know before you start, thank you." 

The party had now reached the Hewit home- 
stead, which belonged to Henry, William owning 
and working his own farm a mile or so beyond. 
Henry's farm betokened excellent cultivation; its 
buildings and other appurtenances were ample and 
good. A fine orchard lay at one side of the house, 
which, on all other sides, was graced by ornamental 
shrubs and trees. A fine lawn faced the wide ver- 
andah, and was beautified by flower-beds, clean and 
orderly, though at such a season, bare of all except 
the most hardy plants. 

"Come in, Frank, and have some tea. My 
mother loves to have your company," said Harry, 

"No, thank you, Harry. My uncle will lie ex- 
pecting me at home by this time. Pray, make my 
apologies to Mrs. Hewit to-night. Here is your 
rifle ; my arm is tired, and it is scarcely worth while 
carrying it with me, when we have to go together 
for our sport. Good night, old man !" 

"Good night, Frank," said Harry, as he took 
the rifle, standing a moment at the gate to watch 
his friend, who jauntily marched off whistling down 
the road. 

In the meantime, under pretence of adjusting 
his saddle, Howis had allowed the two friends to 
part, and, as with a nod to him, Henry Hewit 
turned to go into his own house, he shouted rudely ; 

"Hello, Hewit! If your brother is within, tell 
him I want to speak to him." 

"Can 1 not take your message?" said Harry, re- 
pressing the irritation aroused by Howis's manner. 

'* No, I 'll give it to him myself if you'll send him 
to me," replied Howis. 

Deigning no reply, Harry entered the house, and 
Howis waited impatiently for several minutes. At 
length he struck his spurs into Iris horse's Hanks, 
angrily exclaiming under his breath ; 

" So you think me not worth answering, do you ? 
For I swear if Bill is there, you have not given my 
message. We shall see, my man I we shall see ! " 
Allowing his horse to gallop for a few paces, Howis 



checked him again to a walk as he overtook Frank 
Amley, of whom he asked, sharply 1 " Have you 
seen Bill Hewit to-day, youngster?" 

Not liking the manner of the question, nor the 
tone in which it was asked, and remembering the 
dispute of the morning, which still rankled, Amley 
replied, somewhat indifferently : 

"The blacksmith's labourer? No, I do not 
know that ever I saw him, though I have heard 
there was such a man," 

Muttering a curse between his teeth, Howis ex- 
claimed : " Oh, you know who 1 mean well enough ! 
I am asking if you have seen Henry Hewit's brother 
to-day ?" 

"Oh! if you had said ' Mr. William Hewit' I 
should have made no mistake," answered Frank, in 
the same light indifferent tone, "and it would have 
also shown some manners on your part." 

Springing from his saddle with a fierce oath, 
Howis rushed at Frank with his riding whip, crying : 
" You attempt to teach me manners, you baby-faced 
boy ! I'll rawhide some into you !" 

" Bravo !" shouted Frank. " That's the style for 
mp ! You are giving me the chance I have been 
wishing for since our morning's interview,'' and as 
he spoke he returned Howis's blow in such style 
that it made him reel backwards and drop the 
bridle-rein, and the horse, frightened by the scuffle, 
started off. Howis turned as though to follow it, 
which movement Frank, interpreting as a desire to 
back out on Howis's part, laughed derisively and 
cried : 

" Don't be in a hurry, my good man. I am not 
satisfied with the lesson you were to give me ; it 
was scarcely worth your while to dismount for that." 

If Howis was enraged before, he was beside 
himself now. To be struck and taunted by a mere 
boy, as he considered Frank, was more than his 
fierce domineering spirit could brook, and before 
Frank had ceased speaking, he rushed on him, aim- 
ing a heavy blow, which would have laid Frank on 
a frosty bed had he not avoided it. The fight was 
now in earnest. Howis's blows fell both fast and 
heavy, but Frank had not learned to box and fence 
for nothing. Several telling blows were exchanged, 
when Howis, finding that Frank was better at that 
game than he, resolved to bring his superior strength 
to bear. He. therefore, rushed in to clinch close, 
but in so doing he exposed himself, aiid Frank sent 
him a stinger, which, taking due effect, sent him to 
the ground with a tremendous fall. But if he fell 
quick he was quicker up again, and in another 
attempt to clinch he received a severe blow. He 
was now tired of a contest in which he had nothing 
to gain and all to lose. His passion was cooling 
off rapidly. " What is the good of this ?" muttered 
he as he again squared himself, this time with great 
caution. " I can bring it to a close in a second," 
and as he made a pass, which fell far short of its 
mark, he drew a pistol from his pocket and, spring 
ing forward, he caught Arnley's blow on the shoul- 
der, and at the same lime struck him a tremendous 
blow on the temple with his pistol. 

Frank fell senseless to the earth. 

"There!" cried Hewis with a laugh. " You 
have got what you wanted. Stooping down he 
placed his hand on Frank's heart, and as he rose 
remarked, with a sneer: "0 you'll live yet. my 
friend. But it's a pity there's no getting at you, 
with your high-flown notions of king and country, 
for if I had only a hundred such fellows as you in 
the times that are coming, I'd make my fortune 
and yours too, perhaps, I've made a big mistake, 
too, through my devilish fiery temper, for that old 
uncle of his will never let it pass, and he'll make 
the country too hot to hold me. But no matter ! 
I'll be off in the morning and not return until I'm 
as big a man as any of them, And then see how 
I'll make such fellows stand about !" 

Soliloquizing thus, Howis made the rest of his 
way home, a mile or so further, 
Tp he tmtmmd, 

p., 1 m * ~ - 

The sound of the locomotive whistle will soon he hetml in 
Jerusalem, n party of English awl French capitalists having 
undertaken to build a railway from Joppa to that city with 
the ultimate design of extending it to liethlehem, Toman}' 
this will seciti like desecration, but commercial enterprise 
docs riot allow any such etinsidcnttkm as that to stsip its pro- 
gress, 
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The literature of pseudology 1ms wonderfully increased 
in volume and variety during the present generation. Hie 
invention of improbabilities, solely for the purpose of 
amusing, had, indeed, its beginning in distant ages. The 
Aryans, of both the East and West, the Arabs, the Chinese 
and all races that made any pretentions to literary culture, 
in the earlier and the later past, have left monuments of 
this class of fiction. Lucian, Apuleius, Rabelais, Cer- 
vantes, Swift, and the author of "Baron Munchausen's 
Narrative," represent so many different types of tire men- 
dacia ridicula, with or without didactic purpose. Though, 
in certain respects, the most extravagant of them all, the 
last in our list has the distinction of bearing the name and 
title of a real person, whose character— at least in one 
stage of his career — was not without resemblance to that of 
his more famous namesake. "The Hairbreadth Escapes 
of Major Menda.x " which, at the prompting of Mr. ¥. 
Blake Crofton, that amusing hero describes, with unblush- 
ing glibness, to his nephews, is a true scion of the Munch- 
ausen stock. The Major has all the Baron's gift of imagi- 
nation. Adventure succeeds adventure, each more astound- 
ing than its predecessor, yet in sequence so natural, once 
we have made the Major's acquaintance, that we come at 
last to look at things from his self-complacent standpoint, 
and conclude that no peril can surprise his wonderful (piick- 
wittedness and capacity for getting out of scrapes. Major 
Mendax has such a gift for ready retort that he is never non- 
plussed. When his critical nephew Bill reminds him that 
the Magnetic Pole is not a real pole, like a barber's, the 
thaumaturgist replies : "Isn't it? Were you ever there?" 
Again, when the same redoubtable cross-questioner sug- 
gests that the alleged mark of the lion's claw in his uncle's 
cheek might be a wrinkle, as there was a corresponding 
phenomenon in the other check, the Major, not the least 
put out, concedes the parallel, but explains it after his 
fashion : "I w-as a vain young dog in those days and had 
the other cheek cut to match. Some men would have a 
second story ready to account for the second cheek, but I 
always stick to facts." 

"And stick at nothing," whispers the irrepressible Bill. 
He might have added that the Major had so large an allow- 
ance of cheek that the loss of a clawful was a mere trifle. 

Occasionally we are surprised by the semblance of a 
moral, as where the greedy sailor is smothered in the pot 
of gruel. The story of the extinct Moa might also convey 
a lesson on the penalties of disobedience, though to the 
sceptical Bill it only prompted fresh interpellations of 
the mendacious Major. The title is, indeed, self-contra- 
dictory, for if the Moa is extinct, it must be no Moa. But 
that matters little. As Slogo explains : " Dar's moa things 
in Africa, sah, than's dreamed of in your philosophy." 
One thing is certain, Mr. Crofton's philosophy is not that 
of Heraclitus. A good laugh promotes digestion, and 
Major Mendax's stories are better than after dinner pills. 
But it is lime that, like the rope-tailed ape, we should say, 
"Bye-bye" to Major Mendax. (Philadelphia: Hubbard 
Brothers.) 

Mr. Ross George Dering dedicates his novel " Giraldi " 
to Thomas Lowestoft, Esquire, of Braybrooke Hall, Lincoln- 
shire, in recognition of that gentleman's unwearied attempts 
to discourage the author in his literary career, and to dis- 
suade him from publishing this book, in particular. On 
what grounds Mr. Lowestoft deemed it wise and friendly to 
check Mr. Dering's ambition as a writer we are not in- 
formed. Perhaps he agreed with the preacher of old that 
"of making of many books there is no end and much 
study is weariness of the flesh." But Mr. Dering probably 
felt and obeyed the inspired prophet's resistless impulse to 
deliver his message and to present it in the form that would 
give it the best chance of being accepted. A couple of 
years ago Mr. Finek astonished both literary and scientific 
circles by an elaborate treatise on Romantic Love and 
Personal Beauty. I le oealt with his subject dispassionately, 
and did not even disdain to devote his learning nnd research 
to the discussion of cosmetics. 

Qtiis cnxlat? discern Miaul rkl«'« ptitUw, 
Quairitiir aiqtie ilti» hac tptoque parte deeor. 
Like Ovid and Pi*. Constantly James, Mr. Finck showed 
how much female charms may be enhanced by art and 
study. But, although it may be aided by certain devices 
of the toilet, the gift of beauty, to inspire the rapture and 
the pain of love, must be accompanied by various other 
endowments, both spiritual and mental, or, at least, by the 
semblance of them. He does not believe, with Schopen- 
hauer, that love is an illusion, He regards it as one of the 
great refitting influences of modem civilisation. That 
reverence for woman which it implies was but feebly recog- 
nized among lite nations of antiquity, Among the Romans 
there was, it is title, a certain gallantry, which finds expres- 
sion in the poets. But even that disappeared for ages after 
the Introduction of Christianity a recoil from the pro- 
fligacy of the Empire. In Dante's Vita Nn<aia Mr. Ftnck 
finds the gospel of Romantic Love, since the conception 
of his ideal, the elevation and emancipation of woman 
have become more and mote real with every passing cen- 
CTittton, And, with corresponding advance, romantic love 
developed into one of the grandest moral, msthetie, and 



hygienic forces of human society. Haute super-idealized 
the passion ; Shakespeare has best portrayed it, as a source 
both of bliss and woe. It h in Its latter aspect, as the title 
of his book "Giraldi, or the Curse of Love" very clear 
ly indicates, that Mr. Dering contemplates the pass-ion. 
"Griroaldi," though lie exerts an exceptional influence on 
the destinies of the other dramatis ptrtetlte, is neither the 
hero nor the most ptominent character of the story. Who 
and what he is the reader learns in due time. He is a 
strange composition, not unlike that creation of (he late 
Lord Ly turn's, who possesses all the faculties of humanity 
save one :t soul. The hero, win) introduces himself to us 
in the opening chapter, but whose experiences are after- 
wards narrated in the third person, is a young clergyman 
of the Church of England the Rev. Arthur Trcsham— -just 
appointed, through the influence of his friend, Sir Jupiter 
Rampant, to a living in the gift of Lady Sharpe. The 
scene throughout is laid in Heathercombc, a town in a 
western shire. The plot is ingenious and is skillfully carried 
out. Theology is well represented. We have the Rev. 
bather Aloysitts and his young pupil, Grimaldi, of the 
Roman Catholic faith. The rector of Heathercombe, the 
Rev. Chauncey Fairweather, the Rev. Oriel St. Jerome, 
curate of St. Simon-in-the-Slums, and the hero are pillars of 
the national Church. The Rev. Jabez Insight is an Inde- 
pendent; the Rev. Israel Doom, a Baptist, and the Rev. 
Issaehar Leech, of the Original-Perfectionist persuasion. 
Dr. Urquhart is the champion of free thought. Lady 
Sharpe is a religious monomaniac, in thraldom to the Rev. 
Issachar Leech, the quality of whose original perfection 
is, somewhat tardily for that lady's peace of mind and the 
comfort of her family, shown up by Mr. Bawston Mass. 
The two former are the least attractive characters in the 
book,-- -Leach being a vulgar' hypocrite and impostor. 
Mr. Mass, as a typical American millionaire, is rather 
overdrawn. Of Father Aloysitts we see little, but it is, on 
the whole, to his credit. Mr. Insight is a scholar and a 
man of merit. One of the finest characters is the Duchess 
of Moneysworth, whose acquaintance it does one good to 
make. We meet her first as Mrs. Preston, a sonsy City 
housewife, happy in her competence and harbouring no 
thought of dignities, till one day the sudden death of a re- 
mote kinsman made her staid husband the heir to a duke- 
dom. She carried her simple good nature and love of fun 
into the grandeurs of her new sphere, and became the 
idolized queen ot a realm which she ruled by atfection. 

Into that realm in an evil day entered but we must not 

reveal too much. Suffice it to say that, before the victim 
suspected it, the harm was done. " When Tresham awoke 
in the morning, it was with a confused sense that some- 
thing strange had happened him the night before. . . . 
But what was the mischief ? And where was the attraction 
that had wrought it ? . . . Alas ! it was only a few 
weeks before that he had shocked the rector by condemning 
such love as he now felt as dreams and moonshine, little 
recking of the stern retribution that was in store for him. 
But the gods may not be blasphemed with impunity. The 
curst- had fallen upon him at last." How the curse worked 
and what unlooked for developments it brought along with 
it, it will be worth the reader's while to discover. Mr. 
Dering is an able writer and is sure to make his mark. 
(New York : D. Appleton cV Co.) 

The latest volume of the series of "American Statesmen " 
is "Benjamin Franklin," by John T. Morse, Jr. The 
author not unreasonably felt, in undertaking his task, that 
to write another life of Franklin was a work of supereroga- 
tion. And this feeling was not diminished when, in read- 
ing the final proof-sheet, his eye fell upon a passage in a 
book catalogue, in which Mr. Barton's well known 
bio»raphy was said to have left no place for any successor. 
The nature of the series, nevertheless, made it impossible 
that Franklin's name should be omitted from it, and so he 
had to his best to make his volume harmonise with its fore- 
innners. To condense the record of such a career as 
Franklin's into 400 pages of a l6mo book required no little 
skill in the apportionment of space to its various stages. 
Yet Mr, Morse has, we believe, omitted nothing of import- 
ance connected with Franklin's rfh as a public man. The 
early years are succinctly treated until the marriage and 
settlement in Philadelphia. By that time we have a pretty 

intimate acquaintance with the future statesman his creed, 

his character, his methods of work and his ideas of life. 
The second chapter deals with the purely colonial stage of 
his public career. Had the provincial been also its final 
stage, Franklin would still be remembered among the lead- 
ing men of his time. Indeed, prominent as he subsequently 
became as an actor in the great revolutionary struggle from 
it* inception to its close, it is even more as the printer, the 
journalist, the publisher, the author, the organiser ami 
many-sided reformer in his adopted home than as the 
diplomatist and politician that we recall his well known 
strongly marked features and burly figure. What more 
especially interests us Canadians in hi* later career is the 
part assigned him in connection with the ai«r3 of Canada 
at the two most momentous epochs in its history. It seem* 
almost incredible, in the light of subsequent events, that 
the retention of Gtuulaloupe by Kngland should have ever 
been seriously proposed a* an alternative to that of New 
France. Hut it was not a question of comparative values. 
The choice of a petty island in preference to the virtual 
command of half a continent was urged by far-swing men, 
who apprehended (as the issue proved, with good reason) 
the effect which the withdrawal of their northern lues would 
have on the already somewhat self-assertive and partially 
disaffected colonies, franklin's arguments against the 
abandonment of Canada were admirable in both point and 



expression, fim (nt spite of hh veering round afterward* 
to the cauie of «c«4onj b, it «a«»y w belie** thai hh pro- 
kmArm ot loyalty to the Mother Country were !»«t then 
sincere, A union of the colonies s.gatti*t (jn-M Hrhsiii 
he -aid, not only improbable hut imj.-os ihSt, Ai*i then be 
added, as if an afterthought bad occurred to htm : " W! en 
I say such a union is irfipossMbh-, S mean without the nw«t 
grievous tyranny and oppression. . . . The w*wm d« 
not rise but when the mwh. blow. . . - Wbat tench an 
administration a* the Duke of AW* m the Netherlands 
might produce, I know not, but this I thiol I haw a right 
» deem impossible," And in that emxlmwn Franklin 
was right. How little exeufe the colonies really bad for 
ruing when and a* they did i)s. Gobiwm Smith fa* clearly 
shown in one of his ablest essays the fcchism in the Anglo- 
Saxon Race- first read before an audience which was 
largely American. A quarter of a ewtary later *« find 
Franklin on a. mission to Canada with the avowed object of 
seducing the Canadians from their allegiance. The ancient 
building in which he and his fellow-deputies were enter- 
tained is only a little distance from m as tre write a 

monument of one of the few failure* in bis suecessfa) life. 
But no — not quite a failure. The printer thai he brought 
with him chose to remain in Montreal, and became the 
pioneer journalist in the metropolis of the Poibhjmhs that 
was to be. How different would have been the desMsy of 
Canada had Franklin's advice ten rejected in the first in- 
stance or accepted in the second 3 In the one case we can 
imagine Napoleon founding a mighty empire' in North 
America, more stable, perhaps, than that which Us nephew 
essayed in Mexico ; in the other, we should certainly have 
no in-lingual controversy at this late (fay in the nineteenth 
century. But for better or for worse, in. both cases, dit aS- 
ter visum. Though we cannot he expected to agree with 
all Mr. Morse's conclusions, we cars cordially commend 
this little book as a rich and readable eoffipead of manifold 
knowledge concerning one of the greatest men of the last 
century. It is worthy of the author and of the pttWteJseis. 
Price, '$1.25. (Boston and New York : Hougfctoo, Mifflin 
Co.) 

In Canadian* for September oar readers will find _ two 
papers of tmasual interest. One of them, entitled 
"Colonial Privateers in the War of l&iss." from ibe pen 
of Mr. Ernest Craikshank, deals whfc a subject which has 
hitherto received but scanty notice from oar historians. 
The exploits here related will, we believe, be novel to 
many Canadians. The captures effected by the pwcawers 
of our Maritime cities awl the West indies were remark- 
able both for their number airf itn porta nee, and use whole 
story reveals a degree of resource, strategy and vigour in the 
resistance of aggression (for such the war, as far, at least, 
as Canada was concerned, may be justly chaiactenaed) 
which sets the struggle ot* the time in a new light, it was 
not at Queenston Heights and Chateangitay alone that 
Canadian patriotism showed its mettle in the presence of 
of vaunting foes. Not less interesting, in its way, is" The 
Story of a Picture," by Mr. P. Gagaon. It reads like an 
idyll", rather than an episode in the life of a public fan*, 
tionarv. Notes, editorial and contributed, on various 
points' of general and local history, complete aa excellent 
number. Canadian* is edited by Mr. W. j. White, -sice- 
president of the Society for Historical Studies, and pnb- 
Hshed by the Gazette Printing Company. 



SCIENCE. 



The largest crane in the world is at the Chatham (England) 
dockyard, it lifts 240 tons, and stands 125 feet high and 
has a radius of 75 feet S inches. 

St. John, says the Empir?, deserves notice for its hand- 
some architecture. 'Hie city is built, generally, in the most 
substantial manner with brick and stone. Walking along 
its thoroughfares, one will notice man? handsome structures, 
edifices that would be noticeable in even match larger dries* 

A new candle has been brought out, which extinguishes 
itself in an hour. This it sloes by means of* tiny extinguisher 
of tin, which is fastened in the wax by wires, and which 
effectually performs its task. It is only necessary to remove 
this diminutive extinguisher when its work is done, and the 

candle is again twtdyto burn another hour, /V/w&r 

AVfs'.f. 

It is said that there is a talk of applying telephones to rise 
infectious wards of the French hospitals, so as to enable the 
si -it people isolated in their contagious sufferings to have the 
comfort of hearing their relatives' voices without any risk of 
conveying infection by an interview. It certainly is a very 

humane i lest, and would not - one would thisJs be a eery 

costly one to carry out. 

A contemporary states that Dr. Eisetnann, of IteriSo, has 
invented a piano which, by the aid of electro-magnetism, cars 
sustain, increase, and diminish sound. This has bee» 
attempted by other experts, notably Botfent, the inventor at 
the mental Bute. Another novelty will be that fey moving 
the electro-magnets the timbre of the tone is changed ; tor 
example, from that of a violoncello to a pkxofo. 

The widening of the Sue* Canal has been undertaken, the 
width of Si metres being increased to 65, 75, ami So metres. 
The depth is also to he increased, as <mM m the number 
and breadth of sidings for vessels passing each other. 
Navigation by night is facilitated by iatMOOU* buoys and tow- 
paths ; rat! vessels using the electric light are now able to 
traverse the anal in » hours, the time hitherto varying from 
to 40 Injurs. 
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Social Ktiqvcttk -Tub. Woman of Tact and Pcnc- 
TBAWTVt— A wise man once said that tnct is better than 
genius. Very desirable in ft man, it is almost essential in a 
woman ; but it is a heaven horn quality, ami hardly 
acquired by those who have it not. You know at once by 
instinct when you are in a house managed by a woman who 
has a real talent for being the presiding genius of a home ; 
there is a delicious atmosphere of repose, no hurry, no 
bustle ; she always has leisure to attend to everything and 
everybody, be the house ever so large or the family ever so 
numerous. You are sure of a welcome when you arrive ; 
but she is by no means one of those people who encourage 
visitors at all hours, lea-ring no time for her proper avoca- 
tions. She floes not (if living in a town) like running in 
and out of her neighbours' houses, and has no taste for 
gossip. But you never hear her complain she is over- 
whelmed with work, or that the servants are so troublesome, 
the children so tiresome, or the tradespeople so unsatisfac- 
tory. No ; she has method and powers of organization — 
all goes on wheels, and her visitors are not wearied by long 
accounts of the cook's misdemeanours or the children's de- 
linquencies. There is tidiness without primness — every- 
thing pretty, neat and comfortable ; her poorer neighbours 
are well looked after, comforted, advised and helped in 
their hours of need. Punctuality is strictly enforced ; in- 
deed, without it, comfort— nay, even happiness — is well 
nigh impossible. Do not we all know establishments where 
the vaguest ideas of the hours for meals prevail ? and we 
reluctantly shorten our walk or drive, put down an interest- 
ing book, or close the piano regretfully, knowing the 
luncheon hour has arrived, or the dressing bell for dinner 
has rang, only, aias ! to find no one down but ourselves, 
the viands rapidly cooling, while we might very well have 
enjoyed ourselves for qutte half an hour longer, had we 
only known. In the morning, tired perhaps, after a long 
journey, we would gladly repose an hour longer, but, hav- 
ing been told breakfast is at nine, we get up, and again are the 
first arrivals in the dining room, whilst the urn hisses forth 
its displeasure, the tea consequently is flat, rather cold and 
hitter, and the eatables decidedly chilly. The domestic 
machinery is thus put out of order and guests and family 
suffer from the lack in their hostess of two qualities very 
essential to good form. 

The Temptation to Overdecorate.— The great temp- 
tation now is to overdecorate Even in a house of many 
rooms oi ample si/.e one can easily produce the effect of 
over crowding, while in the small apartments, so common 
in large cities, it is very difficult to avoid it. The Art 
Amateur, speaking on the subject, says that it seems as if 
the decorator suffered from an "embarras des richesses." 
The temptation to use all the devices at hand is often too 
strong to be withstood, and accordingly paneled wainscots, 
carved pilasters, wooden ceilings with heavy transverse 
rafters, tapestries, rags, bric-a-brac, stained glass and all 
the rest of it play a prominent part in helping to disfigure 
and distort many a small room that by judicious treatment 
might have been coxy, artistic, and, above all, habitable. 
We may have too many rugs on the floor, too many por- 
tieres and scarfs, too much bric-a-brac. In other words, 
too much decorative art is not decorative. The prime use 
of am apartment must always be remembered. If it is only 
for the display of a collection of objects, then the air of a 
museum is not objectionable. But if it is a room for din- 
ing, reading or sleeping in, then the comfort of the occu- 
pants should be the firs,t consideration ; and beauty need by 
no means be overlooked because utility is borne in mind. 
And it is a fact that some of our modern drawing-rooms 
resemble a furniture dealer's shop from the way in which 
things are scattered about, making it exceedingly difficult to 
avoid knocking over vases, five o'clock tea-tables, easels, 
etc., which obstruct one's way to a seat; and, though there 
may often be some gerns of art among this miscellaneous 
collection, they are lost sight of among the vulgar display. 
How often has one gone from such a room with an eye 
weary from the incongruous colours and over-crowding of 
articles and turned with a feeling of relief into one of widely 
different style, and which, though not possessing half the 
richness of the other, has with its few choice works of art 
and well arranged, but not superfluous furnishings, afforded 
a striking contrast. Wood earring, that most delightful 
form of decoration, is rapidly becoming almsed. Too 
Mtucb carving vulgarize* hopelessly a piece of furniture that 
half the amount of decoration would have enriched, A 
carved border or moulding around the edge of a table gives 
a fine effect, but I have lately seen tables the entire tops of 
which have been carved. Now a table k meant to put 
things on, and the carving completely spoils its usefulness, 
besides defeating its own purpose of decoration ; for the de- 
corated edge would look richer by contrast with the plain 
center. Care must be taken not to have the carving sand- 
papered down to a perfectly smooth finish, and the back- 

founrl should be irregular and not speckled all over with 
tie boles. The beauty of carving is to feel the touch of 
the carver, to see a tool mark here and there. It is well to 
me carving rattier *|»ruijjly. Rather have a little and have 
it good than much that is second rate. In some of the 
llamo work nearly every moulding wa* enriched and panel 
carv«d. But in the best c*»mp)e* the sawing is judiciously 



disposed and some plain surface used as a foil. With care 
furniture may be kept looking nice for years, but without 
this care it soon becomes dingv and shabby. A thorough 
cleansing, once a month at least, should be given to up- 
holstered furniture that is in every day use. Articles cov- 
ered with plush or any goods with a pile may lie brushed 
widi a bristle brush, but for haircloth a light switch works 
the l>est, wiping off the surface afterward with a damp 
cloth. Wipe the woodwork with a damp cloth, and if 
there are any dents in it, it is said the application of several 
thicknesses of wet blotting paper held in place, till dry, by 
a warm liatiron, will remove the dent, unless a very deep 
one, when several applications may be necessary. When 
the woodwork is dry rub with warm linseed oil and polish 
with chamois skin. White spots may be removed by 
alcohol simply pressed on the spot by a cloth that is not 
linty, and not rubbed, as rubbing will take off the varnish. 
A flannel cloth moistened with kerosene is good to rub the 
furniture with, and the disagreeable odor of the oil soon 
disappears. 



WILKIE COLLINS. 

The following interesting contribution is from 
the pen of Dr. George Stewart, of the Quebec 
Chronicle: 

The death of Wilkie Collins robs the admirers 
of interesting books of a strong creator of fiction. 
He belonged to the school of Charles Dickens 
rather than that of Thackeray. He was a happy 
mean between the two, though in directness of tell- 
ing a story he was superior to either. He never 
digressed as Thackeray often did. He never 
preached as Dickens frequently did. But he told 
his story in a continuous way, and he never made 
his reader halt between chapters. A few of his 
novels stand out far above his average work. He 
never quite equalled "The Woman in White," 
though he wrote many entertaining books fully as 
weird. His stories were always full of movement, 
and despite the fact that character-drawing was not 
Collins' forte in the light that character-drawing is 
the forte of George Meredith or Charles Reade, he 
contrived to create at least half a dozen personages 
who will survive the century. J fe depended on 
action and a plot, and action and a plot will be 
found in every tale that has fallen from his prolific 
pen. He had, moreover, a style of his own, — a 
singularly direct and fascinating style, — and his 
books have given pleasure to many thousands of 
men and women. Nothing immoral ever came 
from the mind of Wilkie Collins, the son of William 
Collins, an artist who painted nothing base, and the 
namesake of a great painter in pigments, who gave 
us only beauties and nothing gross. The writer of 
these lines ten or eleven years ago, while editing 
the Canadian Monthly, enjoyed the personal 
friendship of Wilkie Collins. In his letters to his 
editor he always had something interesting to 
say about the book immediately under his hand. 
From a mass of correspondence this letter is 
selected. It refers to the story of " The Fallen 
Leaves," published in 1879. It has never been 
published before, and as it throws light on one of 
Mr. Collins' favorite characters, we print it here 
entire : — 

London, Thursday, March 13th, 1879. 

My Dear Stewart, — A line to thank you for 
the Canadian Monthly,— which reaches me regu- 
larly,— and to say that I enclose three more revises 
of " The Fallen Leaves," in advance of the pub- 
lication here on the and, 9th and 1 6th April next. 

On February 1.3th, I wrote to answer your letter 
— sending revise to the end of March, and asking 
for a line in reply to assure me that the business 
part of my communication was clearly understood 
between us. 

You will find that the 1 6th weekly part intro- 
duces a new character, belonging to a class which 
some of my brethren are afraid to touch with the 
tips of their pens. She is, nevertheless, the chief 
character in the story— and will probably lead me 
into another novel in continuation of « The Fallen 
Leaves." You will see, (especially when you re- 
ceive the revise of part (7, for April 23rd), that the 
character is so handled as to give no offence to any 
sensible persons, and that every line is of import 
anee to the coming development of the girl, placed 
amid new surroundings, But perhaps some of the 
" »»<* people with nasty ideas " on your stele of the 
ocean may raise objection, In this case, you are 
entirely at liberty to state as publicly as you please 



(if you think it necessary) that my arrangement 
with you stipulates for the absolute literal reprint- 
ing of "The Fallen leaves" front my revises, arid 
that the gentle reader will have the story exactly as 
I have written it, or will not have the latter portions 
of the story at all. I don't anticipate any serious 
objections, On the contrary, I believe "Simple 
Sally" will be the most lovable personage in the 
story. But we have (as Mr. Carlyle reckons it) 30 
millions of fools in Great Britain and Ireland — _ 
and (who knows?) some of them may have 
emigrated ? 

I intended to write a short letter. « Hell is 

paved ," you know the rest. 

Yours very truly, 

Wilkie Cm, i, ins. 

George Stewart, Jr., Esq. 

This cablegram from the New York Herald 
tells the story of Wilkie Collins' last hours on the 
earth which he gladdened by his presence and his 
work : — 

■' Wilkie Collins, the eminent and world-famous 
novelist, died at his residence, 82 Wimpole street. 
Cavendish square, at half-past ten this morning. 
It was a strange death for a man whose brain had 
pictured and whose pen had described the death 
of all kinds of men in all kinds of places that 
could be conceived. He died alone, without wife, 
child, or relative to soothe his last agonies with 
that love and sympathy which only comes from ties 
of blood. He had no relative in the world save 
one old aunt who was far away in Dorsetshire, and 
whom he had not seen for a long time. By his 
side was only Dr. F. Carr Beard, his life-long 
friend and physician, and the old housekeeper, who 
for thirty years has looked after her master's com- 
fort with the care and devotion of a slave. His 
valet, George, was not present, and it was in the 
company of a single friend and servant that he 
breathed his last. he death room stretches 
across the front of the Wimpole street house on the 
third floor. There was a hot fire in the grate and 
on the coals some medicine was steaming. All 
about were the paraphernalia of a sick room. The 
curtains were drawn, the lights were low, and the 
sick man sat near the fire in a large armchair 
draped with blankets. He was very much 
emaciated, and the pallor on his thin face was 
, heightened by a long dark moustache and heavy 
beard that curled over his nightshirt. Wilkie 
Collins was a short man of slender build, with large 
head and broad, prominent forehead, and large in- 
telligent eyes. He had for three months been a 
prisoner in the room in which lie died. He was 
sixty-five years of age, and his illness, which was 
primitively due to a long-standing affection of the 
heart, was made serious by a stroke of paralysis 
two months ago. This stroke Dr. Carr Beard 
brought him through successfully, and his patient 
was steadily progressing towards recovery when he 
was seized with an attack of bronchitis. This 
greatly complicated the symptoms and he was not 
strong enough to throw it off. For two weeks past 
he had been steadily failing owing to lack of nutri- 
tion. He could not retain or digest the slightest 
food. Since Friday his death had been known to 
be only a matter of time, and long before midnight 
last evening it was feared he would not live to see 
another day. His death took place amid perfect 
calm, he leaning back with his head buried in the 
pillow of his chair. From time to time the doctor 
felt the fluttering pulse, whose beats were growing 
weaker and more irregular. Now and then the 
dying man opened his eyes in a vague dreamy 
sense of his condition, but that was all. At half- 
past ten there was a slight convulsive movement, 
his head sank back, and when the doctor took his 
wrist, the heart had ceased to beat, 

Wilkie Collins was in comfortable circumstances, 
but was scarcely a rich man. His fortune is under 
.£ 10,000. He lived for a long time in the Wimpole 
street house, though it was not his own property. 
It is filled with a wonderful store of bric-a-brac 
and some valuable old furniture, most of the 
articles having, in addition to their value, an added 
interest from literary associations. Prominent 
among these are sketches, pictures and old prints, 
the latter covering the walls, Wilkie Collins' 
executors are Dr. Carr Beard and Mr. Alexander 
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Watt," his literary agent. A very interesting figure 
in the sad picture is that of the doctor. He was 
the most intimate and trusted friend of Charles 
Pit-kens as he was of Collins, and there were no 
truer or deeper mourners at. the bedside of either 
than was the wise, sympathetic, and tender old 
man. The world never knows its great men half 
as intimately as it would like to, and if ever the 
doctor writes his memoirs they will be of the 
deepest interest to all readers of ' David Copper- 
field' or the 'Woman in White.' Wilkie Collins 
had never married, and it is understood that the 
bulk of his property goes to friends for whom he 
had a close and warm friendship for years." 



WEDDING PRESENTS. 



There is no custom, good in itself, and, when re- 
stricted to its legitimate uses, worthy of general 
observance, that has opened the way to greater 
abuses than this of wedding presents. In our own 
time and country, among even the wealthier classes, 
it has come to be considered in many instances an 
unreasonable exaction, while to the poor and the 
utterly impecunious it is simply an intolerable 
burden. Two people are about to begin life to- 
gether, and their near friends and relations wish to 
mark their interest in the event by bestowing upon 
diem gifts more or less valuable, according to the 
ability or inclination of the donors. The sentiment 
is so natural, and at the same time so amiable, 
that no possible exception can be taken to it ; 
otherwise, those most nearly concerned would feel 
that an attempt was being made to defraud them 
of their legitimate privilege. But here steps in the 
evil. No sooner is the coming event announced 
and the invitations issued than numerous acquaint- 
ances, friends, so called, must begin immediately 
to cast about in their minds for some suitable offer- 
ing on their own account. They have been bidden 
to the wedding feast, and for any one of them to 
appear thereat without having first sent in his 
individual present would be as unnatural as for the 
bridegroom to forget his ring. So ingenuity is 
taxed, or the account increased, to add one more 
to the long list of gifts — "costly and useful" — to 
which he shall see his name, with the names of 
others, appended. He feels, perhaps, that it is a 
useless extravagance; that he cannot afford it, and 
that he has not even the excuse to his conscience 
of being moved to commit it by an impulse of 
generosity. Custom demands it, vanity exacts it, 
rapacity — and there is scarcely any limit to the 
rapacity and ambition of many a modern bride 
and bridegroom and their parents or guardians — 
rapacity extorts it, and he has not the moral 
courage to resist. So he stifles the voice of con- 
science and conforms to the usage of the world. 

We know of instances were friends, and here I 
use the word in its highest and truest sense, were 
prevented from attending the weddings of those in 
whom they were warmly and affectionately interest- 
ed by the fact that it was not in their power to 
purchase a gift such as would be acceptable and 
would not shame the general display. A modest 
offering — a trifle made by their own hands or pur- 
chased at a nominal cost— they might have 
managed; but they shrank from having its insig- 
nificance exhibited to the amused or contemptuous 
gaze of the assembled guests, all of whom would, 
it was reckoned, give something handsome. So 
they stayed away, with, perhaps, just the faintest 
little feeling of bitterness rankling in their hearts. 
Others we know who laughingly say : " If there 
are many more weddings we shall be bankrupt." 
And a lady of moderate means complains, with a 
comical little mom, that her friends are always 
getting married and expecting her to give them 
presents, though, as she herself is already a wife, 
she cannot hope for any in return, 

It is a two-sided evil, opening up a way to un- 
justifiable extravagance and false pretention on the 
part of the giver, and of vanity and unworthy sub- 
terfuge on the part of the receiver. What can 
right-minded people think of parents and friends 
hiring valuable articles of jewellery and bric-a-brac 
to be displayed as "gifts," so that the list may be 
large enough and grand enough to satisfy their 
ambition, Vet that such is sometimes the case a 



New York firm has assured us. Imagine the 
prospects for honour and integrity of a life begun 
with a lie like this. 

The burial reform question is now forcing itself 
on the public. Sensible people are beginning to 
see the uselessness and indiscretion of the glaring 
extravagance that too often carries itself to the 
very confines of the grave, nay, even into the grave 
itself; and those whose means and position would, 
if in any case, justify a lavish mortuary expendi- 
ture, are often to be found identifying themselves 
with the movement for its suppression, and by their 
personal example discouraging it. 

It is no uncommon thing to see appended to the 
notice of a death : " Friends are kindly requested 
not to send flowers," Might not the intimation — 
" Friends are kindly requested not to send presents," 
accompany the invitation to a wedding. It would 
not probably prevent friends who were able and 
willing from gratifying their inclination, any more 
than does the obituary notice, when the ties of 
blood or of affection demand that we be permitted 
to pay the last loving tribute in the way that seems 
to us most delicate and appropriate ; but it would 
relieve embarrassment in many cases, and it would 
be always a standing protest against extortion. 

Erol Gerva.sk. 

A RIFT . 

O what a dream I could dream you, 

If only the words would rhyme ! 
But noon and shadow are neighbours, 

And sorrow is playmate of time. 

How you should loiter forever 

Through nights of entrancing May, 
Where the hill flowers blow tender 

Just on the coming of day ! 

How you should grow with their growing, 
And watch through the underleaves 

That old renewal of wonder 

The gloaming of dawn unweaves ' 

Filled with the freshening hours, 

There you should wander and muse, 

Child of the stars and the uplands 
Calm in their twilights and dews. 

There in the infinite silence 

How we should learn and forget, 
Know and be known, and remember 

Only the name of regret ! — 

One in that beauty of quiet, 

Twain as the beat of a rhyme, 
Seeds of a single desire 

In the heart of the apple of time. 

There you would ripen to harvest, — 

Spirit of dream and of dew ! — 
Breath on the air till the fire 

At the core of night burned through 

The forest of brown stream waters, 

Riving their glooms with gold, 
Whereon the white drifts of lilies 

Flake upon flake unfold,--- 

Then with that brow unshadowed, 

Turn and remember and smile ; 
Failure, despairing, and travail 

Are dead in the weary while. 

So shall regret and long dreaming 

Take joy and fulfilment to rhyme, 
On the verge of summer and morning 

Beyond the borders of time. 

Here when the dusk half covers, 

And the twilight half reveals, 
The clew of a woven shadow 

The glare of midnoon conceals, 

There springs to the trail, and follows, 

The cry of a wild sweet thing— 
At last shall desire unravel 

The wind in the hollows of Spring ! 

It hurtles and dies and re-echoes 
Abroad on the shallows of night, 




Regathers as rapids regather, 
Ootfleeting the traces of flight, 

In the valley of morrow for shelter, 
It. beats at the goal of the sun ; 

Almost the veil of remembrance 
As a weaving of shade is undone. 

Often and often at evening 
The woodland curtain swings; 

1 call you, then it has fallen 1 
Only tlie woodthruth sings. 

Over the floor of midnight 
Wonders ft matchless rhyme, 

Blown of the wind asunder 

Out from the echo of time. 



ly to stowaway) ; 
,t sharks 1 Why 
iway j Sure, sor, 
at my hastoess. 
Stowawav : Yes, 



Amatkck SkiRISMan : Pat, 1 knocked feathers out of 
him that time. Pat ; Vis, *©r, art' if yt'tt festpe it top ye't! 
knock 'em all out, an' thin we kin ketch hirn, sttr. 

TOMMY: Where is Variance, Mrs. Peck ? Mr*. N. Peck : 
I do not know, Tommy. I never heard of the place be 
fore. Tommy: That'* funny, for mamma said that you 
arid Mr. Peck were at variance two-third of the time. 

Gentle Sarcasm. — "Mrs. Mulligan," said Mrs. Cinty, 
"is it well yet fai'm the day?" "Vis-, very well." " Am' 
shtrong?" "Yis, quite shtrong," "Then pVaps it** able 
ye'd be to bring back the wash-tubs yez tarried last 
Monday." 

AN old lady was telling her grandchildren stent SOtfte 
trouble in Scotland, in the course of which the chief of her 
clan was beheaded. "It was nae great thing of a head at 
the best, to be sure," said, the old lady, "hut it was a sad 
loss to him, puir man J" 

Enraged Father : Well, that's the last time 111 ever 
be fool enough to give any of my daughters a wedding 
check. Mother: Why, Charles? There's nothing wrong, 
I hope. Enraged father i Yes, but there is. That fool of 
a son-in-law has gone and had it cashed. 

Hoftpate: Watcher think of the dawg, Miss Sprightly? 
Fine dawg that. Miss Sprightly : He is a splendid creature. 
Softpate : I have refused a cool thousand for Mm — feet, I 
assure you. Would it surprise you if I told you that dawg 
knows as much as I do. Miss Sprightly ; Not at all. 

Pat Wasted a Job. — Captain ifari-w 
I've a mind to pitch you overboard to tl 
did you sneak on board my ship? Stow 
I wanted to get to London to find a job 
Captain : Bat all London's on strike ? 
sor ; but that'D me own line av work 1 

A native of Carnwath went to an art exhibition at Glas- 
gow, and seated himself on one of the settees, where he sat 
patiently for a length of time. At last be beckoned a 
policeman to him, and then addressed that functionary ; " I 
say, my man, wban's this exhiheesbus gaiin to begis ? I've 
been waitin' here an hoor an' a hauf." 

"How are you getting aiorsg with your work on the 
piano ?' asked Blinks of a young woman. " Oh, very well ; 
I can see great progress in my work." " Plow is that T' 
" Well, the family that lived next door moved away within 
a week after I began to practice. The next family stayed a 
month, the next ten weeks, and the people there now have 
remained nearly six months." 

Gazley {presenting his card) : 1 represent my friend, 
Mr. Dolley. Yon grossly insulted him last night, and he 
demands an apology or satisfaction, sir. Tangle ; I don't 
remember insulting anybody. Gazley : You told him to go 
to Jericho, sir. Tangle : Oh, yes, I believe I did. So Dollew 
feels bad about it, does he? Gazley : Yes, sir. He de- 
mands an apology. Tangle : Well, I don't want any ill 
feeling between us. You may tell him he needn't go. 

There is a story told of a lady who once went to call on 
Fiiseli, a painter, who, when there was need for it, ccsuld 
express himself with emphasis. Her ceaseless chatter did. 
not even allow him to get in a word edgeways. At last a 
pause to take breath gave him time to say ; " We had 
boiled mutton and turnips for dinner to-day." " What a 
strange observation, Mr, Fuseli !" exclaimed the lady. 
"Why," he said, "it is as good as anything you have been 
saying for the last two hours." 

Johnnie's Reward.— little Johnnie Smith is a bright 
youth, but in the estimation of many friends of the family 
he is rather too precocious. He is the pride of his father's 
heart, however, Smith senior being wont to aver that 
Johnnie is a regular "chip of the old block." Johmiw has 
apparently caught hold of this expression, for the other night 
he looked up from his book and remarked : "Fro a chip o' the 
old block, am 1 no', rather V " Yes, my son, ywi are," re- 
turned the fond father with pride (he little knew what mm 
coming.! "An' you're the heart o' the family, aren't you, 
lather?" was Johnnie's next question. "Yes, my son,** re- 
plied Smith, still unsuspicious. " Then you're a block- 
head, aren't you ?" concluded Johnnie, triumphantly. Then 
for the space of fifteen minutes Johnnie's screams disturbed 
the neighbourhood. And that was all the reward his logic 
brought him, I'oor Johnnie! 

'TWAS EvRR Tilt's. He had had his little speech all 

w ritten out for several days beforehand, and it ran like this ; 
" I have called, Mr. WeaUhym.in, to tell you frankly that 
1 love your daughter ; and I have her assurance that my 
affection »* returned, and 1 hope yon will give your cosi>ent 
lor her to become my wife, 1 am not a rich man, feat we 
are young and strong, and are willing to fight the battle of 

life together; and " there was a good deal atone of it, 

and he could say it. all glibly before he left home ; but 
when he stood in the presence of Papa Wealthy man, he 

said; "1 1 that is I - Mr, Weahhynwtn -T tell you 

frankly that that— I— your daughter loves me, and — and- - 

t have called to to frankly ask you to— |o— to— fee my 

wife cf - er that is 1 we she — «r— no— we are willing 

to tight that is— -we — we are young and can tight— «r--»<t 
- -I hope you understand me." 
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HERE AND THERE. 

Of 26,000 criminals arrested in Paris, 16,000 had not 
attained the age of 20. 

The first maps of Africa published gave that continent 
seventeen rivers, where not one single stream existed. Geo- 
graphers probably reasoned that the natives required a great 
deal of water to keep clean. 

A young man while bird's-nesting in Scotland this summer, 
came upon an urn sticking out of the ground. It was found 
to contain three hundred silver coins of the Scottish kings, 
Robert Bruce and David II., and is believed to be asso- 
ciated with the battles between the English and the Scotch 
armies in 1346. 

The giant diamond lately discovered in Cape Colony, and 
now at the Paris Exposition, weighs 180 carats, and is 
valued at $3,000,000. It is kept in a glass case by itself, 
and guardians stand around it all day. At night it is placed 
in a big safe, which is similarly guarded all night. It is said 
to be of the first water and as pure as the famous Regent 
in the French crown diamonds. 

Sponges are brought from Turkey and the West Indies, 
but the finest are found on the shores of the Mediterranean 
Sea. When sponges are first brought out of the water they 
look like beef liver, being dark, and filled with a sticky, 
jelly-like substance. The frame work or skeleton of the 
sponge is made up of tough fibres, which comes to us after 
the jelly-like substance has decayed and !>een thoroughly 
washed out with sea-water. 

There are now 600 Irish ladies, impoverished because un- 
able to collect any rent for their property, selling their work 
through the agency of a London committee headed by the 
Queen and having the Princess Louise for one of its mem- 
bers. Open-worked table linen and bed spreads constitutes 
the greater part of the exhibition of these ladies' work, but 
embroidery of many sorts, and bonnets, hats and caps are 
included in it. 

A Robin Vanquishes a Cat. — This morning a young 
robin, in trying to fly from its nest in one of the tall trees in 
front of the court house, fell on the grass plat. A large cat 
sprang into the yard, and taking the bird into its mouth 
started with it toward the barn. The bird gave a cry, when 
the parent robin flew from the tree and attacked the cat 
with such firmness that puss dropped the bird. The cat then 
backed up against the fence and showed fight. The old bird, 
not one bit dismayed, with bill wide open, feathers ruffled 
and screaming with rage, struck the feline twice. The fur 
flew. The cat was so frightened that it ran away as fast as 
it could and crawled under the corner of a building. 
— Kingston Freeman. 
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ARE RUNNING A SERIES OF 

- CHEAP - 



Excursions f, 



FROM STATIONS IN QUEBEC Am ONTARIO 
TO ALL POINTS IN 

Manitoba, 



The North West, 
British Columbia, 

» » - AMD • - • 

The Pacific Coast, 



THROUGH TRAINS. 



No Customs Delay or Expense. 
No Quarantine. No Transfers. 
Quick Time, Superior Accommodation. 



For further information apply to any 
Canadian Pacific Railway Ticket Agent. 
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TORONTO. 



SECURITY. 



THE HOME/ ccrv 



P/1RQUET FLOORING 



BY TEES tV CO., 
THE DESK MAKERS, 

300 ST. JAMES STREET, MONTREAL. 

Inlaid Flooring of every description ; Elegant and 
durable. See our REVOLVING BOOKCASES. 



IASTOR-FLUID 

Registered — A delightfully refreshing prepara- 
tion for the hair Should be used daily. Keeps 
the scalp healthy, prevents dandruff, promotes 
the growth. A perfect hair dressing for the 
family, 35c per bottle. 

HENRY R. GRAY, Chemist, 
144 St, Lawrence Main Street, 



GLACIER WINDOW DECORATION. 

An Effective Substitute for Stained Glass 
At a Fraction of the Cost, 

GEO. C. DE ZOUCHEl SONS, Agents 

Pafeb Hanging and Window Shades, 

Montreal 



i'Ai'BK Hanging and 
'735 Notre Dame Street, 



NERVOUS DEBILITY 

Sciatica, Neuralgia, Catarrh, Indigestion, 
Rheumatism and all Nervous Diseases are 
immediately relieved and permanently cured 
by NORMAN'S ELECTRIC CURATIVE 
BELTS, which are warranted to be the best in 
the world. Consultation and catalogue free, 
Batteries, Suspensories, Shoulder Braces and 
Crutches kept in stock, 

A. NORMAN, 

QUXXN STREET, E., - TORONTO. 
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MARIE DU BOYERS 1 

Spec ialities i Toilet 1 Complexion, 

|' Irwral^^ j 

Pamphlet on " Beauty," past free on ttppii- 
nation to MAIilK DO 1)0 ¥ Ell, 41, Wm 
\MHU hTHKKT, I.OK110N, W, 
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HOMESTEAD REGULATIONS. 

All even numbered sections, excepting 3 and a£, are 
open for homestead and pre-emption entry. 

ENTRY. 

Entry may be made personally at the local land o&ce 
in which the laud to be taken is situate, or if the home- 
steader desires, he may, on application to the Minister 
of the Interior. Ottawa, or the Commissioner of Domi- 
nion Lands Winnipeg, receive authority for some one 
near the local office to make the entry for him. 

DUTIES. 

Under the present law homestead duties may be per- 
formed in three ways : 

t. Three years' cultivation and residence, during 
which period the settler may not he absent tor more 
than six months in any one year without forfeiting the 
entry 

a. Residence for three years within two miles of the 
homestead quarter section and afterwards next prior to 
application for patent, residing for 3 months in a Habi 
table house erected upon it. Ten acres must be broken 
the first year after entry. i$ acres additions! in the 
second, and 1$ ivt the third year ; to acres to l>e in crop 
the second year, and 25 acres the third year. 

3. A settlor may reside anywhere for the hist two 
years, in the first year breaking 5 acres, in the secotul 
cropping said 5 acres mid breaking additional to acres, 
also building a habitable house. The entry is forfeited 
if residence is not commenced at the expiration of two 
years from date of entry. Thereafter the settler must 
reside upon and cultivate his homestead for at least s<\ 
months In each year for three years. 

APPLICATION FOR PATENT 
may he made before the local agent, any homestead 
inspector, or the intelligence olhccr at Medeciuc Hat 
or Qu'AppeJle Station, 

Six months' notice must fee given in writing I* fcne 
Commissioner of Dominion Lands by a settle* 1 of his 
intention prior to making application for patent. 

Intelligence offices arc situate at Winnipeg, Qu'Ap- 
pell* Station and Medicine Hat. Newly arrive! snrui- 
grants will receive, at any of these offices, information 
as to the. lands that are open tor entry , and from the 
officers in charge, free of expense, advice ami ussUtai.ce 
in securing lands to suit them, 

A SECOND HOMESTEAD 
may he taken fey any one who has received a homestead 
patent or a certificate of recommendation, countersigned 
by the Commissioner of lKmtinion Uuvds* upon applica- 
tion for patent made by hhn prior to the second day at 
June, 1887. 

All communications having reference to land* under 
control &f the Dominion Government, tying between the 
eastern boundary of Manitoba and the Pacific Coast, 
should be addressed to the Secretary of the Department 
of the Interior, Ottawa, ov to H. H, Smith, Commis 
*tOtt«r mi IVmlmou l.and>, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

A. M BURGESS, 
Deputy Minister <if the Interior, 

Department oi the Interior, 
Ottawa, Sept, a, 
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By far the finest passage in Mr. Laurief s speech 
at Toronto is the quotation which he introduces 
from his Quebec speech of June last, as evidence 
of his consistency and honesty. He had been 
insisting that whether he spoke to his compatriots 
of his own blood and language in this province, 
or to those of British race and speech in Toronto, 
his sentiments were always the same. And in 
proof of this he repeated a portion of his speech 
in replying to the toast of Canada at the St. Jean 
Baptiste celebration. " We are French-Canadians," 
said Mr. Laurier on that occasion, " but our country 
is not confined to the territory shadowed by the 
Citadel of Quebec. Our country is Canada, all 
that is covered by the British flag on the American 
continent, the fertile lands washed by the Bay of 
Fundy, the valley of the St Lawrence, the region 
of the great Lakes, the prairies of the West, the 
Rocky Mountains, the lands laned by that storied 
ocean whose breezes are as mild as those of 
the Mediterranean. Our compatriots are not 
merely those in whose veins flows the blood of 
France; but all those, of whatsoever race, or 
language, whom the fortunes of war, the course of 
events or their own choice have placed side by 
side with us, and who recognize the sovereignty of 
the British Crown, I proclaim aloud that I am a 
Canadian and that these are my compatriots. I 
have said elsewhere and I repeat here that, of all 
my fellow-countrymen, the first place in my heart 
is for those in whose veins flows the blood that 
courses through my own. Nevertheless, 1 do not 
hesitate to say that the rights of my compatriots 
of other races are as dear, as sacred as the rights 
of my own race, and if it should happen that they 
were attacked, I would defend them with the same 
energy and vigour that I would display on behalf of 
my own people." 

" I say I, but ought I not rather say, we ?" con- 
tinued Mr. Laurier. " Yes, we who are the sons of 
France, of that generous nation which has so often 
shed its blood in defending the weak and the 
oppressed, cannot but be ready at all times to 
defend the rights of our compatriots of other 
nationalities with the same energy that we defend 
our own with. I claim for all an equal share 
of the sunshine, of justice, of liberty, That share 
we enjoy in ample measure, and what we ask for 
ourselves we are eager to grant to others. As for 
myself, I do not wish the French-Canadians to 
dominate over any one or any one to dominate 
over them- Equal justice, equal rights! It is 
written that the hairs of our heads are numbered, 
and that not even a sparrow can fall to the ground 
without the permission of a Providence that is 



eternally wise. May we not believe then, that, 
when the final struggle took place on the Plains of 
Abraham, and the fortune of arms turned against 
us, it was in the designs of Providence that the 
two races so long foes to each other should live 
henceforth in peace and harmony on this continent 
and constitute but a single nation ? That, gentle- 
men, is the idea which inspired the Canadian 
Confederation." 

Notice has been given that application will be 
made to Parliament for an act to incorporate the 
Sault Ste. Marie and Hudson Bay Railway. As 
we have already pointed out, the construction of 
such a line is quite practicable. The main difficulty 
is the poorness of harbour accommodation on 
James Bay. Moose Factory, the proposed ter- 
minus, is a mere roadstead, where only craft of 
light draught can enter, and there is really no 
alternative. Engineering can, of course, do much 
to improve it, and, if the company proceed with 
the enterprise, the harbour question is sure to find 
a solution. That such an undertaking should be 
projected is additional evidence of the change that 
has overtaken public opinion as to the value of the 
remoter portions of the Canadian Dominion. The 
time is not beyond the memory of some of our 
younger readers when such a scheme would have 
simply excited ridicule Now, it is regarded as in 
the natural course of our industrial and commercial 
development. The value of the Hudson Bay 
route was thoroughly ventilated a few years ago by 
a select committee appointed to enquire into the 
navigation of the Bay. On the suggestion of the 
committee, which elicited a good deal of favourable 
evidence, a system of observation was ordered, 
which comprised the despatch of an expedition to 
Hudson Bay under command of Lieut Gordon, 
R.N. The results of Lieut. Gordon's voyages, 
which have been published, are cited both by the 
advocates and the opponents of the route. 

It is satisfactory to know that the South American 
delegates have had, at least, -> glimpse of the great 
north land, of which some of them, it is said, have 
confused and incorrect notions. It is a pity, how- 
ever, that they should not see something more of 
the country than the acceptance of an evening's 
hospitalities just across the line would imply. The 
glorious Indian summer shows Canada in a guise 
which would be a novelty to some of the inter- 
tropical visitors. It must be remembered, of 
course, that parts of Chili and the Argentine 
Republic are as temperate as Canada itself. Our 
northern cities, industries and social life, and the 
evidence of wealth and prosperity to be met with 
in the Dominion would tend to correct any wrong 
impressions that may have been made on the 
minds of the delegates, Canada has for years 
been trying— like our neighbours— to bring about 
closer relations between Central and South America 
and ourselves. A Canadian commissioner visited 
Brazil, the Argentine Republic and Uruguay to 
that end last year, and, in view of the prevailing 
desire for the profitable exchange of Canadian 
products with those of South America, the oppor- 
tunity of letting the visitors see what Canada really 
is seems too good to be lost. 

The best experiment in repatriation yet attempt- 
ed is that which the new cotton mill at Mont- 
morenci Falls is about to put to the test. Of the 
two hundred hands to be employed, it is expected 
that a good many will lie Canadians returned from 
United States factory towns, The mills, which, 
with the machinery of the best modem design, 



are computed to have cost. $1 50,000, will makes, 
speciality of white and gray cottons for the 
Chinese market. 

Some of the revelations made by the House of 
Lords committee on the "sweating" system are a 
disgrace to British civilization. Most deplorable 
especially was the state of things disclosed in the 
course of the enquiry as to the employment and 
remuneration of women and girls. In some cages 
the occupations in which they were found to be 
engaged were utterly unfitted for their sex : yet for 
daily toil of a character that would tax the physical 
strength of even the strongest men, they received 
starvation wages In the chain-making industry in 
Staffordshire, a married woman, according to the 
testimony rendered, received six shillings and six- 
pence a week (less than $1.75) for making a hun- 
dred weight of common chain. At this terrible 
drudgery, for this pittance, she toiled from seven in 
the morning till seven at night. For the same- 
work the son was paid just double the amount 
apportioned to his mother. This class of work, 
like the other phases of labour that came under 
the cognizance of the committee, was done, not 
directly for the owners of factories, but for inter- 
mediaries known as " loggers," who, of course, 
took good care to make their own profits. 

A feature of the sweating system in this industry, 
which aggravates the ruthless cruelty practised on 
the victims, is that the " loggers " claim the privi- 
lege of selling provisions to those who work for 
them at their own prices. If demur is made, work 
is refused. Other departments of iron manufac- 
ture yielded like results. In fact, the whole 
system, as exposed by a long and searching in- 
quiry, is so repugnant to the principles of humanity 
and justice that one wonders how it could ever 
have gained ground in the United Kingdom. It 
is no wonder that discontent prevails, and that the 
" masses " distrust a religion that bears such fruit. 

- The Canadian branch of the Imperial Federa- 
tion League held an important meeting recently, at 
which there was a large attendence. letters of 
apology or suggestion were read from some absent 
members, including the Archbishop of Halifax 
and Mr. J. Israel Tarte, editor of Le CarmJien. 
Among those present were Col. O'Brien, M.P., 
Col. Denison, M.P., Mr. Jehu Matthews, Mr. I. 
Castell Hopkins, Dr. Bourinot and Mr. Dalton 
McCarthy, M.P., who presided. Resolutions were 
passed in favour of a London conference, at which 
all parts of the Empire should be represented. 
We are glad to believe that the tendency of this 
movement is to bring the scattered parts of the 
British Empire into closer intercourse, sympathy 
and co-operation with each other than they have 
been in the past and to give reality to the principle 
of common interests and responsibilities. The 
task is one for giants in statesmanlike intellect and 
energy. When we know how hard it is to make 
the people of one of our own provinces to concern 
themselves in the welfare of their fellow-citizens in 

another province- when the felt pis inrrtite of local 

prejudices and selfishness so often stands in the 
way of any scheme whose profits are not present 
and visible — we can imagine how difficult it must 
be to create in Natal an interest in the fortunes of 
British Columbia, in New Zealand, any thought of 
the " French shore" question in Newfoundland, or 
in Yorkshire any indignation at the Behring Sea 
outrages, 

It is now five years since the League was or 
gaftfced, and since then branches have been estftb 
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lished all over the Empire. This far-spread organ- 
isation is a bulwark against the assaults of would- 
be disintegrators, and a valuable ally to the Royal 
Colonial Institute, in its efforts to obtain due 
recognition of the worth of the colonies. But to 
bring into fruitful existence that proud and generous 
sentiment of imperial unity which would make the 
trials or triumphs, the progress or the back-going 
of every community from the Empire's metropolis 
to its remotest dependency a matter of sympathetic 
concern to every other — that must be a matter of 
time, a matter of education. How few in the 
United Kingdom or the Colonies study the history 
and geography of the Empire or know what it 
means ! In helping to remove that ignorance and 
apathy — which are the great obstacles to any 
closer union — the League is doing a good work. 

Complaints are made of the havoc among the 
schools of mackerel through the use of the purse 
seine. The effect of permitting this long-since 
condemned net to be employed in the fishery is 
ruinous to the supply of one of the most delicate 
of our fish. Nor is it really profitable to those 
whom greed or ignorance, backed by the remiss- 
ness of the authorities, impels to sweep the waters 
with such exterminating tackle. Their catch is 
necessarily largely useless, and a great part of it 
has to be got rid of, to the pollution of the fishery 
grounds, and their ultimate evacuation. Thus by 
the net in the first place, which leaves no breeders 
to renew the race, and by the putrefaction of the 
waters in the second, the grounds are being 
gradually made an abomination of desolation. It 
is time that the Government came down with a 
heavy hand on such offenders. 



OUR OWN COUNTRY. 

The degree of attention that Canada has at- 
tracted from strangers, not only from the United 
States and Europe, but from the far east and the 
distant south has been in proportion to the means 
of rapid and comfortable travel placed at their 
disposal. Some of our readers can, doubtless, 
recall the years when Quebec and Toronto were 
practically farther apart than England is from 
Canada to-day ; when Halifax and Montreal were 
for half the year separated by a wilderness only 
traversed with delay and fatigue hardly imaginable 
by those whose experience is limited to the 
Intercolonial ; when British Columbia was reached, 
whether by land or sea, only after months of lonely 
drudgery or a voyage half round the world. Those 
who remember the overland march of our military 
defenders in 1861, or the journey of the emigrant 
party across the plains and mountains to British 
Columbia in the following year will be able to 
appreciate the revolution which a few years have 
wrought. The Intercolonial virtually opened up a 
new world to the people of old Canada, while it 
gave the Maritime Provinces easy access to the 
region of the St. Lawrence and the Lakes. 
But there was still more than half a continent cut 
off from the older and largely settled portion of the 
Dominion. To link the eastern with the western 
extremity was the task of the Canadian Pacific 
Company, the completion of whose vast line gave 
a meaning to Confederation which it never had 
before, While the links that bound our country 
into one were thus being riveted from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, railways of shorter range were 
• bringing cities, towns and districts into com- 
munication with each other until the five older 
provinces were covered with a net-work of routes 



which brought, remotest settlements within the 
reach of the great centres of population. The 
result has been a quickening of curiosity both 
among Canadians and outsiders as to the resources, 
scenery and inhabitants of the previously little 
known parts of the Dominion and, once quickened, 
there was every inducement to gratify it. Places 
even out of beaten routes of travel are now better 
known than Toronto, or Montreal, or Halifax used 
to be some years ago. A gentleman who visited 
an old fashioned place under the impression that 
he had at last got away from the madding crowd 
of those who go to and fro upon the earth was 
surprised, on examining the register of the quaint 
little inn, to find the names of tourists from New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, and a series 
of Canadian cities which only found its terminus at 
Nanaimo. There is, indeed, hardly a point of 
interest in peopled Canada, hardly a region in the 
vast extent of its still uninhabited, but largely- 
habitable areas, that has not been depicted by the 
pen and pencil of the tourist or explorer. 

Since Principal Grant and Mr. O'Brien, with 
their able staff of coadjutors, gave to the world in 
" Picturesque Canada" a graphic and compre- 
hensive panorama of onr country from ocean to 
ocean, the development of the Dominion, especially 
in the North- West, has been extraordinary. It is 
during this interval that the grand heritage of the 
Canadian people has obtained the largest share of 
that recognition from the outside world which is its 
tardily paid due. During the half of that interval 
our trans-continental railway has been in operation 
along its whole extent. During the progress of its 
construction many who were impatient to see the 
wonderland of the Fertile Belt, availed themselves 
of the line to its constantly receding terminus to 
catch a glimpse of even the border of the new- 
land of promise. In due time the whole vast plain 
to the foothills of the Rocky Mountains was 
traversed by the rails. Then came the most 
critical portion of the undertaking, opening up 
fresh vistas of ever changing grandeur, till at last 
the mighty obstacle was surmounted, and through 
the seeming chaos of towering peaks it made its 
way triumphantly to the sea. One effect of the 
finished undertaking was the decentralization of 
interest. Instead of one El Dorado, to which men 
flocked as the only source of quickly won pros- 
perity, it was then seen that even in the most 
favoured land, there was for the mass of mortals no 
royal road to wealth, but that to those who strive 
and wait opportunity is never wanting when nature 
is benign. Not to yield unearned fortunes to a 
few, but to provide happy homes for many was the 
object aimed at in the transfer and opening up of 
the realms of the fur kings. The attainment of 
that object in the amplest sense is only a matter of 
time. The success achieved so far may have come 
short of the expectations of the over-sanguine, but 
those who compare the Canada of a quarter of a 
century ago with the Canada of the present must 
admit that a change has taken place which not 
even the forecasts of the most far-seeing could have 
predicted, 

A patriotic historian has conceived and carried 
out an idea which is sure to find approval from our 
readers— that of gathering into a single copiously 
illustrated volume all that exploration, art, study 
and research have revealed regarding the great 
natural features, scenery, resources, history and 
manifold development of the vast inter-oceanic 
territory known as the Dominion of Canada. For 
such a work the title with which we have headed 



these remarks is perfectly appropriate, " Our Own 
Country" is, as we learn from the title-page, "an 
account of the extent, resources, physical aspect, 
industries, cities and chief towns of the Province* 
of Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island, Newfound- 
land, New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, 
the North- West Territories and British Columbia," 
The author, who has written a " History of Canada," 
which is deservedly popular, a work on the 
" Catacombs of Rome." of which Mr, Gladstone 
has expressed a high opinion, a book of European 
travel and several other works of merit, is a 
Canadian of U. E. Loyalist stock and is ardently 
devoted to his native land, whose natural wealth 
and charms he has made it a labour of love to 
describe. Before beginning his task he travelled 
over the continent, visiting all the centres of 
industrial and commercial activity, all spots of 
historic interest or romantic association, all 
localities noteworthy for the beauty or sublimity of 
the scenery or for exceptional features in the life of 
the people. The Rev. Dr. Withrow — for it is he to 
whom we owe this volume — starts on his interesting 
and instructive journey from the City of Halifax, 
and, after many a digression into by-paths that we 
would not miss, guides the reader, by the mem 
North- West passage, to the shores of the Pacific. 
On the devious route he entertains us with lore, 
legend and poetry, gathered from many sources, 
while at every stage art is the handmaid of 
literature. There are no less than 360 engravings, 
all well executed and some of them exceedingly 
fine, illustrative of Canadian scenery, history, social 
life, industries and amusements. Under Dr. 
Withrow's lucid and cheerful guidance, we survey 
Halifax from the citadel, and, recalling that July- 
day in 1749, when Governor Comwaliis, with his 
infant colony, sailed into Chebucto harbour, admire 
the beauty of the scene and the enterprise of the 
people ; we contemplate, with reflections on the 
vanity of human ambition, the desolation of once 
proud Louisburg ; we watch in fancy the first 
valiant attempt at European colonization at 
Annapolis and mourn over the wreck of a people's 
hopes at Grand Pre* 3 we cruise along Prince 
Edward Island, not unmindful of the terrible 
Lord's Day Gale, or listen to the almost human 
cry of .the young harp seals as the ruthless gaff 
descends upon their guiltless heads : we welcome 
the Loyalists to St John and praise the enterprise 
of their descendants, glancing backward meanwhile 
at the strifes of La Tour and Chamisay in an 
earlier day ; we cross the borderland between 
Acadia and Canada and dream of the past in the 
storied city of Champlain : we stand upon the spot 
where De Maisonneuve landed, with prayer and 
praise upon his lips, and looking in vain for some 
memorial of that worthy founder, conclude that, 
perhaps, his best monument is the city of his toils 
and love ; thinking of la Salle, we glance at 
Laehine, and wonder what Sir George Simpson 
would say of his metamorphosed domain ; 

Ottawa's tide" teams with associations of the 
early and the latter past, but we don't forget to pay 
a tribute to the patient heroism of Col By, while 
hearing the thrilling tale of the Long Sault in 
George Murray's verse ; with Sangsier we acknow- 
ledge the charm of the Thousand Islands, and 
salute his birthplace ; with Mr. LighthaU we do 
homage to the Queen City and Governor Simcoe, 
and meet Mr, Kirby musing on old times at his 
« ancient capital" ; with Campbell's music in our 
ears we land at Port Arthur and push on to 
prairieland, which has found a mtm in 
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Prof. Bryce ; a " Voice from the Saskatchewan" 
hurries us on : 

As yon moon disappeared, 

We pass and are past ; 
The Pale Face o'er all things 

Is potent at last. 

Our guide has plenty to say of the Indian and 
shows us much of his handiwork and mariner of 
living under the new dispensation ; we also see 
much of prairie fanning and find no lack of other 
culture — testtbus Mair the Strong and the genial 
author of 4< An Epic of the Dawn" ; the Rocky 
Mountains are familiar to our guide, and we share 
his raptures 5 he shows a picture called " The Germ 
of Vancouver," and then waves his hand and says 
proudly " Circumspice" ; at Victoria " Young 
China" awaits us and we see a " cycle of Cathay" 
in his calm, old fashioned, childish face. Much 
more, indeed, does Dr. Withrow show us of the 
wonders of "Our Own Country." 

But he has not shown them all. Excellent as 
his book is, and admirably as it serves the purpose 
of indicating the multiplicity of features of interest 
that every intelligent Canadian may study in the 
physical characteristics, the scenery, the manifold 
natural wealth, the social and industrial life, and 
the eventful history of his native or adopted land, 
it only gives an example here and there out of 
thousands equally noteworthy that surround us on 
every side. • Every day, moreover, adds some 
fresh topic to be illustrated by science and art and 
letters. It was to keep " Our Own Country," with 
all its myriad phases of development from day to 
day before our own people and those of other 
lands, to impress upon them how richly it has been 
blessed by nature, to signalize its vast reserve of 
various wealth, to foster a national pride in its not 
inglorious past, to confirm that solidarity to which 
Confederation gave theoretical existence, and 
to make what concerns each province and city, as 
far as possible, the interest of the whole Dominion, 
to emphasize what of conviction and aspiration 
the two great sections of our people have in 
common, to promote mutual sympathy, harmony 
and co-operation — these were the aims for which 
this journal was founded, these are the aims which 
it has consistently pursued, and, on behalf of which 
the publishers have confidently appealed for 
support to the enlightened Canadian public. 



WHAT IS SAID OF US IN ENGLAND. 

Extract from a letter of Jabez Hogg, Esq., 
F.R.C.S., London, Eng., dated Sept. 21st, 1889, to 
a friend in this city : 

"The Dominion Illustrated i am glad to receive, 
not for the first time by any means. We look upon it a* a 
prize and a charming specimen of good printing, in w hich 
the illustrations are so faithfully rendered by photography 
as to cause them to be worth preserving. We get, too, by 
its aid, for the first time, a true representation ot some 
Canadian town, barely before heard of and certainly not 
familiar to us, giving us more than a glimpse of Canada." 



Elba Cook, the well known English poetess, died at 
Wimbledon, England, lately. She was seventy-one years 
of age. She was the author of "'Hie Old Arm Chair," 
"The Last Good Bye," and other popular poems which had 
been set to mask, 

A. Corns Doyle, the author of the successful historical 
novel, " Mfcah Clarke," which deals with the Monmouth re- 
bellion, is an English physician, about thirty years old, and 
a noted magazine contributor. He is a nephew of Doyle, 
the famous caricaturist of Punch. 

It k probable that two of the most popular books of the 
coming Loudon publishing season, will be Lady Dufferfa's 
* f Qw Viceregal life," being selections from her Indian 
Journal, and the third awl concluding volume of Mr. T. A. 
i'rollope** very interesting reminiscences. Lady Dufferin's 
work is not merely a few detached extracts, but will oc- 
cupy a couple of bulky volumes. 




The Late Thomas Workman, Esq., ex-M,I\, Etc — 
This engraving presents our readers with the features, 
familiar to many of them, of a gentleman who for nearly 
half a century held a prominent position among the 
merchants of this city, took an enlightened interest in its 
many-sided progress, was for a considerable time one of its 
representatives in Parliament, and enjoyed the esteem of 
the entire community. Since the foundation of this journal, 
an unusually large number of eminent Canadians have 
passed away. The death of Mr. Workman, which we 
record with sincere regret, adds another to the list. Mr. 
Workman closed a long and successful life on the afternoon 
of the 9th inst. He had attained the ripe age of 76 years, 
having been born near Lisburn, County Antrim, Ireland, on 
the 17th of June. 1813. He came to Canada in 1827, after 
a perilous voyage in which his ship narrowly escaped 
disaster. On the completion of his education (begun in 
Ireland) at the old Union school in this city, he entered the 
store of the late John White, transferring his services in 
1834, to the firm of Frothingham t&° Co., where he took 
the post of junior clerk. Being admitted a partner in 1843 
he soon assumed a chief place in the management. In 
1S59, on the retirement of Mr. J. Frothingham and his 
brother, the late Mr. William Workman, he became senior 
partner, the house continuing to progress in influence, 
wealth and the honorable estimation of the mercantile 
world. For fifty-five years it has occupied the same 
premises on St. Paul street, which have been for much of 
that time a recognized headquarters of the hardware trade 
of Canada. Besides attending to the interests of this large 
business, Mr. Workman has also been prominent in the 
management of many financial institutions in which he had 
invested his surplus capital. He was for twenty years a 
director and for many years president of the Molsons Bank, 
president of the Sun Insurance Company, and a director of 
the City and District Savings Bank, and of the Canada 
Shipping Company. He also took an active interest in 
philanthropic work. He was twice president of the Irish 
Protestant Benevolent Society, a life governor of the 
General Hospital and a life governor of the Eraser Institute, 
to which he liberally contributed. He was One of the 
founders of the Church of the Messiah, of which he was a 
member. He also gave freely to the cause of education as 
represented by our chief seat of learning, McGill College. 
The Montreal Chess Club numbered him among its active 
members. The troublous times of '37-38 saw Mr. 
Workman well to the front on the loyal side. He was a 
well known member of the famous Doric Club, an organ- 
ization which attracted many of the younger men of the 
English-speaking population. He took part as a volunteer 
in the fight at St. Eustache, the movement on St. Benoit 
and other operations of the campaign, being promoted to a 
lieutenancy as a reward for his zeal and ability. In politics 
Mr. Workman was a Liberal, though of late years, like 
many others, he was less pronounced in his views than 
formerly. He was twice elected to the House of Commons, 
in 1867, for Montreal Centre, by acclamation, and again in 
1875 for Montreal West, when he defeated Hon. Thomas 
White in one of the closest contests the constituency ever 
6aw. He travelled much both in the old and new worlds, 
and on the continent of Europe there were few countries, 
except Russia, he did not visit at various times. His views 
were broad and his sentiments liberal. His industry was 
untiring. When necessity called for it, he would work 
sixteen hours a day and for weeks at a time. To this, his 
energy, and his determination to maintain the honorable 
reputation of his house, he owed the success of a career 
which is in its way a striking example and encouragement 
to the younger generation of business men. His death 
takes away from Montreal's mercantile life a clear-headed, 
strong willed, honorable-minded man, whom it will not 
soon forget. The deceased gentleman came of a stock 
which made its mark in the great turning-point of English 
history. The- father of the first of the Irish branch of it, 
the Rev. William Workman, is mentioned in Neale's 
History of the Puritans. He was for some time minister of 
St. Stephen's Church, Gloucester, and has come down to 
posterity not only as a man of piety, wisdom and moderation, 
but also as one who suffered his share of persecution in the 
years when religious fervour was too often associated with 
partisan zeal. One of his many sons, also a William, held 
a commission in the army of the Commonwealth, fought at 
Naseby, and received a grant of land in Ireland for his 
services. Those who settled in Canada showed themselves 
worthy of their descent from these freedom-loving ancestors. 
In business and professional circles their name is held in 
honour. William and Thomas in Montreal, Joseph and 
Benjamin in Toronto; Alexander in Ottawa, all won 
success in their respective callings ; all reached advanced 
age. Dr, Joseph Workman, distinguished on this continent 
as an alienist, is in his Bird year, and the brother in 
Ottawa is still older. Mr. Thomas Workman has left no 
family. His wife, Amuibella, daughter of the late Mr. 
John Bridie, whom he married in 1845, died on the 7th of 
March last. The funeral, which took place on Friday, the 
12th inst,, was attended by a huge concourse of citisena of 
Montreal and friends from other places. 

Grand Lopoe LO.O.F.— The thirty-fourth annual session 
of this body was held at Clmrtottetowit, P.E.I,, on the 14th 



and 15th August. About one hundred and fifty delegates 
were in attendance. Brother Thomas Cook succeeded i n 
taking a very fine photograph of the representatives from 
the south side of the Law Courts building, and it is from 
this photograph that our engraving is taken. 

Union Decker Team, LO.O.F,, Charlotte-town, 
P. E. L This team, which ranks first in the Lower 
Provinces, if not in Canada, was organised by Brother 
Past Grand Master Bremner about one year ago. The 
members are all enthusiastic and take an honest pride in 
their work. At the exemplification of the secret work 
before the session of the Grand Podge, at Charlottetovvn, on 
the evening ol the 14th of August, the highest eneomams 
were passed by many of the visitors on the creditable manner 
in which each officer acquitted himself. As there was 
not room for the names of the gentlemen whose portraits 
arc given in this engraving, we give them here in the 
order in which they appear, from left to right, taking the 
three rows consecutively, beginning with the rear rank : — 
J. F. Whear, Wm Small, Geo. M. Moore, P.G., George 
Walker, P.O., F. H. Sellar, Chas. E. Morris, J. S. Nelson, 
P.G., A. J. Houle, K. Maynard, P.G., W. R. Boreham, 
P.O., R. D. Coffin, P.G., F. W. Harper, P.O., Theo, L. 
Chappelle, D.G.M., Benj. Bremner, P.G.M., (Degree 
Master); A. D. White, P.O., W. G. Gillespie, P.O., I. D. 
Taylor, N.G., Pope Clark, P.G., J. A. Hale. W. A. 
Hawley, Organist; J. E. Bell, J. T. Hardy. 

St. James Cathedral, Toronto. — This fine view of 
one of the most imposing ecclesiastical structures in Canada 
dtfters from that published in No. 13 of The Dominion 
ILLUSTRATED, September 29, 1888, in being more broad- 
side, and giving a good idea of the city i n the immediate 
neighborhood. For a description of the edifice we refer 
our readers to the number just mentioned. The photograph 
from which our engraving is copied is by Mr. R. C. 
Mathewson, an amateur artist of ability. 

The Halifax Dry Dock.— -The first suggestion of a 
dry dock for Halifax dates back as far as the year 1875, but 
it was not till 1882 that the enterprise began to" take 
practical shape. In the latter year the city council sent the 
city engineer, Mr. Keating, to inspect and report on the 
principal dry docks on this continent. In conformity with 
his instructions, he visited Portland, Boston, New York. 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and Norfolk, Virginia, examining 
altogether twelve of the most important structures of this 
nature in the United States. Three of them were built of 
stone, the others were of wood. In January, 18S3, the 
engineer made an elaborate report on the result of his 
inquiries, in which, besides the docks in the cities itist 
mentioned, he described three in course of construction — 
one in California and two in Canada. Of the latter, that at 
Esquimault, B.C., is a splendid fabric of solid stone, 400 
feet long, with iron gates ; the other, that of Quebec, is of 
stone, 533 feet in bottom, and 534.V2 in top length, 72 feet 
in bottom, and 100 feet in top breadth. Its cost is $600,000. 
Of the American dry docks, one at Mare Island, California, 
cost $2,500,000 : that of the Brooklyn navy yard, over 
$2,000,000. They varied in length from 45 to 600 feet at 
the top. Some of the citizens thought a wooden dock 
would satisfy all requirements, but the British Admiralty 
insisted on the material being stone. The subsidies were 
obtained according to this apportionment : Halifax city, 
$10,000 a year, for 20 years ; Dominion Government, 
$10,000 a year, for 20 years ; Imperial Government, $ 10,000 
a year, for 20 years. A company was formed in England, 
known as the Halifax Graving Dock Company, of which 
Admiral Commerell (a former commander of Her Majesty's 
fleet in these waters) was chairman, with a capital of 
$i,ooo,oco. Mr. Jones, on the company's behalf, entered 
into a contract with the city. The agreement was for a 
stone dock of the following dimensions : Length, 580 feet ; 
width at top, 102 feet ; width at bottom, 72 feet ; depth of 
water over sill, 30 feet. When the contract was entered 
into the proposed dock would take in the largest ship then 
in the world, but since then larger steamships have been 
constructed, and to accommodate them the dock has been 
lengthened 21 feet, so that now a ship having a keel of 568 
feet can easily l>e docked. The City of Rome is the 
longest ship at present afloat and she is but 560 feet. The 
568 feet is the length of the bottom of the dock and there is 
a flare of 20 feet between the bottom and top at head of the 
dock ; this twenty feet can be excavated at any time to 
that extent, thus giving a total length of 580 feet at the 
bottom or 60 1 feet on the coping level, if a* ship requiring 
such space is ever built, but many years are likely to elapse 
before then. Therefore, the Halifax Graving Dock can l>c 
looked upon as ample to accommodate any vessel that will 
ever be built. The English company made a contract for 
the building of the vast work with S. Pearson 4» Son, of 
Westminster, London - large railway and dock contractors 

who associated with them Mr, S. M. Brookfield, of 

Halifax, whose name is synonymous widi push and enter- 
prise, The first sod was tin net! in May, iSSn, by the then 
Mayor Mackintosh, and from that time till now, without 
interruption, day and night (by the electric light), these 
gentlemen have pushed the work, employing on an average 
350 men. The situation of the dock is at the north end of 
the harbour, between the location of the Nova Scotia Sugar 
Refinery and the admiralty dockyard, It was, for several 
reasons, a most difficult one to* construct a dock upon. 
The excavations were all in solid rock, having to he 
drilled and blasted ; the rock was used to form the huge 
pay on the wain' side of the dock, giving an area of <k%coo 
feet, Which will be useful for storing cargo and for a coal 
depot. It is connected by sidings with the Intercolonial 
Railway, so that in case a disabled steamship comes into 
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the dock and it is urgent that her cargo be forwarded to its 
destination with despatch it can be rcxhippcd by either rail 
or water without delay. The site is by far the best that 
could be selected in the city, being near the naval yard and 
if desirable can be connected without trouble with the 
dockyard by rail. The dock is of granite and concrete. 
The entire work is of the most substantial character, every- 
thing being first-class. The dock will be emptied by 
powerful engines, having two to centrifugal pumps, which 
discharge 40,000 gallons of water a minute, and are capable 
of entirely emptying the dock in three and a half hours. 
The cost of the site was settled by arbitration, the owners 
of the property, Messrs. Wm. Chisholm, David McPherson 
(his worship the mayor) and Joseph Kaye, being awarded 
$70,000. The total cost of the entire works was in the 
vicinity of $1,000,000. The dock can take in the largest 
warship without removing its guns or armament, or mer- 
chantman without discharging cargo. This is the only dock 
on this side of the ocean that can do so. There are 90,000 
feet of quay space around the dock, ample for immense coal 
depots (which might be used in case of war) or storage 
room. The only place for repairing disabled vessels 
previously in existence here was the marine slip at 
Dartmouth, which cannot accommodate anything above 
3,000 tons. The formal opening of the dock, which took 
place on the 19th ult., marked an important epoch in the 
commercial history of Halifax. Halifax is the third city on 
this side of the Atlantic as regards the number of ocean 
steamships entering its port during a year, New York beiug 
first and Boston second. The following table gives the 
number of arrivals at Halifax (ocean steamships only being 
referred to) for the years indicated : 

Year, Steamers, Tonnage. 

.OOC • 
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1S89 (to June) 223 285,000 

Halifax and Canada are to be congratulated on the pos- 
session of such a magnificent work. 

Harvest in Manitoba. — The two scenes which there 
engravings present to our readers interpret themselves. 
They are fair delineations of what may be seen in the 
harvest fields of the prairie province. The figures that give 
life to them are all fine specimens of manhood, per- 
sonifications of health and prosperity. The crop is a heavy 
one. It is usual to put three hands on a binder in this 
country. Equally worthy of notice is tbe view of " Stacking 
Wheat." Hundreds, yes, thousands of such scenes' as these 
may be seen in August. In some of the finest districts 
it is not very rare to see at one time six or eight at work, 
cutting the golden harvest. 

Conspirators, — Whatever may be the plot that engages 
the thoughts of these ladies, we may be sure that it is not 
of a very harmful nature. The smiles that make their faces 
beam as with spiritual sunshine do not imply any deeply 
laid designs of evil. That they are up to some mild form of 
mischief is, however, equally evident from the air of 
mystery of the whisperer and the eager and amused 
attention of the listener. If we could only have a glimpse 
of the inside of that letter, of which even the address is 
artfully concealed, we should, doubtless, find some solution 
of the problem. Whatever is the theme of their confabu- 
lation, they make a pleasant picture, on which our readers 
may exercise their ingenuity very agreeably. 

- - - * - 

How History is Made. — A story is told of one who on 
a steamer one night was singing to a group upon the deck, 
"Jesus Lover of my Soul." A stranger in the company was 
attracted by some peculiar intonation of the singer, and 
suddenly springing up, said to him — Sir, were you in the 
army during the late war? Yes, replied he. Do you re- 
member singing that hymn one night on the Pontomac ? Yes, 
one night I was sadly depressed as I was out alone on picket 
duty, and to cheer myself I sang this sweet old hymn, I, 
said the stranger, was then in the Confederate army. The 
night was dark, and I came very near the Union lines, with- 
in easy range of a union soldier. I lifted my gun to lire, 
when I heard him sing, "Cover my defenceless head with 
the shadow of Thy wing." I dropped my gun and your 
life was saved. 

The highest price that Wilkie Collins ever received for 
a novel was 5000 guineas, which was paid to him for 
" Armadale" by George Smith before a line of the story, 
which originally appeared in The Cornhill Magazine, had 
been written, "Armadale" has never been a favourite 
with the public, but it is a very powerful book, and a story 
of the most absorbing interest, and Dickens expressed a high 
opinion of it. Just after the the bargain bad been concluded 
between the author and the publisher, there was a discussion 
at the Athenaeum one afternoon about book prices during 
which Hayward very acrimoniously maintained that George 
Smith couldn't possibly have paid such a sum to Wilkie 
Collins, and after he hail ranted on the subject for some time, 
Dickens turned to a friend snd whispered ; " Can you won- 
der now that that iDfttl is so generally execrated?" 
Thackeray only a short time before his death congratulated 
Collins on the transaction, and told him that he bad never 
himself made as much as ^5000 by any of his books. The 
pureliase of " Armadale " was not a profitable transaction 
for Mr. Smith, but "Komola" proved a still worse bargain, 
as £7000 was paid for it, and of the first expensive edition 
only some 1700 copies were sold. The statement that Col- 
lins has left copious reminiscences and numerous stories is 
incorrect. During the last few years lie received several 
proposals on the subject of reminiscences, but declined to 
entertain them, 



A CANADIAN IDYLL, 

Our vast Dominion is to a great many of its 
inhabitants, as it is to the majority of foreigners, a 
terra incognita. We are popularly imagined to be 
possessed of miles of impenetrable virgin pine 
iorest, of interminable leagues of snow and ice ; 
and woe be unto the unfortunate denizen of our 
frozen shores, to the unhappy one whose mourn- 
ful kismet destines him to lingering and agonizing 
exile on these barren wastes. How different these 
ideas are from the more pleasant than stern 
realities the readers of this magazine at all events 
know. But even among them there are few who 
do not, when our mighty domain is under discus- 
sion, depressingly remark, — that while Nature is 
in all its moods seen at its best in this country, 
while the inanimate beauties of our land are un- 
surpassed, the element of interesting human life 
and surroundings is lacking ; that, owing to the 
youth of the country, the population is yet engaged 
in a hand-to-hand struggle with the ogres of prac- 
tical business life, that they have not time to reach 
the mellow ripeness which distinguishes the people 
and the homes of European countries : that 
we are, in short, like our unequalled scenery, 
crude Of this mistaken belief I was until re- 
cently a disciple, and longed for the unattainable 
wonders of the Old World, passing by with un- 
observant eyes the wonders of the New, and was 
consequently viewed by an enthusiastic Canadian 
relic-hunter as a Philistine and an alien to 
Israel. However, accident at last brought me to 
an ancient French village. 

It was about seven o'clock on a still September 
evening, and from the quiet river running parallel 
with the straggling village streets the mists rose 
lightly up like incense to the far receding sky, a 
sickle moon hung motionless between the heaven 
and the earth, a lance-like reflection dipping like a 
golden bar into the silent depths of the stream. 
On the opposite shore the dying coals of a camp 
fire gleamed like a jewel on the hem of the dark 
robe of the forest, and from far up the little river 
came the voices of the campers, their stentorian 
notes softened by the distance. All noises were 
hushed, or seemed harmonized into one sweet 
vesper hymn. The quiet of the evening muffled 
the sounds that would otherwise have disturbed 
the almost silent music of the place, and all sounds 
seemed gathered into one blending harmony by the 
accompaniment of the reeds that fringed the banks, 
rustling as they moved obedient to the light com- 
mands of the wind and current. 

From the upper end of the village I drifted 
slowly down the street, picking my way among 
children and dogs mingled in one happy family, 
(by the way, there are so many dogs I firmly be- 
lieve they are held on a communistic principle, 
which makes a fair and honourable average of 
three per family). Upon the steps of the little 
log houses, roofed with moss-grown shingles, in 
some rare instances with colour symphonies of 
thatch, sat groups of the older folk of the village — 
the men smoking at well-burnt clays, enjoying the 
rest so well earned ; the women sitting at the close 
of day with quiet hands for the first time since 
early mom. And in the gathering twilight the 
little drama of Gabriel and Evangeline found many 
exponents, assured, let us hope, that the curtain 
will fall on the last act in the one romance in 
their hum-drum lives, with a happier, if less theatri- 
cal, " finis." 

Suddenly, or rather softly and easily (for one 
could not endure the jar and discord of suddenness 
in that peaceful, sleepy hollow), came silence on all 
the groups— the children sought their parental 
steps, the men removed their pipes from their lips, 
the women froze into a state of rigid erectness, 
spread their voluminous skirts, or if possible, vain 
or anxious as regards their appearance (shame and 
disgrace be upon me did I say that such were 
probable), disappeared ignominiously. Glancing 
up from an engrossing study of the slow pace of 
a snail, without exception the slowest that 1 
had met, I looked into the intellectual face and 
eyes of the village cure. For a moment the idea 
came upon me that I had encountered at last a 
jarring note in the music of the place. J thought 



a figure more in keeping would have been an old 
priest, a father to his people, like the priest of the 
parish of Grand-Pre, But here was a young man, 
one whom you might expect to meet in the schools 
of theology, in the heat of polemic debate and not 
rusting in an obscure village. However, here he. 
was and happy in his work, ministering to tbe 
many needs of his parish, With a kind word to 
the parents, and sundry pats on the beads of tbe 
children, to whom he was an object of reverential 
awe, he passed up the village street, to his 
solitary home. Turning, I introduced myself, and 
he, glad to welcome one from the outside world, 
greeted me cordially and invited me into his 
parochial abode, the gate of which we had just 
reached. 

Standing back from the road a distance of about 
fifty feet was an old square house, built in the time 
when the average architect held the idea that as 
the approach to the lines of the old Grecian 
temple became nearer, the beauty of the building 
increased. We, perhaps, of to-day have gone too 
far in the other direction, and bent all our energies 
on the one idea of divergence from simplicity and 
uniqueness. To such a building as the aire's house 
time and age alone could work the change that 
caused it to cease to be an eye-sore. And with a 
gentle hand he, whose hour-glass never ceases to 
run, had covered the nakedness and defects of the 
old house with a mantle of beauty. Here mossy 
walls and clinging ivy hid the ugly bareness of the 
lines, and drew the otherwise hideous building into 
the deep, slumbrous colour of the drowsy village.. 

The plot of ground in front was shadowed darkly 
by the intermingled branches of the many trees, by 
whose leafy arches 

" A web is vrwt'n across the sky," 
A gravelled, but weedy, path led to the steps, 
which, in a state of respectable decay, struggled 
up to the heavy oak door, the path looking for ali 
the world as if held down by the stones, which at 
regular intervals l>ordered its narrow width. At 
the door of his solitary abode I left the cure, 
gazing out towards the glowing firs of sunset 
blazing in the west with the clouds, a glory ol 
purple and gold, floating like smoke- wreaths above 
them. To his idyllic life I left him, living not in 
the life of to-day, but in the life of his beloved 
silver-tongued Virgil, and Homer of the golden 
speech. At last reaching the lower wharf of the 
village, where I found my boat moored. I left 
behind me the happy life of the little French 
village, and with vandal oars disturbing the even 
surface and brightly coloured reflections of tbe 
waters, I pulled back through the gathering twi- 
light, back through the golden-tinted river mist: to 
the heart-burnings and strivings of the hurried life 
of the city. 



FOR COPYING DRAWINGS. 

A new method of copying drawings which may 
be found of service in architects' offices, is given in 
the Deutsckes Battmgewirbts JBiatt. Any kind ot 
opaque drawing paper in ordinary use may be em- 
ployed for this purpose, stretched in the usual way 
over the drawing to be copied or traced. Then, by 
the aid of a cotton pad, the paper is soaked with 
with benzine. The pad causes the benzine to enter 
the pores of the paper, rendering the latter more 
transparent than the finest tracing paper. The most 
delicate lines and tints show through the paper so 
treated, and may be copied with the greatest ease, 
for pencil Indian ink, or water colours take equally 
well on the bearinwed surface. 'The paper is neither 
creased nor torn, remaining whole and supple. 
Indeed, pencil marks and water colour tinting last 
better upon (>a|>er treated in this way than on any 
other kind of tracing p;\|Jer, the former In-ing rather 
difficult to remove by rubber. When large drawings 
are to be dealt with, the bensine treatment is, only 
applied to parts at a time, thus keeping pace with 
the rapidity of advancement with the work. When 
the copy is completed the benetne rapidly evaporates 
and the paper resumes its original white and opaque 
appearance without betraying the faintest trace of 
the beiwine. if it is desired to fix lead pencil Marks 
on ordinary drawing or tracing paper, this may be 
done by wetting it with milk and drying in the air 
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H. M, S. CANADA STEAMING INTO THE NEW DRY DOCK, HALIFAX. 
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IN THE THICK OF IT. 

A Talk ok 'Thirtv-Skvkn. 
Chapter II. 

HENRY JIEWTT'S HOME. 

When Harry Hewit left Frank Arnley, he went 
at once into the house, and after depositing the 
guns in the rack, entered the parlour and enquired 
of his mother if William were in the house. 

" No, indeed," replied Mrs. Hewit, " I fear 
William is forgetting us, Harry : it is seldom he calls, 
even for a few moments now. Have you seen him 
to-day ?" 

" No," replied Harry, " but Howis came up the 
road as I came in, and asked me to send him out 
to speak to him if he was here," 

" Howis ? Is not that the man who lives 
beyond William's place ?" asked Mrs. Hewit. " If 
so'the less William has to do with him the better. 
He is not well spoken of by those who know him 
best. The times are troublesome, the political 
hori?.on looks dark and threatening, and there are 
fanatics amongst us who seem resolved to drive 
things to extremities, and thus set loose the evil 
passions of evil men, of whom there are always 
some to be found in every community. I hope 
with all my heart that if the worst comes to the 
worst, ttm shall all range on the right side — the side 
on which our fathers fought and bled — for which 
they endured unheard of trials, hardships, poverty, 
exile, aye, death itself." 

Mrs. Hewit raised her eyes to her son as she 
ceased speaking, they were full of tears, and he 
bent and kissed her, saying, " Never fear for me, 
mother. My King and my Country next to my 
God and Heaven !" 

Mrs. Hewit had been a lovely woman, and still, 
though time and trouble had dimmed the light of 
her lustrous brown eyes, and touched her hair with 
grey, she was beautiful with the beauty of refined 
intellect and a noble and pious soul. 

Her father had been a U. E. Loyalist — one of 
that persecuted and misrepresented band who 
endured all that men could endure solely for the 
sake of adhering to their King and the British 
Empire. Mrs. Hewit had heard from her earliest 
infancy the sufferings her parents, in common with 
others of like constancy, had borne ; how the family 
had been broken up by those stem divisions which 
set household against household, brother against 
brother, and even, in some instances, sons against 
fathers. While with unshaken loyalty her father 
had remained true to the King, his brother had 
joined the insurgents, and, though bound to each 
other by the wannest brotherly affection, they 
fought on different sides. 

At the close of the Revolutionary War her father, 
Mr Shirland, came to Canada, then an almost 
unbroken forest, and began that rough battle of life 
that only the pioneer knows. But his brother, 
Henry, was a man of honour, and as soon as the 
political ferment had subsided sufficiently to allow 
of the consideration of private affairs, he sent to 
Mr. Shirland his rightful share of their father's 
property, and out of respect to so honourable a man 
Mr. and Mrs. Hewit had named their second son. 
Henry, after him. 

The portion thus received allowed Mr. Shirland 
to live in comfort and ease, and to give his only 
child, Alice, the benefit of a good education. And 
when she was sought and won by Monro Hewit, a 
mm of education and ability from the north of the 
Tweed, her father did not object to the match, 
though the suitor was at the time but a merchant's 
clerk. He would not, however, consent to separ- 
ation from his child, whose mother had died at her 
birth, but insisted that the young husband should 
at once enter upon the use of his wife's fortune and 
employ himself in the business pursuits of the 
district At his death Mr. Shirland left his whole 
property to the care of his son-in-law, in trust for 
his two grandsons, merely stating how he wished it 
divided, . 

But (tie lather did not live to see his sons attain 
manhood, and bis last words left them in the charge 
pf their mother, in whose judgment and care he 
expressed the fullest confidence, I n this confidence 



he was not mistaken. Mrs. Hewit did her duty by 
her sons faithfully and affectionately, and justly did 
her children prize her, though more than once 
she had been pained by William's evident, reserve 
and neglect. 

On the night in question Henry and his mother 
were just retiring to their respective rooms, when a 
low knocking at the kitchen door startled them. 
Mrs. Hewit, candle in hand, returned to the parlour, 
while Henry went to the door. 

Opening it cautiously, for already the troubles 
condition of the times had made itself felt— perhaps 
more in the rural districts than in the cities— 
Henry found standing there, Edwards, a man 
employed upon the farm, and who lived at a little 
distance down the road But before the man 
could reply to Henry's enquiry as to his untimely 
presence, another man advanced from under the 
shade of the trees, whom, though covered with dust, 
his hair disarranged, and his face, such of it as 
could be seen for the blood, deadly pale, Henry at 
once recognized as Frank Arnley. 

"Oh, Henry," exclaimed Frank, " 1 am glad it is 
yourself. 1 was afraid of alarming your mother, 
and so asked Edwards here to give an explanation 
if she came to the door." 

il But what has happened, Frank ? Come in 
here ; I'll have a fire in a minute. Come in, 
Edwards." 

The hearth fire was soon blazing afresh, and 
while Edwards plied it with fuel Frank gave Harry 
an account of his fight with Howis. 

" And you do not know what it was he struck 
you with?" asked Harry with some heat. 

" I could not be certain, but it was either a shut 
clasp-knife or a pistol, but I think the latter.' 

" The contemptible coward !" cried Harry. " But 
here comes mother, sit round that she may not be 
alarmed by the blood, it is so congealed that I can 
scarcely remove it " " I have a patient, you see," 
he cried cheerfully, as his mother entered, " I may- 
practise yet in spite of my dislike to the profession." 

'! hough he spoke gaily, Mrs. Hewit was alarmed, 
and when she saw the wound and learned how 
long Frank had lain bleeding upon the frosty earth, 
she said a physician must be had at once as there 
might be danger of brain fever from such a blow. 
Frank tried to laugh away the idea of danger and a 
doctor, but it was an unsuccessful attempt, for in 
the midst of his raillery his head fell forward upon 
the table — he had fainted. Henry and Edwards 
at once placed him in bed, and leaving his mother 
and Edwards in charge Henry rode furiously for 
the doctor. Dr. Payson was an old friend of the 
Hewits, and on Henry's urgent appeal at once took 
horse and soon arrived at the house, when they 
found Frank still unconscious, though recovered 
from the faint. After bleeding him freely and 
applying leeches to the bruise, for it was more con- 
tusion than cut, the doctor pronounced his patient 
out of danger, even from the cold, which was more 
to be dreaded than the hurt, and said he would 
be all right in a day or two. But though the doctor 
laughed at the idea of further danger, Henry was 
so anxious for his friend that he consented to 
remain the night through, and when Frank awoke 
about the middle of the forenoon of the next day he 
pronounced him all right, though a little weak 
from loss of blood, and confused from the effects of 
the blow. 

Chapter III. 

I IIK TKMI'TER. 

On the night in which the incidents before 
related occurred, other events necessary to record 
in this history were transpiring, 

A mile ormiore beyond the farm occupied by 
William Hewit, and a little aside from the main 
thoroughfare stood a house, dilapidated and 
neglected, surrounded by a farm in an equally 
uncared for condition. Loose shingles broke the 
regularity of the house-roof, each of the wide 
chimneys needed repairs, and more than one 
shutter of the numerous windows hung loose, the 
paths leading to the house were rough and ill-kept, 
there were no flower-plots, and the very shrubs and 
trees wore a miserable and forsaken aspect that 
chilled the heart ot the traveller as he passed. 
There was no farm life visible with the exception 
of a few hens that scratched under die wide 



verandah, and though the helpless condition of the 
driving gate, which hung upon one hinge, seemed 
to invite the curiosity of the neighbours' cattle and 
pigs, none of them ever got past a fierce blood- 
hound whose kennel stood half way between the 
gate and the farm buildings at the rear. This was 
the Howis domain, though in justice to its occupier, 
it. is but fair to say that he had not been its master 
long. But it. is not with the outside of tins house 
we are now concerned. Within, a bright fire 
burned upon the parlour hearth, the room, well 
furnished and in good order, looked snug, and in 
that perfect keeping which only a lady's hand and 
eye can insure. Curtains fell over the window and 
shut out alike intruding eyes, if such there might 
be, and the pure light of the stars. A table was 
drawn up to the fire and near it, both on the same 
side, were seated a lady and gentleman. The lady- 
was Emily Howis, the sister of him whose 
acquaintance we have already made, and the 
gentleman was William Hewit. 

Miss Howis appeared to be about two and 
twenty, she was of more than medium height, of 
light and graceful proportions, her eyes and hair 
were of raven blackness, her complexion singularly 
fair, and at a glance you would call her handsome. 
And so she was, but there was wanting the deep 
warm light of woman's eye, and there was no 
tenderness about the lines of the mouth. She was 
dressed fashionably and her gown was of silk, yet, 
though it became her it did not attract, there was 
not a single touch about it that spoke of love of 
beauty for beauty's sake, nor of sentiment of any 
sort. She was ' seated on the left of William 
Hewit, and held some papers in her lap, to which 
she referred from time to time. 

William Hewit resembled in height and com- 
plexion his younger brother Henry, his features 
were handsome and refined, but there was a lack 
of firmness in the mouth, and a slight nervousness 
of manner that bespoke excitability of temperament. 
He was a fine young man, high-principled and 
industrious, had won the esteem of his neighbours, 
and, favoured by the excellent start in the world 
his grandfather's will had secured to him, might 
have won distinction. Seated at the table, his head 
upon his hand, his gaze rested upon Miss Howis 
with a troubled expression, as though he battled 
with conflicting emotions and was not quite at 
peace with himself. 

From the moment of his first introduction to 
Miss Howis he had felt an unusual interest in her, 
which soon deepened into an all absorbing passion. 
He was aware, however, that such a connection 
would be very distasteful to his mother and brother, 
for little was known of the antecedents of the 
Howises, and Mr. Howis had by no means gained 
the confidence or esteem of his new neighbours, 
but was rather regarded by them as untrustworthy. 
Even Emily herself did not reach the standard that 
would be looked for in his wife ; she was haughty 
and overbearing, and though always gentle and 
conciliatory to himself, William Hewit had not only 
heard of, but seen, many exhibitions of a spirit 
which contrasted painfully with the tender and 
self-sacrificing disposition which distinguished his 
mother. Moreover the Howises were known to be 
inclined to favour the violent measures which had 
already been mooted in connection with the 
agitated state of politics in the two Canadas, 
and on more than one occasion Emily had used 
her influence to persuade William Hewit to join 
her brother in his errands of sympathy with " The 
Opposition," as they cautiously termed it. At first 
his whole soul revolted from their views, and he 
had even withdrawn himself from their society for 
a season ; but to gain William Hewit was to dis- 
credit the Government party in that district, and 
beside there were fine (lickings on the Hewit 
property. By those wiles which designing women 
know so well how to use, Emily Howis had lured 
the recreant back to her side, had re-established 
her influence over his feelings, and was now more 
than ever determined to rivet his fetters. 

'/i> ht (mtitmM, 

No one can it'll where the warmth awl radiance that a 
g«persvts heart casts tmrnnd U stop. He might m well at- 
tempt » measure a sunbeam or mark the place where it 
falls, - Gmmmtit 
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Pastor Felix rejoices that his " little poke has 
stirred up the musical bees, the robins and the 
like, though" (with accustomed modesty he adds) 
" doubtless they were stirring before the poke 
came ; so I take no credit to my stick " He has 
also something good to say of the humming and 
warbling and other soothing or inspiring sounds 
which have by his or other agency been evoked: 

" Murray's little lyrical episode is very sweet and 
pathetic, having a natural flow, as of verse that 
makes itself in the mind before you put pen to 
paper. So might we praise the ideas and imagery 
of Weir's sonnet, were it necessary and were it not 
well to avoid classification with the daubers of 
' critical taffy" — for" (here we might venture to in- 
terpolate, in our representative capacity, a decided 
protest) " I do not claim to be a critic at all." 

As mention has been made of Mr. Murray, we 
are happy to give another specimen of his work — 
this time a translation, which has all the scholarly 
smoothness of his original poems, as well as the 
touching pathos of his own muse : 

The Blind Man. 
(From Theofhile Gauticr.) 
As haggard as an owl by clay, 
A blind man through the town doth stray, 
While, vaguely groping 'mid the keys, 
A dreary flute his fingers teaze. 

He pipeth antiquated strains 
Wherein scant melody remains, 
And, like a ghost, with sightless eyes 
Where'er his dog may lead him, hies. 

For him, the noon-day hath no light ; 
For him, the world is drowned in night; 
He hears it roaring, like the fall 
Of plunging streams behind a wall. 

God knows what dark chimeras vain 
Haunt the dim chambers of his brain ; 
What fantasies inscrutable 
Thought writes within his reason's cell ! 

So oft, half-crazed by want of sleep, 
Some captive in a dungeon-keep, 
With rusty nail obscurely scrawls 
Strange hieroglyphics on the walls. 

Still, who can tell ? Perchance, when Deatli 
Hath quenched Life's taper with his breath, 
The blind man's soul, inured to gloom, 
Shall see distinctly in the tomb ! 

Here is another sonnet from Mr. Weir. It is 
the first of a series — its dedicatory purpose being 
evident, indeed — and we consider it and those 
which will follow it as among the best fruit of his 
genius : 

To Louisk. 

As in old time the tempest-scorners set 
Their ship's keen prow into the golden rain 
Of eve and ventured o'er the unkeeled main 

To under lands, and myriad dangers met 

From savage hordes and crags the waves that fret, 
That they might gold and sunborn gems obtain 
For their beloved Queen, her smiles to gain ; 

And, her thanks won, their hardships did forget : 

So I have ventured over thought's vast seas 
Into the land of visions, deeming sweet 

Long hours of sunless toil, if 1 might reach 
And bring, as my love-tribute to thy feet, 

At last, the gold of thought and gems of speech, 
Paid by thy smile, imperial Louise, 
Detroit. Arthur WKIR. 

And now for Pastor Felix's own coutubntion u> 
the poetry of this number : 

SONNETS, 
i. 

ST, MVMStVN. 

f'l'he legend of St. Hymolyn is, that an he was ttyitig all the ehureh 
elumes tlic town begun ringing sweet music, thottgn no hum touched 
ihebel'n.] 

Low In his convent cells, where Heaven attends, 
Gaunt on his pallet, good St, Hymslyn lies i 
Slowly our orb of heat and light descends, 
Hut holier splendours brighten in his eyes: 

On dying arm he vainly strives to rise, 
Hark ! for no earthly band is on the bells I 
They ring I They ring ! meanwhile he sinks stmt dies, 
Tltey dug triumphal peals, not funeral knell* I 



O, there are marvellous welcomes, all undreamed, 
When lonely souls who grow through suffering strong 
The world's redeemers, and themselves redeemed, 

Who conquer sorrow with a lofty song- 
Come up, where harps and crowns from hands of dust 
Fall not, all perishing, as here they must ! 

11. 

or ikk'* ft EST no i.e. 
And oh ! no more ! no more ! my soul has sighed, 

For on my heart the doleful weight has Sain, 

And I have felt the passion and the pain 

Of parting, hence inexorably denied 
My lifts of life : joy's tendrils all divide, 

And Hope is slain, — ah ! can it rise again 

It, and the precious form 1 not retain, 

Which hastes away in darkness to abide? 
Well might it seem their tears were blood, or dun 

As their sad thought's complexion, who behold, 

Under the sun's complacent, mocking ray, 
Withdrawn, the smile more welcome than the sun; 

Dimmed, the fond eye ; broken, the heart of gold ; 

Palsied, the touch that wiped all tears away ! 

111. 

LESSONS FROM LILIES. 

What gospel, O ye lilies of the field, 

Preach ye to souls devout ?- what meanings He 

With the trustful violet's open eye? 

"Dear Sun !" they say, "we have our lamp, our shield, 
Our cherisher, to whom our sweets we yield, 

The weaver of our robes of various dye : 

Th' maternal sod doth nourish us, concealed 

'Mid its warm grasses ; we need never fear, 
Nor lack, nor hunger ; we are undismayed, 

Patient, encouraged, that our God is near : 

Why need we dread the frost that makes leaves sere? 

O troubled lingerer in the peaceful glade ! 
We have th' o'erbrooding Love to make us cheer, 

We have Omnipotence to be our aid. 

Arthur John Lockhart. 

The word is again to Pastor Felix : 

In looking over the pages of the Maritime 
Monthly — an excellent literary periodical which 
once flourished at St. John, N.B., under the editor- 
ship of Mr. H. L. Spencer — I came again upon 
a sketch of Canadian rural life, from the quaintly 
skilful pen of our Squire of Hernewood, and in it 
occurs a patriotic song, which I think you will 
agree with me deserves reproduction in the pages 
of the Dominion Illustrated. The whole 
piece describes a New Year's gathering and festi- 
vity at the home of a Colonial squire — presumably 
the author's own, and the song is supposed to have 
been sung by the assembled company ; 
. . . The lady . . with hand 

That told of culture, touch'd the piano keys, 

With which the maids' and young men's voices chimed 

To an old breezy air the lumberers sing 

On the head waters of the Ottawa- 

SONO. 

O stream, and lake, and forest land ! 

Tho' other lands may lie as fair, 
In this our land no willing hand 

But plenty hath, with some to spare ; 

And health breathes in our native air ; 
Her heritage a people free. 

Content,' and peace, and strength, our dowers. 
Than where can we a rival see 

To this free forest- land of ours ! 

Canada ! Canada , ! 
This free, this forest land of ours. 

What tho' 'tis not a red-rose land, 

MoT bears the myrtle or the vine : 
From strand to strand, on every hand, 

The maple, birch and. beech entwine 

With giant pillars of the pine ; 
And though no myrtle blooms have we. 

Nor glare of gaudy tropic flowers, 
Content are we adieM to see 

The Mayflower in this land of ours, 

Canada! Canada! 
This loved, this Mayflower land of ours, 

John Hi ntkr l>t yar. 

After sonnets, roundels. What is a roundel? 
Let .Swinburne answer : 

The Km npki . 
A roundel is wrought as a ring.or a starbrlght sphere. 
With craft of delight and with cunning of sound unsought, 
That the heart of the hearer may smite if to pleasure his ear 

A roundel is wrought. 
Its jewel of music ii carves! of all or of aught- 
Love, laughter, or mourning tem.-tnbiamc of rapture or 
fear > 

That fancy may tashbn to hang in the ear of thought. 
As a bird's quick song runs round, ami the hearts in «s 
hear 

Pause answer tit pause and again the same strain caught, 
So moves the device whence, round as a pearl or a tear, 
A roundel is wrought, 



Some of our fair contributors — one especial}- 

have illustrated these out-of-the-way antique metres 
very prettily, A young poet of promise send* « 
the following : 

Ashes OF HMK 

So far away we look from this, clear light 
To the dim epochs of a farmer day 
And note the many sad, the few thing* bright 
So far away. 

Ah me 1 the Pnawnt to the Pant must pay 
A melancholy tribute for a sight 
Of olden things w fit, once is; a way. 

Thus let the past things horn their lonely height 
Teach a new life; so *HaM new courage say - 
" This day, sometime, than rnay si view with delight 
So far rr.v.v,." 
Montreal. Hush Ocmuwk. 

Lk Rf.:-(E6;. 
f From ike French of Dt Lepra. J 

O Rose bush I on whose fragrant spray, 
Beneath ray lattice window, came 
The joyous bird*, each balmy day, 
To sing their songs of love and home. 

O happy throng of wanton birds '. 
For love and pity, sing no mom. 
For he, whose speech was honied words, 
Has left me, for a distant shore. 

In far-off lands intent to roam, 
He flies from loie, for wealth ami fame. 
Why does he seek so far from home. 
The happiness be here might claim ? 

O faithful swallows ! Thoagh your flight 
Be far across the stornay sea, 
Return with Spring's entrancing light ; 
And bring my lover hsek to me ! 

K. S. W. 



MUSIC TO LOOK AT. 

Rossini, who had always k wet fmr rire, used 
to say : " In olden time they used to compose 
music for the brain and for the ears ; but it seems 
to me that nowadays people are quite content when 
the thing looks well" This, 1 feel confident, was 
often his guiding opinion. For instance, when 
Meyerbeer gave " The Huguenots,'" his lawyer and 
eareligimnaire, Creruieux, gave a luncheon, where 
he invited some influential friends to meet Meyer- 
beer. Rossini, one of the guests ate nothing. 
Mme, Cremieux, with the lynx eye of any hostess 
who has people round her table invited for a meal, 
suddenly pounced upon her abstemious guest with 
that question which every lady imagines must go 
straight to the heart of her guests : " I am sure. 
M. Rossini, you don't like that dish ; one cannot 
easily please such a tine connoisseur as you are."" 
" Pardon, Madame, that is not all the reason, but I 
never eat between my breakfasE and my dinner. 
Of course, you will ask me why, then, did I come 
to a luncheon party ? I will teil you. The other 
day I was invited to hear a performance of my 
• William Tell ' overture. At the moment wherd 
the allegro begins 1 saw two men in the bane 
putting their trumpets up, but I could not for the 
life of me hear one note : so I asked the manager 
why they did not play. - Oh, that is very simple." 
he "said, " ' I could not get two trumpeters, but I 
thought I'd get some men to hold up the trumpet. 
It always looks well to see trumpets in an 
orchestra : but of course, as they can't play, you 
can't hear them." Now, 1 can't eat any more than 
they could play j but as Meyerbeer, who is so 
superstitious, would have taken it for a bad omen 
if I had sent an excuse. I thought I would just sit 
behind my plate, because it looks well to have old 
friend* mi* round one's uhteS—Ttrnfie Mm, 



How ro DisiNrKeT,— Clottog which mgawK disinfect- 
ing »hou id be submit*) for about three hours to * temper*, 
i«» of 250* in a chamber charged with sulphuric fumes 
from a large quantity of sulphur, The chamber should be 
so constructed as to prew.t the fumes from passing oft H» 
germs can Maud this. After * room has been used by ft 
person stick with any eontagtotts disease, it becowe* necessary 
to disinfect it before it is fit to be used ifftta. This is 4ajM 
by removing and bunting the paper eo the walls, removing 
die bedsteads and other lurmture, and exposing them to air 
ami wind, and giving them a fresh «*t of vatnish ; by hav- 
ing the mattress made over new and the hair boiled $ by 
burning in the room thm pounds of sulphur, and by white- 
washing, painting ami papering the (*» *atw. 
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HARVEST SCENES IN MANITOBA. 




CUTTING AND BINDING WHEAT. 

Brock, photo., Brandon. 




STACKING WHEAT. 

I>jv!il»ari, photo., Csirb«rry, 
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CONSPIRATORS. 



The dominion hxhstratki). 
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Do not heap on great loads of comfortables during the 
winter, the weight weakens the steeper. Use blankets, two 
light wool blankets though apparently thin will contain more 
warmth than three or "four heavy " comforters " wadded 
with cotton flatting. 

The practice of having the beds made early in the morning, 
almost as soon as their occupants are up, is very bad indeed. 
The bed clothes should he removed and exposed to the air 
for several hours, or the exhalations from the skin during the 
night are shut in beneath the sheets and are breathed in 
again when the little one* are put to lied. 

The method of fixing the cheeks with the thumb and ringer 
is advised, firstly, and chiefly, because it is a means of secur- 
ing the first essential in deglutition : and secondly, because 
it leaves the natural respiratory channel unaffected, and thus 
prevents that terror arising from the confusion in the child's 
mind between the process of respiration and deglutition, so 
commonly induced by nipping the nose. 

While the day nursery is being cleaned the children may be 
brought back to the night nursery, after the latter has been 
aired, as the dust caused by sweeping is very injurious, and 
they should on no account be allowed to stray into a room 
with a newly-washed floor. Carpets are not desiable in 
either day *>r night nurseries, as they harbour dust and form 
a happy b«ntmg-gt)und for disease germs. If any carpets 
are used they should be in squares or lengths, so that they 
may be taken up and shaken every other day. Everything 
aboot a narsery should be easy to clean. The walls should 
either be covered with tiles or with varnished paper so that 
they may be washed every week or two. Ordinary wall 
papers not only harbour dust, bat also frequently contain 
poisonous colouring ingredients. The tiles or the paper in 
the day narsery should be light coloured, and ornamented 
with bright pictures to amuse the small occupants of the room. 
In the night nursery, however, there should be no pictures 
or attractive colours, as, when here, the cHld's business is 
to sleep, and there should be no disturbing influence. The 
room should be quiet and have dark green blinds, so that it 
va&v be darkened during daylight, when the little ones take 
their noonday nap. Let the clothing be w arm and light, so 
that every limb may have fair play and free play. 

Position of Beds.- — Possibly the attention of very few 
mothers has b**en dire-sted to the importance of the position 
of their children's beds. With certain orderly, careful 
mothers a small alcove adjoining their sleeping room is 
generally considered suitaoie, leaving the main room so much 
freer for other uses. But to what fate are we consigning our 
child when we exile him to the alcove? Here lurks all the 
stale, vitiated, or, as we might say, dead air, undisturbed by 
the freer current of the main room. The child, breathing 
this air night after night, experiences a loss of vitality, a ten- 
dency to colds, and a languid, depressed condition in the 
morning — quite different from the refreshed awakening in 
pare air. I t has been demonstrated that the beds nearest 
the walls in hospitals have the highest rate of mortality, they 
being subject to influences of polluted air similar to the al- 
cove of the bedroom. The existence of bad ventilation 
around the comers and sides of rooms has been so well 
demonstrated that it has already given rise to the building 
of rotunda hospitals, where the current of air along the floors 
rises as it reaches the wall, effectually ventilating the whole. 
The first suggestion of this idea came from the dropping of 
a piece of paper near the centre of a rotunda, where it 
skimmed along the floor and rose as it reached the wall. In 
an ordinary room a similar experiment with a piece of thistle- 
down will indicate the usual direction of the air-currents. 

A clever contrivance for the nursery is a ' 'crawling rug," to 
be spread upon the floor, which protects the toby's clothes and 
affords at the same time endless entertainment to the infant 
mind. Take a square of heavy gray flannel and outline on it 
various animals in red and blue working cotton ; the edges 
are pinked, and underneath is fastened a pinked out band of 
red flannel to give a pretty contrasting finish. The above is a 
serviceable rug, but perhaps even a greater success and more 
sure to "catch the baby's eye," are rugs made of coarse 
brown or gray linen, with the forms of animals cut out in 
sateens of different colours and fastened to the linen in but- 
tonhole stttefcu The rugs are bound with red braid. More 
striking still is a specimen in Turkey red, two yards square 
and simply hemmed around the edges. On this vivid foun- 
dation is fixed, in the centre, a large white muslin elephant j 
scattered around at intervals arc aop>, cats, horses, camels, 
rabbits and other representatives of animal kind. The whole 
thing washes well. Pasting on the pictures is sometimes 
tried m « saving of labour, '■wit baby's fingers soon fray out 
the edges awl buttonholing pays tetter, especially as it need 
not fee closely done. Mothers and nurses at their wits* end 
to quiet a restless youngster find it a great help to put him 
down on the floor on one of these «' menagerie blankets," as 
they are sometimes called, and let him amuse himself by 
tracing out tl»- various aminals, a pastime to which he will 
retere at intervals with an unfailing jm»e and pleasure 
delightful to behold. Children under five should never be 
permitted to remain out of bed after 8 p.m. 



ALBEMARLE'S SECRET. 

Albemarle's eyes were dreamy and his cheek 
was pale : dark were the locks which waved above 
Iris noble brow ; tall was his form and slender as a 
willow and small and shapely were his hands and 
feet. A fascinating melancholy pervaded his 
countenance, and his utterances were tinged with 
the gentle sadness of one who has experienced 
some" strange mysterious sorrow, the memory of 
which darkens his life and keeps aloof all happiness. 
When he sang (he was addicted to music) the 
sweetness of his tones were only rivalled by their 
sadness. He was a poet— a genius. The world 
did not acknowledge him as such, but 

" Deep in his own heart that tender secret dwelt." 

Being all this, who can blame him if he happened 
to be rather conscious of the fact that many a fair 
one viewed him with admiring eyes. Yes, he was 
well aware of the fact, but he turned from them all, 
for, thought he, I will not bow down before the 
shrine of any but a rare and intelligent being, otfe 
in whom I shall recognize her who was formed to 
be my counterpart, one who will comprehend all 
the undefined longings of my soul, one to whom I 
can pour out all my ardent love in verse, one who 
will be able to accompany my spirit in all its ethereal 
flights. Such a one will I seek out, and when I 
find her, she, and sbe only, shall be my bride. 

So he wandered around in search of this rare 
intelligent being, and it happened that strolling 
through a lonely wood one day, he came across a 
lady reclining in a sylvan bower. She was in the 
first bloom of youth and beautiful as a dream. An 
acquaintance was formed, and our poet discovered 
that this was she whom his soul had longed for. 
Ah, thought he, that evening before retiring for 
slumber, at last I have found the one whose mind 
is elevated enough to hold converse with mine. In 
the romantic solitude of the woods did our eyes 
first behold one another. Fit place for our souls to 
meet. Kindred sympathies stirred our hearts, and 
then Albemarle fell to wondering, the while gazing 
dreamily at the starry, mystic heavens, if those sweet 
sympathies would ever rivet their hearts together. 

So mused he. And she — alas ! that I should 
have to tell this tale ! 

Three golden weeks have sunk into the ocean of 
time, golden weeks to our poet, for he has visited 
the lady of his love every day, haunted her walks 
and accompanied her when driving. To her he 
has read volumes of verse ; to her he has sung song 
after song : to her he has dropped many a dark 
hint of the mysterious sorrow which is eating his 
heart away. 

Well, one halcyon day in the month of June, 
Albemarle proceeded to the abode of his divine, 
carrying with him a roll of verses, the emanations 
of his genius which He intended to pour into her 
ear before leaving. 

He found her alone. (Other friends always 
retreated when Albemarle put in an appearance.) 
She greeted him as sweetly as usual, but in her eyes 
gleamed a strange light as they fell upon the roll of 
verses, and her voice trembled a little (for what 
reason, we don't know), as she said, " Oh, sir, I 
have'a favour to ask of you." 

Albemarle's romantic soul thrilled with ecstasy at 
these words. " What is it ?" he said, " only speak 
the word, I am your true knight, and I will move 
heaven and earth to accomplish anything you may 
desire." " It is this," she replied, " and as you are 
fond of poetry, I will put my request; in verse. 
Listen ! 

My other friends have left me, 

The false ones and the true ; 
Won't you follow their example, 

Won't you please to say adieu ?" 

Albemarle stood transfixed for a moment, The 
hair rose upon his head in horror. His eyes rolled 
wildly and he clutched at a table for support. At 
last issued from his lips in hollow tones, the words* 
" ' Us what I should have expected, Alas, my satl 
fate," Then recovering himself, he added in a 
cool, calm tone, "I do your bidding, madam, I go, 
never to return. This is but an additional burden 
to the secret sorrow which is gnawing my heart 



away. However, none shall know rny grief. Like 
Byron, I can say : 

Here's a i-igli for those that love me, 
Here's a smile for those that hate, 

And whatever sky's above me, 
Merc's a heart for any fate." 

Then came this cruel reply: "Ah, no sir, say 
rather : 

Here's 8 whine for those that love me, 
Here's a scowl for those that hate, 

For whatever food I swallow, 
indigestion is my fate." 

There was a terrible stillness in the room. A 
door was heard to open, then close. Our poet was 
gone. Me was never heard of more. 

She had discovered what the strange mysterious 
sorrow, the outward signs of which had possessed 
such a potent charm for many of her sex, was, and 
the discovery had broken the charm. 

This was the secret. Albemarle suffered from 
Dyspepsia, 

Edith Eaion. 



THE FASHIONABLE CONSULTING 
PHYSICIAN. 

They sit for the greater part of each day at the 
receipt of custom, tossing the sovereigns and shillings 
into the drawer, where they are decorously put out of 
sight ; pronouncing peremptorily on the destinies of 
their miserable fellow-creatures, scattering broadcast 
sentences of death or slow torture, consolation un- 
der mitigating conditions, reprieves, or plenary 
absolution. Custom may lighten the weighty load 
of their responsibilities, but surely all the same it 
must sometimes sit heavily on them. For, after all. 
they are human like the patients, and occasionally 
they must themselves be out of condition and far 
from feeling tip to the mark. Case after case, and 
often for the first time, is brought panoramically be- 
neath their observation, and each minute is precious 
when there are so many to be advised. They are 
invited at a moment's notice to diagnose the origin 
and the course of complicated and obscure diseases ; 
they are asked in the way of ultimatum all manner 
of embarrassing questions as to methods of treatment 
and probable results. They must answer the main 
questions to the best of their ability, and if they do 
not actually put forward claims to infallibility, they 
are bound professionally to speak with the assur- 
ance attaching to their position As a rule they are 
sympathetic and strive to soften down unfavourable 
opinions, but there are desperate cases, and not a 
few of them, in which it would be cruel kindness to 
conceal the truth. The mother who brought a 
daughter she fancied was merely delicate lifts her- 
self in speechless anguish into the dismal four- 
wheeler in the conviction that her child is in a hope- 
less decline. How the sun has been darkened to 
her during the last long hour or two and like Scott 
standing over the grave of John Ballantyne, she feels 
it will never again shine on her so brightly as before. 
The husband who thought there was nothing serious 
the matter with his young wife reads solemn warnings 
in the ambiguous prognostications of the oracle, and. 
striving manfully to master his vague apprehensions, 
knows well that his wedded happiness is at an end. 
- ~.B/ad'wch»fs Magazine. 



Four Goon Hants.— There were four good habits 
which a wise and good man earnestly recommended in his 
councils and by his own example, and which he considered 
essentially necessary for the happy management of tem- 
poral concerns — they are punctuality, accuracy, steadiness 
and despatch, Without the first, time is wasted j without 
the second, mistakes the most hurtful to our own credit and 
interest and that of others may be committed ; without the 
third, nothing can be well done ; and, without the fourth, 
Opportunities of advantage are lost which it is impossible 
to recall. 

Mr, Tul mage utters a sensible warning 1 "The world and 
the Church have built up immense systems of theology. 
Half of them try to tell what God thought, what God 
planned, wind God did, five hundred million years before 
the small suit' tin which we live was created. 1 have had 
many a sound sleep under sermons about the decrees of 
God and the eternal generation of the Son and discourses 
showing who the Melchiitedek wasn't 5 and I give a feir 
warning that, if any minister ever begins a sermon on such 
a subject in my presence, I will put my head down on the 
pew In front, and go into the deepest slumber I can reaeh," 
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A Canadian Artist in England,— Miss Norah B, 
Clench has been winning golden opinions in England. A 
recent number of the Oxford Magannt says : "The 
audience were highly delighted, and most justly, with the 
performance of the KreuUer Sonata by Miss Clinch and 
Mr. C. H. Lloyd. Miss Clinch is by birth a Canadian, 
and an honour to her country ; her tone is sweet and ac- 
curate, and her style strong and entirely free from affecta- 
tion. It was a treat beyond words to listen to the delicate 
execution of both violin and piano in the andante and 
variations." 

Antique Bronzes — Now Ristori simply leads the life 
of a great society lady—she has wealth, a number of 
palaces in Rome, servants in livery, carriages, and every 
luxury that appertains to her high position. When Mary 
Anderson was in Rome Ristori was very kind to her, and 
frankly admired her as a fresh, sweet young girl. She 
never saw her playing. Perhaps she divined she should 
not, for she is rather jealous of new rivals, even though she 
herself is retired from the stage. She detests Bernhardt. 
Some time ago, while excavating the cellar of one of her 
palaces, a fine collection of antique bronzes was discovered. 
Strangely enough, most of them were of dramatic subjects. 
They are now in the art gallery. — European Letter. 

Valuable Pictures.— The recent sale of Millet's 
" Angelas" for £22,120 recalls other examples where large 
sums have been paid for works of art. The amount paid 
for the "Angelus"was the largest at which a picture has 
ever been knocked down in the auction-room, with one ex- 
ception only — £23,440 having been paid by the French 
Government at the Marshal Soult sale in 1852 for Murillo's 
"Conception of the Virgin." But larger sums than this 
have frequently been paid by private contract both in Eng- 
land and elsewhere. In London, during the last 15 years, 
fh e pictures have been sold on various occasions at sums 
ranging over £7,000. These were as follows 1—1875, 
Turner's "Grand Canal," £7,350; 1876, Gainsborough's 
" Duchess of Devonshire," £10,605 > Ruben's 
'•Venus and Adonis," £7,200; 1887, Gainsborough's 
"The Sisters," £9,975; and 1887, Boucher's "Madame 
de Pompadour," £10,395 — this last-named work being 
purchased for the Rothschilds at the Lonsdale sale. Eleven 
works have been knocked down for between £6,000 and 
£7,000 each, including two Turners, two Landseers, and 
one each of Claude Lorraine, Carlo Dolci, Velasquez, 
Meissonier, Greuze, Gainsborough, and Edwin Long. 
Twelve have fetched between £5,000 and £6,000 each ; 
and these comprised four Turners, four Landseers, two 
Rubens, and one each of Millais and Rosa Bonheur. 

The National Portrait Gallery.— The 32nd annual 
report of the trustees of the National Portrait Gallery is 
just published. The report takes us up to the end of June 
last. The trustees obtain the pictures by donation or pur- 
chase, and in each of these ways some interesting additions 
have been made to the Gallery in the course of a year. 
Up to June, 1888, the numbers of donations had been 438, 
and this has been increased by 14 portraits, among which 

are those of the following historical characters : The Duke 

of Cumberland, the victor of Culloden, painted as a child 
by Charles Jervas ; the Countess of Sutherland, daughter 
of the great Duke of Marlborough, painted by Sir Godfrey 
Kneller, these two were presented by the Earl of Chiches- 
ter ; William Cowper, the poet, drawn by W. Harvey after 
L. Abbot, presented by the Rev. W. J. Loftie ; the Right 
Hon. John Bright, the well-known picture by Mr. Ouless, 
R.A., presented by Mr. l,eopold Salomons; and two of 
Mary Queen of Scots, one taken at the period of her mar- 
riage with the Dauphin in 1558, and the other when she 
was wearing mourning for him in 1560, both were taken 
from life by Janet, and have lieen photographed by Braun, 
and both have been presented by Mr. G. Scharf, C.B. To 
the 420 portraits acquired by purchase, seven have been 
added. The first is a group of portraits representing the 
Court of Chancery, as held in Westminster Hall during the 
reign of George I. Tins contains portraits of Lord Chan- 
cellor Macclesfield, Sir Philip Vorke (afterwards Lord 
Chancellor HardwicUe), and Sir Thomas Pengelly (after- 
wards Chief Baron of the Exchequer), and nearly 60 others. 
This picture, the work of a deaf and dumb artist, Benjamin 
Ferrers, was purchased for £115 los. Lord Macclesfield 
is also represented in another painting by Sir Godfrey 
Kneller. Kneller'* portrait of the famous Charles Montagu, 
Earl of Halifax, is also added to the collection at a cost of 
£94 10s. Two men more notorious for their loyalty to 
Charles II, than for their own virtues have also found their 
places on the walls of the Gallery. 1 he portrait of 
Wilmot, Earl of Rochester, painted by W, Wishing, was 
purchased for 50 guineas, Thomas Chiffineh is better 
known from Scott s sketch of him in " I'everil of the 
Peak " than from the pages of history, but he held many 
more honourable posts than that of Page of the Hack Stairs 
to the King, and was deemed worthy of a burial in, Poet's 
Corner, This portrait, which is by M. Wright, cost £40, 
Clarendon's second son, Laurence Hyde, Karl of Rochester, 
is also represented by the hand of Kneller, This cost the 
same sum as Chilfineh's, Up to 1885 the number of visitors 
to the Gallery was 1,493,361- In that year the Gallery 



was removed from South Kensington to Bethnat -green, and 
there are no means of knowing how many visitors go ex- 
clusively to see the portraits. The trustees conclude their 
report with the expression of satisfaction that by the gene- 
rosity of an anonymous donor the portraits will now be 
located in a building worthy of the collection. 
The Photographic Convention* The photographic 

Convention of the United Kingdom opened the London 
meeting at the St. James's Hall, Piccadilly, on the 19th ult,, 
and a large number of ladies and gentlemen were present. 
The association has held three previous meetings at Derby, 
Glasgow, and Birmingham, and has had on each occasion 
increased attention bestowed upon it. The chief functions 
at the London meeting were the opening of an exhibition 
of apparatus and pictures, and the delivery of the presi- 
dential address. The great hall was filled with a remark- 
ably interesting collection of photographic appliances and 
specimens of high class work, and the exhibits of about a 
score of the leading firms in photography were very attrac- 
tive. The convention was one of professional and amateur 
photographers, and the proceedings included the reading of 
papers, displays with optical lanterns, and various excur- 
sions. Mr. Andrew Pringle, the president for the year, de- 
livered his inaugural address before a large audience. He 
said the present year was the 50th of practical photography, 
and traced its history of the art from its birth to its jubilee. 
At the present time there were over 90 photographic 
societies in the United Kingdom. Almost exactly 50 years 
ago Daguerre's process was fully divulged to the Academic 
des Sciences in Paris, while at the same time Faraday de- 
scribed to the Royal Institution Fox Talbot's process of 
photogenic drawing. The president then traced the history 
of the process during the last 50 years, and noticed the 
various improvements made. A shortcoming of photo- 
graphy, he said, if possible more serious than want of per- 
manence, had been incorrect translation into monotone of 
certain colours. Colours found in nature and in paintings 
giving effects of brightness to the eye were rendered by 
ordinary photography as dark, while certain colours more 
or less sombre to the eye in nature, and used as low tones 
by painters, were represented by ordinary photography as 
high lights. While scientific photography had made 
astounding advances during the past 50 years, artistic 
photography had hardly progressed in the same ratio. The 
average of artistic production had advanced, however, just 
as the average of technique. In conclusion, the speaker 
remarked that surely the resources of photographers were 
wide enough. Whatever the eye could see, aided or un- 
aided, photography enabled ns to depict, and much that the 
eye could not sse photography would catch. Photography 
linked together the past, the present, and the future ; the 
absent with the present, the dead with the living. Art, or 
portraiture, was 50 years ago tor the prince or the pluto- 
crat, but it was now for all. This was not a small matter 
that photography had accomplished. What science was 
there that could dispense with photography ? Certainly no 
practical science. The astronomer needed it, the mechanic 
needed it, the microscopist called on it, the physiologist 
and the pathologist appealed to it for help. The artist 
had learned many lessons irom it, and would learn more. 
Truly, the influence and the use of photography were 
uni /ersal. 



GOLDEN GRAINS. 

There are persons who criticize in a cold and unfeeling 
manner those who are trying to do the very things which 
they have themselves refused to attempt. They do not see 
that with all the blunders and failures he can make, he is 
far nobler than they who assume to know better, yet refuse, 
through indolence or pride, to put forth a single effort in the 
matter. His feeble.-t attempts ought rather to fill them 
with shame and humiliation that they have fallen so far 
behind him. 

Acknowledging Faults.— There is one means of pre- 
serving peace, harmony, and good-will in our social rela- 
tions which, although very simple, very just, and manifestly 
very effective, is perhaps more frequently shunned and dis- 
liked than any other. It is the frank admission of having 
been in the wrong. Nothing so quickly disarms resentment, 
calms irritation, melts away colli displeasure, turns anger 
into tenderness, and changes a defiant attitude to one of 
sympathy as this candid confession j and yet few words are 
more rarely uttered. The simple avowal of the truth, 
without excuse or palliation — " I was wrong," or "I was 
mistaken," or " I regret having said or done as I did"— is 
worth a thousand elaborate attempts at explanation, which 
are generally disbelieved, unaccepted, and give rise to argu- 
ment instead of reconciliation. 

And how can the soul progress save through the cultiva- 
tion of virtue and self-mastery ? What other way is there ? 
There is none I We may say with confidence then, that we 
are placed here to increase in knowledge and virtue. This 
is the core of all religion, and this much needs no faith in 
the acceptance. It is true and as capable of proof as one 
of our exercises in Euclid, On this common ground men 
have raised many different buildings. Christianity, the 
creed of Mohammed, the creed of the Easterns, have all 
the same essence. The difference lies in the forms and 
details, Let every day, every hour, be spent in furthering 
the Creator's end, and in getting out whatever power for 
good there is in you. What is pain or work or trouble ? 
The cloud that pnsscs over the sun. Hut the result of Work 
well done is everything. It is eternal. It lives and waxes 
stronger through the centuries. Pause not for rest. The 
rest will come when the hour of work is p»s(. 
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An kb The K LOPEM EM r . - He: And now, dear, «n«c we 
are safe on the train, why do you seem w *a«i ? She f pettish- 
ly) ■ We were not even chased, I don't think it was one bk 
romantic. 



How old are you, Tommy ? XI ne when I am m my 
feet, and six when I stand on my head. That'* fanny. How- 
do you make it? Why, if sou stand a 9 an its head, it's a 
6 isn't it? 

THERE will never be anything like morality in this world 
until a law is passed compelling amateur angler* to have 
their fish weighed by regularly appointed scalers of weights 
and measures. 

"This seems like a sweet dream," be rapturously re- 
marked as he lingered with her at the door step. "it 
doesn't seem like a dream, to me," she replied, "for % dream 
soon vanishes, you know." 

Lady (putting her head oat of the car window}: Cosduc- 
tor, is smoking ai I owed in this car ? Conductor (courteously) ; 
If the gentlemen inside don't object, madame, you may 
smoke as much as you piease, 

Penelofk fSACUmxm : It i$ evident that woman over 
there paints. Bishop Guilem : She is my sister. Penelope 
Peachblow : 1 was going to say it is evident she paints from 
the interest she takes in that young artist. 

Father : Kobby, are you too lame and tired to walk a 
mile and a half to the circus? Kobby : No, indeed, fether. 
Father : Well, then, you will go oat in the yard and run the 
lawn-mower until bed time. I've no circus money this year. 

Lady : Where's the lobster ? Biddy : Sure, mum, I pat 
him in the pot, and when I went out somebody changed 
him for another. Mine was green, and the 021* I found was 
red. I thought yez moight be pizened, so chucked him in the 
strate. 

Housemaid: There is a gentleman down stairs, ma'am, 
who is almost pulling the beli out and says he wants the 
key to the fire-alarm box. Mistress {rushing to the minor! : 
Ask him to send np his card, and tell him 1 will be down in 
a few minutes. 

Mistress ja very kind-hearted one}: Did you drown the 
kittens as I directed, Marie ? Marie : Oat, madam*. Did 
you warm the water ? Non, madame. What? Do you mean 
to tell me that you drowned those poor little kittens in ice- 
cold water? You cruel girl. 

Jvdge : You are a freeholder. Prospective juryman : 
Yes, sir. Judge : Married or single ? Prospective juryman : 
Married three years ago last month, judge: Hare you 
formed or expressed any opinion — Prospective JoryiKan ; 
Not since I was married three years ago. 

Ben Wits Too Mi ch tor Him. —The Duke of B , 

overhearing someone at his door announce himself as Be» 
Jonson, stepped forward to meet him, Uut suddenly paused 
and exclaimed : " You Ben Jonson ? Why you look as if 
you conld not say * Bo !' to a goose." " Boi " instantly re- 
torted Ben. 

Officer {inspecting the ranks, sergeajit-aiajor following) 
Private Atkins hasn't shaved this morning, sergeant-major. 
Sergeant-major ; He is going to let his beard grow, sir. 
Officer : I can't have men coming on parade like this. Any 
man wanting to grow a beard must do it in his own time and 
not on parade. 

Graduate (to critic, who has beer, looking over his 
essay) : What do you think of it ? Critic ; Well the first 
time I read it I was favourably impressed ; the second time 
less so, ami after the third perusal I put it down as bosh. 
Graduate : That's all right, then. I've ©sly got to read it 
once, you know. 

WHEN, some years ago, an old woman in Perthshire had 
occasion for the first time in her life to make a journey by- 
rail, she hied to the nearest station and demanded a ticket. 
"fust or riW?" inquired the clerk. "Oh, a first aae,** 
said she, "for I'm in an awfit* hurry, ass' wad like to be hame 
again afore it's dark," 

A stiii'WRtx KKis sealer, returned from South America, 
was Otvce asked by the managing editor of a scientific, jour- 
nal to prepare a paper for publication on « tinman life iu 
Patagonia. He compiled and sent in his paper, which read 
as follows : "There is no human life in Patagonia. On the 
contrary, life is very inhuman," 

A Orovkr was driving a herd of swine, when at a turn in 
the road several of them rushed away, and nearly knocked 
down a masher who happened to be coming in the opposite 
dl reetion. He went up to the drover «s*d haughtily raw ked : 

"These brutes don't show much respect sW a fc-llow." 
"No "replied the drover, slyly, "they only respect their 
equals." The masher seemed rather tea harry to be off, 

What thk Baomiuss CtiCtJB Nor Puv, — Hints*, the 
Kaffir chief, had a wooden whistle about five inches long, 
which, when blown at one end, was the call for his warriors 
to advance, the other end giving the signal to retire. Being 
told that the pipes (bagpipes) were played as the men ad- 
vanced to battle, he inquired how they were played when 
the soldiers had to run away," "That cannot be played m 
the bagpipes," he »tv» told. "Then I will give you m>~ 
whistle," said the generous llmua. 
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HERE AND THERE. 

In England check reins are now entirely out of use, being 
forbidden by law. 

The edelweiss seed, which was largely sown in the Giant 
Mountains of Prussia last summer, has come up remarkably 
well. This charming Alpine flower has taken root, and will 
apparently become » permanent attraction among the Sile- 
stan flora. 

The tinfoil so commonly used to wrap Nea rebate) cheese, 
chewing gam, various kinds of candy, and all kinds of chew- 
ing tobacco, is said to be dangerous on account of the lead 
in it. Its use for wrapping articles of food has been for- 
bidden in Franee. 

England owns over half of the entire ocean tonnage of the 
world. The exact figures are 51.4 per cent. The increase 
of the steam tonnage of the world in iSSS was 633,-948 tons, 
and half of this increase was built by British owners. In the 
same year the Crated States added to her tonnage only 
twenty-seven new steamers and 10,274 tons. Even Japan 
has gone beyond this figure, in the same period, by the 
addition of fifty steamers and 36,084 tons. 

Thk Check Rein. — Reasons why it should be abolished. 
Issued by the Toronto Humane Society. 103 Bay street, 
Toronto, J, J, Kelso, Hon, sec. 1 his little pamphlet con- 
tains the opinions of many medical men of this city that 
" cruelty is practised on horses by the use of an overtight 
check-rein, especially the overcheck form of rein." Nearly 
600 veterinary surgeons in England have pronounced against 
the bearing-rein, when tightly applied, "as painful and irri- 
tating to horses as well as productive of disease." — Mene- 
ten- Timet. 

There's no Substitute tor Leather. — Leather is a 
laniqite material. There is no substance in any way analo- 
gous to k. Flexibility and durability are opposite qualities 
that no other product possesses in such a marked degree. 
In the tanned skin the gelatine and tannin, the animal and 
site vegetable kingdom, are combined in an indissoluble 
union, which will withstand the continuous frictions] wear 
which shoes, harness, belting, etc, are subjected to, better 
than anything else. It is the one commodity for which there 
is absolutely no substitute. Cotton, wool, linen and silk are 
to some extent interchangeable ; wood, iron and stone are 
frequently used in lieu of each other ; but, notwitlistdnding 
the scientific research and discovery of the present age, 
nothing has been invented to supersede or obviate the neces- 
sity for leather. With the single exception of breadstuffs, 
none of the great staples of commerce has such a numerous 
comSitueBcv. Every inhabitant of the country, without re- 
gard to age, sex or colour or condition in life, is to a greater 
or less degree a consumer of it- — Skee and Leather Reporter. 




THE NEW TAX ON STREET MUSICIANS. 

Policeman : Have you got a licence ? 

Luigi ; No, Me not know 'bout dat. 

POLICEMAN : Then yon mu-t accompany me ! 

LUIGI : Si, Signor, with pleasure ; vat you goin' to sing ? 
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ARE RUNNING A SERIES OF 

- CHEAP - 



Excursions I 



FROM STATIONS IN QUEBEC abb ONTARIO 
TO ALL POINTS IN 

Manitoba, 



The North West, 
British Colombia, 

- » - AMD ... 

The Pacific Coast, 

THROUGH TRAINS. 



No Customs Delay or Expense. 
No Quarantine, No Transfers, 
Qwci Time. Superior Accommodation 



Wot further information 
Caoadian Pacific Railway 



to a»y 
Agent. 



Confederation %iU 



TORONTO. 



SECURITY. 



THE HOME CO'Y 



Satisfaction. 



RflRQUET FLOORING 



BY TEES *. CO., 
THE DESK MAKERS, 
300 ST. James Street, Montreal. 

Inlaid Flooring of every description ; Elegant and 
durable. See our REVOLVING BOOKCASES. 



IASTOR-FLUID 

Registered— A delightfully refreshing prepara- 
tion for die hair Should be used dairy. Keeps 
the scalp healthy, prevents dandruff, promotes 
the growth. A perfect hair dressing for the 
family, 25c per bottle. 

HENRY R. CRAY, Chemist, 
144 8t Lawrence Main Street 



GLACIER WINDOW DECORATION, 

An Effective Substitute forljtajBed Glass 
A t a Fraction of the Cost. 
GEO. C. DE ZOUCHE 4 SONS. AGENTS 

VAfKK HaWGIKG AMD WlTOOW SM 

173; Notre Dante Street, 



AUKS, 

Montr**!,, 



NERVOUS DEBILITY 

Sciatica, Neuralgia, Catarrh, Indigestion, 
Rheumatism and all Nervous Diseases are 
immediately relieved and permanently cured 
by NORMAN'S ELECTRIC CURATIVE 
BELTS, which are warranted to be the best in 
the world. Consultation and catalogue free, 
Batteries, Suspensories, Shoulder Braes* sad 
Cr utch** kept in stock, . 

A. NORMAN, 

QUEEN STREET, B„ . TORONTO, 



USE ikW. BABY'S OWN SOAP 



/<l r trsxy Sower that *♦ **V N 
breathes a frsgr.no*. 



SWEET SCENTS 

.. LOXOTIS OPOPONAX 
V\ FRANGiPANNI PSIDIUM 

# May be obtained 
■ A 0/ any Chemist or 
Perfumer. +1 



INVALUABLE TO LADIES, 

FOB 




ABB 



MARIE DU BOYERS' 
Specialities i Toilet 1 Complexion, 

tiuwruitieeil Aim- /ly"url!mi7 j 



EW 



Pamphlet on " Beauty," post free on appli 
eation to MAHIE DU BOY Eft, 41, N 
Hon i) Stbkbt, Loudon, W, 

Note i - Beware of emitmm m/winr Cw- 
prat lone offered by unscrupulous irwleii 
tor urn sake of intiwuwl profit. 




HOMESTEAD REGULATIONS. 

All even numbered sections, excepting 8 and 26, are 
open for homestead and pre-emption entry. 

ENTRY. 

Entry may lte made personally at the local land office 
in which the land 10 be taken is situate, or if the home- 
steader desires, he may, on application to the Minister 
of the Interior, Ottawa, or the Commissioner of Domi- 
nion Lands Winnipeg, receive authority for some one 
near the local office to make the entry for him. 

DUTIES. 

Under the present law homestead duties may be per- 
formed in three ways : 

I. Three years' cultivation and residence, during 
which period the settler may not be absent for more 
than six months in any one year without forfeiting the 
entry 

a. Residence for three years within two miles of the 
homestead quarter section and afterwards next prior to 
application for patent, residing tor 3 months in a habi- 
table house erected upon it. Ten acres must be broken 
the first year after entry, 15 acres additional in the 
second, and 15 in the third year ; 10 acres to be in crop 
the second year, and 25 acres the third year. 

3. A settler may reside anywhere for the first two 
years, in the first year breaking 5 acres, In the second 
cropping said 5 acres and breaking additional 10 acres, 
also building a habitable house. The entry is forfeited 
if residence is not commenced at the expiration of two 
years from date of entry. Thereafter the settler rousi 
reside upon and cultivate his homestead for at leasi si x 
months in each year for three years. 

APPLICATION FOR PATENT 
may be made before the local agent, any homestead 
inspector, or the intelligence officer at Mcdcciiie Hat 
or tyi'Appelle Station, 

Six months' notice must be given in writing to the 
Commissioner of Dominion Lands by a settler of his 
intention prior to making application for patent. 

Intelligence offices are situate at Winnipeg, Qu'Ap- 
pelle Station and Medicine Hat. Newly arrived immi- 
grants' will receive, at any of these offices, information 
as to the lands that are open lor entry, and from the 
officers In charge, free of expense, advice and assistance 
in securing lands to suit them. 

A SECOND HOMESTEAD 
may be taken by any one who has received a homestead 
patent or a certificate of recommendation, countersigned 
by the Commissioner of Dominion Lands, uponapplica 
lion for patent made by him prior to the second day ol 
June, 1887, 

All communications having reference to lands under 
control of the Dominion Government, lying between the 
eastern boundary of Manitoba and the Pacific Coast, 
should b« addressed to the Secretary of the Department 
of the Interior, Ottawa, or to H . H. Smith, Commis- 
sioner of Dominion Urals, Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
A. M, BUROESS, 
Deputy Minister of the Interior 
Department of the Interior, 

Ottawa, Sept. 1 
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Next year our French-Canadian compatriots 
will have the chance of a little harmless self-glorifi- 
cation. Twelve months from now — October 16.. 
iSijo — it will be just two hundred years since 
sturdy old Frontenac repelled with scorn the sum- 
mons of Sir William Phips to surrender his for- 
tress. After hearing the Count's explanation of 
his position and principles, the envoy of Phips, 
somewhat disconcerted at his defiant tone, and 
hesitating to be the communicator of such start- 
ling language to his master, asked to have the reply 
in writing. " No," rejoined Frontenac, " I will 
answer your General only by the mouths of my 
cannon that he may learn that a man like me is 
not to be summoned after this fashion. Let him 
do his best and I will do mine." The messenger 
was then blindfolded and conducted over the bar- 
ricades and by boat back to the fleet The plan 
suggested to Phips for scaling the heights was the 
same which Wolfe afterwards adopted so success- 
fully. But Phips delayed too long. The reinforce- 
ments from Montreal arrived, and, after some 
skirmishing and cannonading, in which the Eng- 
lish had the worst of it, he weighed anchor and 
was gone. There was great rejoicing at Quebec, 
and, as on former occasions, the seasonable help, 
which was the answer to earnest prayer, was duly 
and piously remembered. The Church of Notre 
Dame de la Victoire (des Victoires, after the dis- 
comfiture of Admiral Walker) was the memorial 
of the victory. 

Some time ago we drew attention to an ap- 
proaching Ethnographical Congress, as a feature 
of the French Exposition of peculiar interest to 
men of science. It was opened on the afternoon 
of September 30, under the presidency of M. 
Jules Oppert. The races of mankind were well 
enough represented to furnish illustrations for one 
of M. Figuier's instructive volumes, and the 
manner in which scholarly men of the Semitic, 
Mongolian and African types expressed themselves 
in faultless French would seem to indicate that the 
dream of our laureate was, like that of an earlier 
poet, not all a dream, and that something like a 
parliament of man (at least, in the province of 
science) is not quite an impossibility. General 
Tcheng Ki-Tong, of the Chinese Legation at 
Pari*, made a mom telling and acceptable address, 
"Though arrayed in the rich and not unbecoming 
costume of the upper classes of his nation, his 
language was that of an educated and enlightened 
son of \a Belle France, He spoke- of the remark- 
able movement now going on for the assimilation 
of the people* of the earth. The word " foreigner" 
was every day losing something of its old repellent 



significance. He referred to America as the 
destined bridge, in the time that was coming, 
between the nations of the Fast and those of the 
West. The latter might, perhaps, find, as its inter- 
course with the Orient widened and deepened, that 
it was not the Heaven-appointed guardian of all 
the knowledge profitable to mankind, and that 
there were some lessons which might with advantage 
be learned even from the " heathen Chinee " 

The next speaker was a warrior with whose 
name and exploits the telegrams of the last few 
months have made us fairly familiar. General 
Legitime, who is, it appears, a full-blooded negro, 
spoke of Hayti as essentially French in sentiment 
and ideas. He lauded France for her open-minded 
demeanour to people of other races. She had 
made friends with the Arab, the American Indian, 
the Mongolian and the African. In the West 
Indies the French were respected, just because 
they respected others. Germany and England 
were also represented at the Congress, and India 
and North Africa were present by delegates. 

If France's industrial progress has been remark- 
able during the last couple of decades, not less 
extraordinary is the proficiency attained in military 
matters. If the forecasts or menaces which have 
been so frequently made in recent years were to 
be fulfilled or carried out to-day, France could put 
into the field five armies of 200,000 men each, and 
two armies of 150,000 men each — all completely 
equipped for a long campaign and supported by 
ample reserves for garrison duty and the filling up 
of vacancies. This force is five times as strong as 
that with which Louis Napoleon entered the lists 
with Germany in 1870. The subject of railway 
transport has occupied the attention of experts, 
and no possible emergency in the movement of 
great bodies of men and munitions of war has 
been lost sight of in the arrangements adopted. 
The rolling stock is said to be most efficient — 6,000 
locomotives and 200,000 carriages and wagons of 
all kinds being available at any moment for military 
purposes. In fact, notwithstanding the division 
and conflict, the frequent changes of ministry and 
readjustments of parties, which have made the 
stage of French politics so kaleidoscopic, one 
question has been of common interest and para- 
mount importance to all parties and cabinets — the 
reorganization of the army and the revival of 
France's military prestige. 

In a recent report of the "Mineral Resources of 
the United States," issued by the U.S. Geological 
Survey, Mr. Charles A. Ashburner expresses the 
opinion that "the superior quality of the British 
Columbia coal from the mines at Nanaimo, which 
can be imported at San Francisco and compete 
with the Washington Territory coals in the open 
market, even after paying the duty, must always 
hold the development of the domestic Pacific 
Coast coals in check." On other phases of the 
question Mr, Ashburner adds the following con- 
siderations: "The Canadian Pacific Railroad and 
the entire districts to which it passes procure their 
supply of coals now principally from local interior 
mines which are rapidly being opened. Australia 
will continue to supply the Eastern countries and 
the islands of the Pacific with all the coals they 
may require, and England, having export freights 
from Chili and Peru, can send coal to these coun- 
tries cheaper than they can be supplied from 
British Columbia, so that these circumstances will 
all combine to keep San Francisco the principal 
market for British Columbia coals, These facts 



will always militate against the rapid and indepen 
dent development of the Pacific Coast; coals, parti 
cularly those of Washington Territory." The con- 
ditions on which tlx: movements of any particular 
branch of commerce depend must be carefully 
studied before any rational forecast can be made 
of its direction and development. W orks, like tin- 
one just quoted, which supply accurate data for 
such forecasts, are extremely valuable to the mer- 
cantile community. 

The Press Bureau of Chicago has issued a cir- 
cular to the journalists of North America soliciting 
their good will on behalf of the Western metropolis 
as the site of the World's Exhibition of 1892. 
The alternative choice, as our readers are aware, 
is that of New York. To which candidate should 
Canada's sympathies be given ? Our enterprising 
contemporary, Books and Notions, makes the fol- 
lowing plea for Chicago: "Chicago is the place 
which best suits Canadians. Visitors to the Ex- 
position are there nearer our still roomy territories 
in the North -West than they would be in New 
York, and the enormous benefit of having those 
lands viewed by travellers from all parts of the 
world must weigh greatly with us. The choice of 
Chicago must also be to the advantage of our rail- 
ways. Travellers can reach Chicago from either 
of our shores as cheaply through Canadian terri- 
tory as they can through United States territory. 
We cannot but have a large share of both passen- 
ger and frejght traffic. We are certainly more 
likely to be the better of overflow from Chicago 
than from New York." There is certainly some 
force in this argument. But, on the other hand. 
Chicagoans are not likely to inspire their guests 
with an overwhelming admiration for our North- 
West, and persons of the class of which the 
visitors irom the ends of the earth would for the 
most part consist would as readily cross the border 
from New York as from Chicago. For our part 
we would rather fix attention on our own threefold 
celebration. The year 1802, it ought not to be 
forgotten, will be not only the quarter-centennial 
of the discovery of America by Columbus, but 
also the 250th anniversary of the foundation of 
Montreal by De Maisonneuve and the 25th year 
of the Canadian Confederation. Canada must 
surely have some commemoration of so noteworthy 
a coincidence. 

Sir Edwin Arnold could not escape being inter 
viewed and, though he evidently did not wish to 
give his opinions in that off hand way on a variety 
of touchy subjects — some of them of entirely tew 
personal a character for confidences to a mixed 

and largely unsympathetic, if not hostile, public - 

his courtesy and good nature won the day over 
the Englishman's reserve and the journalist's dis- 
cretion, What he said of the distinction between 
the discipline of Oxford and that of Harvard was 
doubtless true— at least, in part. The former 
tends to foster respect for authority ; the latter en 
courages independence and self-reliance. Few 
Americans will, however, admit that the average 
college-bred Englishman is more courteous than 
the average college-bred American. Such a pre- 
tension is enough to make Richard Grant White 
awake from his sound sleep, And then is it quite 
correct to say that in the United States there are 
no social distinctions ? 

It was rather hard on Mr. Gladstone to say thai 
he knew he was wrong ; thai his reason fur going 
over to the Irish Nationalists was purely political ; 
that he wanted to strengthen his party ami recover 
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his leadership, expecting to retain his Liberal fol- 
lowers, while winning over Mr. Fame!) and his 
eighty-five henchmen. The victorious interviewer 
takes care to point out that Sir Edwin Arnold was 
loath to express his opinions on the Irish question, 
which were out of harmony with those of so many 
Americans, and that he was emphatic in avowing 
his reverence for Mr. Gladstone. Yet this reluc- 
tance did not prevent the wily scribe from publish- 
ing the very views on men and things that Sir 
Edwin would fain have kept from public cogni- 
zance. Some years ago a friend of Mr. Lowell 
called upon that gentleman just after his return 
from his mission to England, and having got him 
to talk freely about his English acquaintances, all 
and sundry, from the Prince of Wales down, gave 
it all to the newspapers. Mr. Lowell was very 
sorry that he had talked about people at all, when 
he saw how it looked in print, and denied that he 
had spoken evil of dignities— at any rate with a 
view to publication. As the poet says : 

One lias to bolt a bitter pill 
When interviewed against Uis will. 

The Commissioner of Crown Lands of this pro- 
vince made some explanations recently to a repre- 
sentative of the Quebec Chronicle, which must be 
satisfactory to all Canadian and American sports- 
men who are interested in the preservation of the 
ouinaniche from the depredations which have 
proved so destructive to other Canadian fisheries. 
It appears that for some time past complaints have 
been made — and unhappily not without justifica- 
tion—of the sweeping havoc wrought by the seine 
on the denizens of Lake St. John and its tribu- 
taries. The press, both in the States and Canada, 
took the matter up and earnestly urged on the 
Quebec Government the advisability of withdraw- 
ing the licenses on which the aggressors professed 
to base their authority. Mr. Duhamel, on being 
appealed to, indignantly denied that any such 
licenses had been issued. The Department had 
never authorized any person to use nets in captur- 
ing ouinaniche. The Commissioner had, moreover, 
given strict orders to the departmental officers in 
that vicinity to keep watch upon such offenders 
and to confiscate all fish taken in violation of the 
law. 

In consequence of the months of December and 
January having been pronounced unseasonable for 
the sale of fishing leases— especially in view of the 
interest which Americans, some of them residing 
at a considerable distance, have taken in the fish- 
ing grounds— the date of the sale has been post- 
poned till early in the spring. The month of June 
was at first suggested as an alternative, but, on 
second thought, it was decided that such a time 
would be too late, as purchasers would like to have 
their arrangements made in the beginning of the 
summer. Some clubs— both American and Cana- 
dian—have already spent considerable sums of 
money on the roads, boats, houses, etc, and this 
has tended to increase the value of property, from 
which the Government looks in future for larger 
revenue than hitherto. Nothing, therefore, should 
be forgotten in settling the time and manner of the 
sale, which would make the transactions more pro- 
fitable. 

It is satisfactory to know that the projects are 
fair for a friendly settlement of the lkhring Sea 
question and other subjects of dispute between 
England and the United Slates. We in Canada 
are in such constant communication with our 
Republican neighbours that, whatever may be said 



in the heat of controversy, we are not likely to 
nourish for long any rancorous animosity. A per- 
manent modus vivendi on all the points of differ- 
ence would be welcomed throughout the Dominion. 
In this connection the words of Sir Edwin Arnold 
are not inopportune During his recent visit he 
was so impressed with "the unmistakable identifi- 
cation of race," the " practical identity of minners. 
mind and national life " between Great Britain and 
the United States, that he could not but hope that 
"whatever other nations may quarrel and come 
" into armed conflict, America and England,— 
" vainly divided by the ocean, — will by-and-by 
" establWi an international tribunal composed of 
" the worthiest and best trusted men on either 
" side, and will refer to their judgment under the 
" laws of right and reason, — without appeal,— 
" every question which threatens to disturb the 
" natural alliance that, in my opinion, furnishes the 
" very best hope of mankind." 



A PROBLEM FOR THE FUTURE. 



About seven years ago there arose a far-reaching 
agitation as to the waste of timber. The precious 
forests of this continent were fast disappearing and 
unless some check were promptly and effectively 
interposed, ere long (it was urged) there would he 
such a wood famine as had already threatened or 
overtaken parts of the Old World. In the reign of 
Elizabeth such an outer}' arose in England against 
the slaughter of trees that the iron manufacture 
languished for want of fuel. Yet, then, as now, 
the workers in iron had millions of tons of coal 
within reach of them. This fossil had, indeed, 
been known to the inhabitants of Great Britain 
since the earliest times. It had been in use to 
some extent in Roman and Anglo-Saxon periods, 
but had fallen into desuetude for centuries. The 
Normans did not take to coal as a fuel. Early in 
14th century it was forbidden in London as a 
nuisance, and though, at later dates, it was 
occasionally used even in the royal palaces, it did 
not come into general vogue (save in the 
metropolis) for either domestic or manufacturing 
purposes. The conjunction of coal and iron as the 
staples of Great Britain's prosperity, so familiar in 
dissertations and speeches, is altogether a modern 
conception. Two hundred years ago the con- 
sumption of about three-quarters of a million tons 
of coal was considered by the writers of the day to 
be something enormous. In the early years of 
George III Hie amount consumed had grown to 
from five to six millions. When Macaulay wrote 
his history, he took pride in pointing out that the 
whole annual product could not be less than thirty 
million tons. When Prof Leone Levi wrote his 
« History of British Commerce," that figure had 
more than trebled. By that time, indeed (1871), 
the rate of increase began to excite alarm in the 
minds of far-seeing men. They asked whether at 
such a pace England would always have coal oi 
her own to burn. The question was by most people 
taken rather as a joke than in earnest. The " coal 
famine" which followed taught sceptics a lesson. 
The annual output at that time was about t*&* 
000,000 tons, and the Royal Commission appointed 
to investigate the subject concluded that, taking 
4,000 feet as the limit of workable depth, England 
had a supply of coal that would last for about 1,300 
years. But that computation was based on the 
hypothesis that the annual output would remain 
stationary, Since then, however, the yearly output 
has gone on augmenting, until now it is something 



over 160,000,000 tons, so that the years of grace 
are already reduced to about 850. It k, in fact, 
evident that, unless some plan of economizing coal 
(such as Mr. Mattieu Williams suggested during 
the "famine") be adopted, it will come to pass 
within an appreciable period that one of the world's 
activities will be carrying coals to Newcastle — 
which, witfi our grandfathers, was synonymous with 

a fool's errand. 

It seems that some long-sighted American has 
been calculating the possible duration of the United 
States coal fields as a source of supply. The 
British Commission, already mentioned, estimated 
the whole carboniferous region of North America 
to be about seventy times as extensive as that of 
the United Kingdom. But since their report was 
written discoveries have been made which make 
that estimate fall far short of the reality. Never- 
theless the output of the whole of America, North, 
Central and South, does not come up to that of 
England. Our neighbours are, it is true, fast over- 
taking the Mother Country, and will ultimately 
surpass it. Setting the world's production at about 
450,000,000 tons, the British Empire contributes 
about 170,000,000, and the United States about 
1 20,000,000 tons. Together they yield nearly two- 
thirds of the whok production. Germany comes 
next as a coal-producer, its output being more than 
half that of the United States. France. Belgium 
and Austria-Hungary follow with less than a third 
each of Germany's output The British Colonies 
come next, with a total yield exceeding that of 
Russia. In 1887, according to the statistics for 
that year, in Day's "Mineral Resources, 1 ' the 
respective yields were : — Australia, 2,830,175 tons ; 
Nova Scotia, 1,700,000 tons : India, 951,001 ; New- 
Zealand, 534,353, and British Columbia, 326,635. 
Russia, Spain, japan, Italy, Sweden and "'other 
countries" make up the rest of the total. 

Mr. Williams, who was the first to call attention 
to the waste of coal in England by the use, so 
obstinately adhered to, of open fire-places, is of 
opinion that once foreign competition invades 
England, the limit of 4,000 feet will be quickly 
overpassed. It is, he argues, simply a matter of 
money. If paying prices be offered for deep 
coal, men will be found to venture into the bowels 
of the earth, in spite of the temperature. He 
maintains, moreover, that 1 16.3 Fahrenheit is by 
no means the limit at which men work at certain 
industries in England. It is greatly a matter of 
habit. The Japanese bathe in scalding water. 
Red Sea stokers stand a heat of 145 degrees. 
But even if the 4,000 feet terminus be crossed, the 
available coal—even up or down to 10,000 feet- 
would be only about a third of what is above that 
depth, so that the day of extinction would only be 
deferred, at tremendous cost, for a calculable 
period. Besides* it is likely that the law would 
prevent mining at such hazardous depths. The 
time when England's supply of coal will be used 
up may, therefore, be contemplated as a certainty 
for aiming generations. What will then become 
of the argument, so often repeated, that England's 
supremacy is due to coal? Mr. Williams laughs 
at the persistency with which this statement is 
repeated, and asks how it is that China s 400,000 
square miles of coal-bearing territory have not 
raised the Mongolian to the same proud position. 
It is to moral forces— industry, skill, self-denial, 
enterprise, organising power, foresight— that a 
nation's success is due. Besides, if England's coal 
measures were exhausted, she has in her own 
colonies a store sufficient for all her needs. The 
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world's coal fields have only begun to be worked. 
Not to speak of the vast deposits that await the 
advent of capital and enterprise in the I'M World, 
our own continent contains coal of every variety, 
from anthracite to lignite, and even peat in 
quantities practically exhaustless. In Canada, the 
proportion of eoal used for fuel and industries since 
Father Hennepin first announced its existence, is 
but a small fraction of the vast treasury that 
nature's workshop has made ready for the millions 
that will one day cover all our waste places. 
While agreeing with Mr. Williams, therefore, that 
it is not the material so much as the moral wealth 
of a country that gives it a commanding place in 
the world, the gifts of soil and rock, of river and 
forest are not to be despised. Fresh inventions 
are constantly modifying old notions as to the 
importance of substances used in arts and manu- 
factures, and coal as a fuel, a light-giver and a 
motive power has felt the approach of some for- 
midable rivals. There is no reason far anxiety, as 
to a future for whose advantage and comfort so 
many of the brains are making provision. 



SONGS OF THE GREAT DOMINION. 



A recent issue of the London Canadian Gazette 
makes the following remarks as to the reception ol 
Mr. LighthaU's anthology : 

Canadian poets are much in favour in London 
literary circles just now, thanks largely to the 
"Songs of the Great Dominion," which Mr. Wm. 
D. Lighthall has collected and published. Sir 
Edwin Arnold has chosen out some of the choicer 
gems and given them light in the Daily Telegraph, 
setting them in a delightful framework of his own 
weaving; and now the Atkenaum follows close be- 
hind with seven and a hall columns of well-merited 
eulogy. In the selection given in the latter criti- 
cism there is illustrated for us the progress which 
poetry has made — from the "wild woods " passions 
of early times, to the exulting national hopes of 
the singers of to-day. Tins growth in the high 
spirit, of Canadian poetry Mr. 1 ighthall attributes 
to the influence of Confederation, but not so the 
. At/iermum. " Splendid as that great event was,' 
the cnange is, it thinks, due rather to " tne exhila- 
ration that comes in a brilliant climate to men who 
are day by day possessing themselves of Nature's 
secrets and her wealth." Very true, no doubt, but 
why should not the cause of the change be sought 
in both ? With Canada, material growth and in- 
creasing national aspirations have gone hand in 
hand, and what more natural than that they should 
together have strengthened and elevated Canadian 
song? Meanwhile Mr. Lighthall's collection 
may well have a practical purpose. Says the 
Allienmtm .- — " How many a home-bound English- 
man reading in this volume must yearn for the op- 
portunity now offered by the Canadian Pacific 
Railway of seeing the great virgin forests and 
prairies before settlement lias fairly begun — of see- 
ing them as they existed before even the foot of 
the red man trod them— of seeing them without 
that physical toil which only a few hardy explorers 
can undergo ! It is hard to think that he who has 
not seen the vast unsettled tracts of the British 
Empire knows nature only under the same aspect 
as she has been known by all the poets from 
Horner to our own day." 

Of the "exquisite popular poetry" of the 
French -Canadians the Athetwum is to speak 
another day. 

■"~"'» # ' - — 

Some of the ttorie* in Mr, F. Blake Crofton's amusing 
bock, "Hairbreadth Escapes (if Major Mendax," which was 
.eviewed in mat pages some weeks ago, appeared originally 
in the Union Jiielt, a boys' magazine, Mulct) by Met*rs. 
Sampson, Son &> Co,, 1/mUm, and in his previous popular 
book, "The Major'* Big Talk Siorlef," Some of them have, 
we believe, been reproduced and gum; the round of the 
pre** without hi* name. Those, who may happen to have 
seen any of them before will now know to whom to credit 
them. 




This Crucian Bride, This engraving needs little re- 
mark. The fair one who has been made happy is of those 
" Isles of Greece " which have been celebrated in song for 
nearly three thousand years. She is of the modern Hel- 
lenic race, which has undergone considerable modification 
through Slavonic and other admixtures. It has still, how- 
ever, preserved a large share of that beauty which is even 
to-day a standard for the painter's brush and the sculptor's 
chisel, and the subject of our engraving may lie taken as a 
good type of female loveliness, both on the continent and 
in the islands- Old customs and costumes have, in a great 
measure, survived, and some of the groups met with by 
tourists might he used as they are for the illustration of the 
classical period. 

Governor Bplkeley and Col. Cone, Connecticut 
REGIMENT. — Of the military events of the last season there 
were none, perhaps, that gave more satisfaction to those 
Concerned, as well by sympathy as by participation, than 
the visit to Montreal of the Connecticut Regiment. We 
hope that we shall never have an invasion of a less friendly 
character, and that the sentiment that prompted the visit 
and the reception will be deepened and widened till the 
United States and Canada are neighbours, not merely by 
proximity, but also (in the scriptural sense) by mutual 
good will and kindly service. The Connecticut Regiment, 
which embraces a signal and an ambulance corps and a 
Galling gun department, arrived in Montreal on the 4th of 
October, and the manner in which it was welcomed lacked 
nothing but sunshine to make it agreeable. As the " proud 
invaders," with their fine band, led by Mr. J. Oscar Casey, 
marched through our streets to the Windsor Hotel, the 
enthusiasm that greeted them and the admiration expressed 
for their smart, soldierly appearance could not but be 
gratifying to the officers and men. The staff of the vi-iting 
regiment was composed of ' olonel Wm. E. Cone, Major 
Ihos. M. Smith, Adjutant C. H. Ingalls, Surgeon H, G. 
Home, Assistant Surgeon S. B. Childs, Inspector Target 
Practice James B. Houston, Chaplain Rev. Jas. Stoddard, 
Paymaster Alfred W. Green, Quartermaster T. C. Swan. 
Governor Bulkeley, of Connecticut, followed with the 
following start : — Quartermas er General Rudd, Sergeant 
General Hungcrford, Paymaster General Kenn, Cols. 
< happell and 1' airman, A.D.C. They wore blue uniforms 
with gold and soft lelt hats with gold cords and tassels. 
After them came the disl ingui.-hed guests as follows: — 
U. S. Senator Major-General Howley, Major John G. 
Root, Hartford ; L. 15. I'ljmton, advocate; Major 
Burdelte, Major Allen, ex-Quartermaster General Good- 
ridge. Paymaster McCray, Quartermaster Cheney, Major 
Wcstfall, Major Kathbone, and a number of well known 
new spaper men from the Stales. The regiment itself came 
in the rear. The men look well and the uniforms have a 
most pleasant ettect, heightened by the red blankets on the 
knapsacks. The officers in command of the dirlerent 
companies are as follows: — Company A — Capt. Edward 
Schultz, 1st I ieut. Henry F. Smith, 2nd Lieut. James C. 
bailey. Company H — Capt. I'. H. ' mith, l»t Lieut. John 
T. Lawler, 2nd Lieut. Richard J. Kingslcy. Company U — 
Capt. Augustus M. Bennett, 1st Lieut. William E. Allen, 
2nd Lieut. John McBriarty. Company E — Capt. Alfred 
L. Thompson, 1st Lieut. Jno. J. Smith, 2nd Lieut, B. A. 
Upson. Company F- Capt. George B. Newton, 1st Lieut. 
Louis B. Hubbard, 3rd Lieut. Chas. W. Newton. Com- 
pany G — Capt. John Ilickey, 1st Lieut. Charles L. Ivisselt, 

2nd Lieut. Chas. Cheney. Company H Capt. Wm, 11. 

McLennan, 1st Lieut. Henry E. Chapman, 2nd Lieut. 
Chas. 11. Patterson. Company K— Capt. De Wilt P. 
Preston; 1st Lieut. Chas. li. Slocum, 2nd I ieut. L. H. 
Saunders. Machine gun platoon, Lieutenant Henry Avery. 
Signal Corps, Lieutenant Morris Penrose. The non- 
commissioned officers were : Sergt. -Major H. S, Kcdheld; 
hospital steward, Chas, E. Goodei icli ; acting quarter- 
master, Alfied W. Dodd ; commission department, 
Clarence P. 11. Wickbarn ; drum-major, Wm. C. Steel i 
band leader, J. O. Casey. Among those who, in various 
ways, contributed to the honouring anil entertaining of the 
distinguished guests were the members of the City Council, 
ex-Mayor Beaugrsnd, Lieut. -Col. Miutice, Lieut, Col. 
Stevenson, Brigade Major Roy, I, ieut -Col, Turnbuil 
(M.C.A.), Lieul.Col, Kennedy (Montreal Engineers), 
Lieut,. Col, Massey (Sixth fusiliers), Captain and Adjutant 
Lydon (Fifth Royal Scots). Captain McAithur, Major 
Atkinson and Lieut. Kemp, and a number of others, 
0TWt Late Hon. Sidney Smith.- We present our 
readers in the present number of the DOMINION ll.l.t.'s- 
TKAlKD with a portrait of ihe late Hon, Sidney Smith, a 
gentleman who, in his day, took a leading purt in Canadian 
politics. Like not a few of the prominent men of Ontario, 
Mr, Smith was the scion of it U.K. L, family, his grand- 
father, after the close of the revolutionary war, settling in 
the County of Durham and practically founding the town 
of Port Hope. He was burn at Port Hope on the -loth 
October, 1823. His father, John David Smith, and his two 
brothers, J antes and John Mutter Smith, all held seats in 
the legislative Assembly of old Canada, He was educated 
at Cobourg and Port Hope, and stud) ing law WM admitted 
to the Bar in 1844. He soon established a large business, 
and wm for some lime solicitor for the Commercial Bank, 



the Bank of Montreal, the Midland Railway, and the town 
of Cobourg, In 1862 he was made a Queen's Counsel, 
His entry into public life was made in 1853 m a councillor 
for the town oi Cobourg; the same year he was elected 
warden of the Counties of Northumberland and Durham, 
and in 1854 was returned to Parliament for the West 
Riding of Northumberland. In the House of Assembly 
he exhibited considerable independence of political parties, 
going into opposition to the Government of Sir Allan 
MacNab. The Chattel Mortgage Act, still practically in 
force, was put on the statute book chiefly through his influ 
ence. The Jury Act of Ontario is also his work. On the 
2nd of February, 1858. he was taken into the Cabinet as 
Postmaster- General, later holding the portfolio of Minister 
of Agriculture. In the former capacity it was Ids duty to 
inaugurate, after much difficulty, and in the face of wrong 
opposition, the Canadian mail steamship service. To do 
this he had 10 make two trips to Europe, where lie secured 
the co-operation of the English, Dutch, Prussian and 
French Governments, The postal revenue from the first 
Canadian ocean mail was just fourteen shillings. It rapidly 
increased, however, and soon, instead of Hit forty bags 
with which the service started, the Canadian steamers 
carried a hundred. Mr. Smith put the same energy into 
other 1 tranche* of the wotk, reduced expenses, extended 
the facilities of the department, and in a few years abolished 
the annual deficit of $200,000. lie retired with the de- 
served reputation of being one of the ablest postmasters- 
general the Country ever had. In the elections of 1861 he 
was defeated in the contest for the Assembly, but was im- 
mediately thereafter elected to the Legislative Council for 
the Trent district, from which he retired in 1863. to resume 
his law practice in Peterboro, where, from i860 to 1864, 
the late Hon. Thomas White was a student in his office. 
In November, 1866, Mr. Smith was appointed inspector of 
regi-try offices for Upper Canada, and did much 10 improve 
this important branch of the provincial service. Mr. 
Smith, though a Conservative in politics, was a man of 
truly liberal views. He supportetl the secularization of the 
clergy reserves, and advocated manhood suffrage and the 
representation of minorities. In 1859 he was presented 
with a piece of plate "in commemoration of his fearless 
" behaviour and e ective services, the admiration of nil on 
" board, in saving the steamer Ploughboy from wreck on 
" the dangerous shores of Lake Huron, on the tempestuous 
"night of Saturday, July 2, 1859." Mr. Smith's services 
on this occasion contributed largely to secure the safety of 
all on board a crowded excursion boat, among them being 
the present Premier of Canada, when the machinery had 
broken down. In 1S60, when the Prince of Wales was in 
Canada, Mr. Smith entertained him during his stay is: 
Cobourg at the family residence on the shores of Lnke 
Ontario. His death, at the age of 66 years, closes a career 
full of useful work, the good ettects of which will live long 
after him ; and of all the older generations of Canadian 
statesmen few deserve to be held in more honourable re- 
membrance. Mr. Smith married, in 1S44, Miss Bennett, 
of Cobourg, and leaves three sons, Mr. II. 11. Smith, Com- 
missioner of Dominion Lmds ; Mr. Sidney Smith, of the 
Post Office Department, Ottawa ; and Mr. bred. II. Smith, 
Inspector of Postal Service, with headquarters at Port 
Arthur. 

The Late Hon. Judge r, UV!ER. — The portrait of Judge 
Olivier on another page will yive a melancholy pleasure to 
many friends of the deceased gentleman, so suddenly cut 
olt in the prime of his years and usefulness. He was one 
of those who look a prominent part in the ceremony to 
wdiich we devote a share of our space in this number of the 
Dominion ILLUSTRATED. Being president of the Alumni 
Association of Ottawa University, no small part of the 
duties connected with the unveiling of the statue of Father 
Tabaret devolved upon him. In discharging those- duties 
he displayed his habitual zeal, and was unwearied in his 
efforts to have every preparation satisfactorily made and the 
whole proceedings carried out in a manner worthy of such 
an occasion. It is supposed that he caught the cold which 
so rapidly proved fatal w hilst standing with head uncovered 
and exposed to the chilly wind, In the evening he attended 
the banquet and chatted pleasantly with his friends. About 
10.30 he complained of feeling unwell, and leaving the 
table was shown into Father Gendereau's room, lie then 
asked where Mis. Olivier was, and said he would like to 
see her. She was in the Ladies' Gallery, and was imme- 
diately sent for. The judge complained to her of feeling 
very cold and btamly was sent for, but Mrs. Olivier, think- 
ing that her husband w as siiilering from one of his usual at- 
tacks of indigestion, advised his not inking any awl it was 
set aside. A few minutes after a violent attack of sickness 
showed that he was sullering from hemorrhage o! the hmgs. 
Dr. Valade was immediately sent for, but ids etiorts were 
unavailing, the wfierer gradually sinking. Father Gende- 
reau administered the last rites of the church, and the 
Archbishop, who had left for the palace, returned and re 
untitled with the dying man till death ended his sul.erings 
at 11,20 p.m. Louis Adulphe Olivier was the son of Mr. 
FH Olivier, of Berliner, and was born in S| Joseph on 
March 10, 1850. Ihe funeral took place from his brother'.* 
residence, 95 St. Andrew street, Ottawa, on Monday 
morning, the i.ph inst., to the Basilica, and thence to Not hi 
Daine Cemetery. A touching incident In connection with 
Judge Olivier'* death is that he knew he was dying and re- 
peatedly attempted to make his will. Ihe Archbishop 
begged him not to continue his efforts, sa\ ing that he. 
Lather Gciidcreau and Mr* G. 1 .. Olivier were present and 
would carry out, bis inin ruction*, the judge accepted this 
earnest assurance and made the simple declaration, •' 1 leave 
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everything to my beloved wife," These were his last words, 
Evening Conckrts in thk Cork, Hamilton.— The 
Character of these entertainments, which have been the 
delight of thousands during the post Summer, is clearly set 
forth in our engraving. They are evidently popular in 
nature and purpose, and of the appreciation which they 
have won our illustration leaves no doubt. The Gore is 
one of t he most interesting features of Hamilton, and is as 
familiar to the inhabitants of the western city as the Place 
d'Armes or the Champ de Mars is to Montrealers. We 
have already given pictures of it from different points of view. 

Thk Dry Dock, Esqui-mault, B.C. — The engraving 
of this important structure, which will be found on another 
page may be considered a companion picture to that of the 
Halifax Dry Dock, of which we gave an illustration and 
particulars in our issue of October 19. By the terms of 
British Columbia's admission into the Dominion (July 20, 
18; 1). it was provided, among other things, that the 
Federal Government should assist the Pacific Province in 
the construction of a graving dock at Esquimau)!, which 
was deemed necessary for Imperial, as well as Provincial 
purposes. The aid promised by the Dominion took the 
form, in the original agreement, of a guarantee for ten 
years of the interest at 5 per cent on a loan of ,£100,000, to 
be made to British Columbia for the purpose. This 
arrangement, however, fell through, and in November, 
1873, a grant of $250,000 was substituted for the guarantee. 
Some misunderstanding arose subsequently (on a change of 
ministry at Ottawa) as to the interpretation of the agreement 
and in 1874 an act was passed, the first section of which 
provided that, instead of the previous arrangements, 
advances should from time to time be made by the 
Governor-in-Council out of the Consolidated Revenue 
Fund for the construction of a first-class graving dock. 
Objections were made to this arrangement also, and the 
controversy was prolonged from year to year, until 
February, 1880, when, on the recommendation of the 
Finance Minister, an order in-council was passed to the 
effect that the Dominion Government should pay out the 
$250,000, as a substitute, not a loan, and that if the 
Provincial Government failed to complete the work, that of 
the Dominion should, on certain conditions, complete it. 
Meanwhile the Provincial Government had begun work and 
had spent a considerable sum of money on the dock. In 
the session of 1884, the task of completing it was assumed 
by the Dominion Government, and on the 8lh of November 
in that year a contract was entered into with Messrs. 
Larkin, Connolly Co., for that purpose, for the sura of 
$374- 559- I" '^5 the sum of $400,000 was voted in 
Parliament for the completion of the dock. A contract 
was also made for a wrought iron caisson (costing $50,200), 
to be built into the dock. In 1886 a further sum of 
$295,000 was voted, and the work was prosecuted, in such 
a manner that the dock was ready for the reception of 
vessels before the close of the fiscal year, ''he total 
expenditure on the work was $1,058,418.77, of which the 
sum of $250,000 was, by the original agreement, refunded 
by the Imperial Government. The harbour of Esquimault, 
which is three miles from Victoria, is very capacious, about 
three miles by two in extent, and affords a safe and 
commodious anchorage for vessels of every size. The 
holding ground is said to be excellent, consisting of a 
tenacious blue clay. Ksquimault has long been the head- 
quarters of the British naval squadron in north Pacific 
waters. Before the dock was built, it contained a navy 
yard, a hospital and all other buildings necessary for the 
accommodation of the squadron. The graving dock, 
which is 400 feet long by 90 in breadth, is constructed on 
the model of the best works of the kind in our day. An 
elaborate report on it has been prepared by Mr. Bennett, 
resident engineer, Victoria. 

The New York Life Insurance Company's Build- 
ing, Place d'Armes.— On page 269 of this issue we pro- 
duce an illustration ol the New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany's building in Montreal, '1 his beautiful and elegant 
structure is situated on the corner of Place d'Armes Square 
and St. James street, and fronts on the square. The style 
of architecture is designedly intended to comply with 
modern ideas, that of considering, first of all, the purpose 
for which the building is intended to be used, and an appro- 
priate consideration of the exterior appearance and the 
interior requirements. It is undoubtedly the finest 
office building in the Dominion, and the magnificence 
of the workmanship and the material used far excels that 
of any other building in this country, and may be safely 
said to equal any building of its size in America. The 
erection of this building in Canada may be considered as a 
monument to the greatness of the New York Life Insurance 
Company, and is a fair comparison with its business, which 
lias irresistibly grown up and stands over the business of 
its competitors as the building was erected and stands 
higher than the surrounding buildings, The New York 
Life resumed business in Canada in 1883, and since that 
date has not only outstripped all foreign companies in 
business done, but lias deposited with the Canadian Gov- 
•fitment neatly one million dollars for Canadian policy- 
holders, to which, when added the estimated value of the 
building, amounting to nearly $;,i>r,ooo, makes the New 
York Life's investments in Canada at the present date 
nearly one and three-quarter millions of dollars, market 
value. The figures of its Canadian business, however, 
large as they are, seem miniature when compared with the 
enormous business done by the company throughout all its 
ramification*. By the 1st of January, >8yo, tit* investments 
may be measured by one hundred millions of dollars, and 
insurance outstanding by nearly five hundred millions of 



dollars, with a revenue from premiums and interest of nearly 
thirty millions of dollars. These figures convey to the 
mind some idea ol the powerful management that brought 
this business together, a clear insight into the condition* 
of future business and trade in making safe and profitable 
investments, and a close observation arid practical knowl- 
edge of human life in distinguishing good risks from bad 
ones. To simply glance at the company's business argues 
everything to be the first arid the best, —(.'<?/«. 

Tim Late Very Rev. Joseph H. Tababbt, D.D., 
O.M.I. -The face of the distinguished subject of this 
engraving is familiar to many of our readers. Not a few of 
our most able and useful public and professional men were 
trained under his auspices. The little college of Bytown 
grew, under his fostering care, into the great University of 
Ottawa, known to-day all over the continent for the com- 
pleteness of its equipment, the thoroughness of its academic 
and the soundness of its moral training. Father Tabaret 
was born in the Department of L'isere, France, on the loth 
of April, 1828. Mis religious and missionary training 
began in the novitiate of Notre Dame de POrier, and was 
completed in the scholastic house of the Congregation of the 
Oblates of Mary Immaculate at Marseilles. In the 
autumn of 1850, he came to Canada, where, after two 
years' missionary labour, he was placed by the Kt. Rev. 
Bishop Guigues, at the head of the Ottawa College. That 
responsible position he held with the exception of two 
years— 1860- 1 867 — during which he exercised the functions 
of Provincial, until the time of his too early demise in 1886. 
In February, 1854, he was nominated by His Excellency, 
the administrator of Government, to be a member of the 
Senaie of the University of Toronto. Some years later he 
was chosen and appointed Vicar-General of the Diocese of 
Ottawa. Under his able management, Dr. Tabaret saw 
the college gradually improve. From being a mere in- 
corporated institution it was endowed by an Act of 
Parliament with University powers. This charter was 
afterwards extended. Before his death he had the con- 
solation of seeing the college hold a foremost place amongst 
the educational institutions of the Dominion. The new 
programme of studies which he introduced in 1874, and the 
inauguration of the University method of teaching were 
very successful. '* In 1879," says the Oml (the organ of 
the students), to which we are indebted for these par- 
ticulars, "the Right Rev. Jos. Th. Duhamel, Bishop of 
Ottawa, an alumnus of the college, submitted the pro- 
gramme of studies to the Holy Father, Leo XIII., who 
approved of it, blessed it, and as a mark of his appreciation 
of the valuable services rendered to the cause of education 
by the President of the College, conferred upon him the 
title of Doctor of Divinity. Although chosen both by the 
religious and the civil authorities, to hold exalted positions, 
he was the humblest of men, never speaking of his merits, 
and never so happy as when he could cause the good 
qualities of others to shine. This modesty enhanced his 
other sterling virtues. To say that he was universally 
beloved during his life, and universally regretted after his 
death, by those who knew him, is but a cold repetition of 
what is daily said of our good Father Tabaret." 

The Tabaret Nemorial.— We present our readers 
with an engraving of the memorial to Father Tabaret, 
whose portrait is also given in this number. The statue is 
of bronze, on a granite pedestal, and represents the late 
Father Tabaret standing in a preaching attitude, with a 
book in one hand. At the base of the monument were 
three handsome wieaths from the alumni. The following 
inscription is cut on the pedestal : 

J H Tabakbt 
i'titri et }<Hmi*itt>ri 
Atumni 
Unh'irsihttix OttalvHetttis 
MUCtt l.XXXIX, 

THE BLIND FIDDLER. 
J- 

Almighty Ood ! at Thy creative will 
The universe awoke as from a sleep ; 
Out of the womb of darkness light did leap 
To stir the elements that lay dead-still. 
Loose in the lap of chaos; with a thrill 
The primal sunrise moved the mighty deep, 
And in the evening stars began to peep 
Out of the trackless dark the sky to till. 
Look down, O Lord, and let the awful liylit 
Of Thy great countenance fill all the earth, 
Resting on those whom sad imperfect birth 
Has led in darkness of perpetual night, 
That, since the light of day is now denied, 
Their souls may see Thee and tie satisfied. 
It. 

I„o I at the corner of the street he stands, 
The pitiable jest of passers-by, 
Who watch the senseless rolling of his eye 
And the strange movement of his awkward hands, 
As from the time-worn violin expands 
The fitful melody awl with a sigh 
His nervous mouth is twitch.ng tremblingly : 
We, pitying, pause to look in silent bauds, 
Yet see not how on far-off golden strands 
His spirit wanders in sweet poesy ; 
But though in vain we, listening, may try 
To catch his meaning, God well understands, 
And some day he will move amon^ it throng 
Led by old Milton, earth's blind king of song. 

Sarktta, 




Bunyan's " Pilgrim's Progress" ha* been translated into 
eighty-three distinct languages. 

"The Tree of Knowledge," by G. if. Robins, has pit 
been issued from the press of John Eovell &*0<m, Montreal. 

" A Dash of Hitter," by Dearie Hilton, a temperance story, 
is said to 1x; fresh in style, and well worked out as to plot. 

We have received a number of tales of merit which we 
shall be happy to publish in future numbers. Not <me of 
them is forgotten. 

Canadians will be proud so know that Mr. LightbaJI's 
" Songs of the Great Dominion*' ha% been giver, a cordial 
reception in England. 

William Black is a careful student of nature, he lores 
the Highlands and the people, ami rarely writes a novel 
without introdscing ifeesn. 

We have a notice prepared of Mr. Oirouard's deljghifcl 
and instructive booklet on "Old LacMne/' which will 
appear in our next number. 

Walter Besant's first book was published just twenty 
years ago. It was called " Stages in Early French 
Poetry," and proved successful. 

Le Draptau and La Revue de Quebec are among the 
latest additions in this province to the periodical ventures 
that have been started in Canada. 

Mr. J. M. Lemoiise, the author of " Ma pie Leave-s," 
" Picturesque Quebec," etc., has beers writing on. an 
average one book a year for thirty years. 

Robert Louis Stevenson will remain another year m the 
South Seas, as he is not strong enough to return to ins 
South of England home at Bournemouth. 

Tschernischewski, the too ontsroken Russian novelist, 
who was sentenced to twenty-five years' service in the 
Siberian mines, has been pardoned by the Czar. 

Readers of the " Pansy " series will welcome two volumes 
irt,a new edition, tastefully bound and illustrated. These 
are " Ruth Erskine's Crosses" and '* Esther Rial" 

A collection of articles relating to the politico literary 
quarrel about the ■* Em in Pasha Expedition " will shortly be 
published by the Secretary of the " Emm Pasha Committee." 

Quiet Hours, a Maine monthly illostrated magaaine, 
came to us lately with a portrait and biographical sketch of 
our much prized contributor. Rev. Arthur J. Lockhart, of 
which more anon. 

F. C. Burnand, the present editor of PxseA, was in early 
life a member of a Catholic ecclesiastical establishment at 
Bavswater, near London. His intention was to become a 
priest, and he was even admitted b> tostssre asd minor 
orders. 

Mr. Phileas Gagnon continues to instruct and delight 
historical and antiquarian students in the pages of PL'ni*n 
LifcmU. We have the substance of several important 
contributions from his pen ready for an early number of the 
Dominion. 

Irs view of the visit of H, R. H. Prince Albert Victor to 
India this winter, Messrs. Cassell Co. are issuing 
a new serial edition of their illustrated ! Sistory of India," 
with the first part of which a large pu.rt.rait of Prince Albert 
Victor will be given. 

L>r. Bourinot's lectures on "Federal Government in 
Canada," which have been published sis the Johns Hopkins 
series of University Studies in Historical ami MNni 
Science, may he had by application to Mr. N. Murray, the 
publication agent of the University. Baltimore, Maryland. 
Every student of Canadian history should have a copy. 

The Canadian MiMmgmfiAgf -und Library Rttvni, to he 
published in Hamilton, by a company, with Mr. A. R. 
McNair as secretary, and Mr. R. 1. Lance field as editor, is 
to serve as a medium of eonsntsamseatfon between those 
interested in the production ami sale of books, and book- 
buyers with special reference to Canadian books. Mr. 
Gerald E, Hart, author of "The Fall of New France," and 
Dr. George Stewart are contributors to the opening 
number. 

The Rev. Silas Rand, whose death some time ago was 
universally regretted, was in his character, career and 
attainments, one of the most remarkable Canadians of oar 
day He was, as our readers are aware, a missionary to 
the Mtc-Mac Indiana. He became by study the master of 
eight European languages, in addition to Euglts-h, and 
three Indian tongues. That he was a fine Latin scholar is 
apparent front the tact that a translation he made of the 
hymn " Rock of Ages" elicited from Mr. Gladstone a letter 
of commendation, in the course of which the great states- 
man declared that Dr. Rand's translation was better than 
his own. ' he doctor's knowledge of Indian was p»*t to a 
good use, for he translated the Scriptures into Mic-Mac and 
wrote a Mic-Mac dictionary. In the course of his life Dr. 
Rassd collected »U the legends accepted by the Mk Mat- 
Indians, among them the weird story o! Glooscap, an 
Indian tmth of the Hiawatha family. Many of the remit* 
of his labours appear in Inland's «*AJ|8Wpta Legends of 
New England." Dr. Raw! was the son of Sir Charles 
Tapper's father's sister, and was thus Sir Charles' first 
cousin. 
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IN THE THICK OF IT. 

A Tale of Thirty-Seven. 

"You see, William," she was saying, "that the 
present effort is by no means intended to do away 
with British authority, it is merely an endeavour on 
our i>art: to overthrow a corrupt and unscrupulous 
ministry. This done, the leaders will petition the 
British Parliament to audit the proceedings of the 
men now in power in this province, and when once 
the British Crown and Parliament have their eyes 
opened, things will be remedied, a different admin- 
istration will be sent out, and all our grievances 
will be redressed. Such a consummation is surely 
worth an effort. Rebellion is not contemplated at 
all ; that accursed name will never be applied to the 
deeds of the heroes who emancipate their country 
from the chains which bind it. You, William, with 
your clear intellect and able judgment, must surely 
see that my brother and those who are with him 
have no other object than the redemption of their 
country, and will certainly join them, will you not ?" 

As she uttered these words she bent forward and 
placed her soft hand on his arm, and her breath 
fanned his cheek. It was a sore strait ; his breath- 
ing came thick and fast : his face was partly turned 
from her, yet Emily Howis could not fail to read 
the conflict between principle and passion in the 
man's soul, and even then she was not sure of him. 
Rising, she placed her hand upon his shoulder, and 
bending her head until her raven locks mingled 
with his and her soft cheek nearly touched his, she 
said in a whisper of deepest tenderness : " Surely, 
dear William, I do not ask too much ! Can you 
not sacrifice something for my sake ?" 

What was the result of the struggle in the man's 
breast? The same as it has been in nine cases 
out often since Adam, where man is the tempted 
and woman the tempter. Y'ielding against his own 
principles, against his own judgment, William 
Hewit replied, as he turned his eyes to meet those 
of the woman he loved : 

" Dearest, I am one of you, come what may ! 
Even though I know that my decision- may cast me 
out of my family, ever noted for its loyalty and 
attachment to the Crown of Britain ; though the 
finger of scorn will be pointed at me by my 
warmest friends; yes, though- it end in a rebel's 
cell and a traitor's doom, I am one of you ; for all 
this could I suffer for your dear sake." - And as' he- 
spoke he passed his arm around her waist, and 
imprinted on her cheek a burning kiss. " And ] 
now," he continued, "give me the roll." 

Hastily unfolding before him, a document that-- 
she took from a locked drawer, Fmily.handed him 
a pen, saying: /' ' ., 

" My dear William, you have made rhe very 
happy; now I shall feel that our noble cause '■ has 
found a champion of no mean order. I shall make 
James glad, too, when I show him your name . 
added to the long list of his coadjators, and fear 
not but he will give you the most honoured place at 
his command." - . . ,. 

Signing his name to the fatal roll which^ as he 
glanced over it, he saw had received names that in 
some instances surprised him, and in others dis- 
gusted him. William Hewit, with trembling hand, 
pushed the document from him. and took a chair 
nearer to the fire, remaining for some moments 
silent. But Emily Howis was too astute to allow 
him time for the regret that she could not help 
observing was already following her lover's rash 
action, and she set herself to banish painful 
thoughts, by painting in glowing colours all the 
successes, honours and emoluments that would 
accrue to the 41 Patriots" if they were only true to 
themselves, their country and the principles of 
liberty professed. Not once did the foul word % 
" Rebellion" pass her lips, but 1 Freedom," 
"Patriotism," "Glory," rung in every sentence. 
Nevertheless William wag restless, and pleading 
fatigue, he took a tender leave of his beloved, and 
started home across the fields. 

The beauty of the night was unnoticed by him. 
He regarded nothing, The sparkling frost beneath 
his feet, the cloudless sky, the brilliant stars, were 
alike unobserved. He walked at a f-.:riou« pace, 



springing over fences, leaping creeks, pushing 
through groves until he reached his own house, 
where, entering the kitchen he found a man he 
employed on the farm seated by a, roaring fire, 
wrapped in slumber, (living hint a rough shake- 
he roused the man from his sleep, saying : 

" Come, Brown, it is bed-time. Why are you 
not turned in ?" 

Hut the man was not accustomed either to such 
words or tones from Mr. Hewit, and he replied 
sharply ; 

" I'm at liberty, as another man, to go to bed 
when I choose, 1 suppose." 

"Yes,, yes ; never mind me," replied his master. 
" I'm sorry 1 kept you up so late, Brown." 

Somewhat mollified by the apology, and per- 
ceiving that something was wrong, Brown went to 
bed and William was left alone. 

For some time he paced the room like a caged 
lion, the perspiration pouring from his face like rain. 
At length he threw himself into a chair and re- 
mained lost in thought until, with a sudden start, 
he brought down his clenched hand with fearful 
violence upon the table exclaiming : 

" Yes : I see it all — have seen it from the first, 
and yet, fool that I was, had not strength enough 
to free myself. Emily is sincere ; she thinks that 
this outbreak is not directed against British 
authority, but I know better, and I have pledged 
myself to raise my arm against that which my 
fathers would have shed their last drop of blood to 
maintain. And Henry, too! Will he stand idly 
by when the time for action arrives ? No, I know 
he will not. Brother will be arrayed against 
brother. 0, my poor mother !" And the unhappy 
man's head sank upon the table, while choking 
sobs shook his frame. 

Chapter IV. 

THE ANNOUNCEMENT. ' ..' ; 

Scarcely had William Hewit left Emily Howis 
than she heard her brother's horse come' info the 
yard, and soon after Howis entered the room. He 
had neglected to wash or arrange his dress since 
' his encounter with Frank Arnley, but his sister was 
used to similar evidences of her brother's violent 
temper. Therefore she greeted him without surprise, 
only remarking : 

" Why James, what is wrong to-night'? You 
look as though you had been holding a rough 
meeting ; a pair of black eyes, too ! You are re- 
solved to keep your hand irt practice." 

" Get some water for me and some supper," was - 
her brother's polite response. 

" O, Jim, you need not be so cross with me be- 
cause some one has vexed you ; I have good 
news.". 

" What is it?" asked Howis, carelessly. 
, " K.new brother, to be'sure !" was the reply. 
."Whom?" inquired Howis— -this time with evi 
dent interest. 

"A very particular friend of mine," replied his 
sister; "one to whom yoii must give preferment 
when the good time comes." 

" You are profuse. Can you not tell me whom 
you have enlisted without all that preamble?" said 
Howis impatiently. 

"Why, William Hewit, to be sure!" cried his 
sister, 

" Good ! good ! Emily; very good. 'You deserve 
to be made General of the Patriots. That cer- 
tainly is a set-off against my rascally meeting with 
Arnley. Have you seen Bertram to-day ?" 
, " Yes, but he left before Hewit came in. I did 
not try to gain him." 

'■ You need not," said her brother. " He is an 
unprincipled man, and, though a captain in the 
militia, will join us the moment we are in the 
ascendant, but if anything should go wrong with us 
I have hold enough upon him to force him to assist 
in making our cause good with the Government, 
The case is very different with him and with 
Hewit, who, if he be not with us, will certainly be 
against us. Do not give him time to repent, and 
above all things, keep him away from his mother, 
I will give him something to do for the cause at a 
distance as soon as I can. In the meantime I 
shall have to be away from home for a few days, 
for if Amley's uncle hears about the thrashing I 



gave hiin to-night he can make it awkward for me, 
and for the Patriots, too, in that case. I will leave 
a note for Hewit that will put this misadventure in 
a less mischievous light than it may appear to him 
if others peach." 

" O, Arnley won't cry out for a lew rough blows, 
Jim, lie is no coward, so don 1. stay away long." 

" Not a moment longer than necessary, you may 
be sure." Saying which, like the bear he was 
Howis retired without even a word of adieu to the 
sister he had involved in his sinister projects. 

Chapter V. 

CAPTAIN STIATISS, 

Two days have passed since the events narrated 
in the foregoing chapters and we once more follow 
on the track of Howis. 

Thirty miles away from the scene of his attack 
on Frank Arnley, we find hirn enjoying the seclu- 
sion of a country tavern. The late November 
afternoon is dark and rainy. A typical autumn 
storm is raging, when the winds moan and shriek 
airiong the trees, and drive the cold rain and sleet 
into the face of the bewildered traveller, and soak 
his garments through and through. At such a 
time a snug seat by a blazing hearth, with a news- 
paper or a pleasant companion, seem the very 
epitome of comfort; and such comfort Howis was 
apparently enjoying, — as with newspaper in hand, 
chair tilted at an easy angle, and a pleasant light 
% from a glowing fire surrounding him, he strove to 
pass the time away. But his natural restlessness 
prevented Howis from enjoying himself under these 
or any other circumstances. Rising, he went to 
the window: but the prospect there was so unsatis- 
factory that, muttering a malediction, he was about 
to seek the bar-room whence issued those loud 
tones of laughter and rough voices common to 
such resorts on such a day, when he was stopped 
short by the entrance into his parlour of a short, 
round-built man, of decidedly military bearing, 
from whose great-coat the rain dropped in torrents. 
, "Heigho, Stratiss' Is that you. old fellow?" 
he cried, advancing to meet the newcomer. " You 
are not afraid of the weather at any rate." 

" Nor were you either, I thought, Howis, until 1 
heard that you had been weather-bound in such a 
hole as this for no less than two days." replied the 
visitor. " What does it mean ?" 

"O come in and get your clothes dry and warm 
yourself, then 1 will tell you," said Howis, placing 
a chair. 

" I hope it doesn't mean any mischief,'' remarked 
the newcomer. " 1 thought one so interested as 
yourself would have ridden through wet and dry, 
mud and mirk, to serve the cause, instead of wast- 
ing two whole days at such a crisis in fire-side 
seclusion." 

" Never fear for me, Captain. When the eagle 
ceases to swoop upon his prey, and the wild-cat 
loses his taste for blood, it will be time to talk to 
James Howis about lukewarmness. There is no 
danger of my drawing back now from that which 1 
wish was already commenced. An unlucky en- 
counter forced me to a short seclusion ; but the 
danger is over, and I am ready to take the field 
to-morrow if the occasion serves." 

"That is well said, Howis; but all are not as 
prompt as you are. I wish they were \" replied 
Stratiss. " I hear that things are' being held hack 
at the very moment all should be let go." 

" There is danger in such delay," cried Howis. 
"Cannot our leaders understand that when so 
many are associated in a secret cause all have to 

he trusted ; and yet there may be -nay, are sure to 

be— spies and traitors among them. How manv 
we cannot tell." 

"Of spies we know not, certainly," replied 
Stratiss, with sarcasm. "Of traitors, twry mf, of 
that we are sure," 

" I mean among ourselves," said Howis impa- 
tiently, •• We know what the world will call us lull 
well. But he who deviates from his sworn course 
for that or any other reason is a double dyed 
villain, and shall have short shrift if I know it. 
Hut enough of this ! How did you find our friends 
in the East ?" 

To it imimmd. 
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AMONG THE MOUNTAINS. 

By Mrs, Clark Murray, 

On a lovely July morning the South Eastern 
train lay in waiting at the Windsor station, Mont- 
real. Passengers were leisurely entering the car- 
riages to relieve themselves of the innumerable 
paraphernalia with which it has become fashion- 
able to encumber the minds and persons of our- 
selves and our neighbours on a journey. Affec- 
tionate good-byes were being transacted on the 
platform, and the conductor, resplendent in railway 
blue and gold, stood on the step of the parlour 
car " Memphremagog," laboriously twirling a mous- 
tache, the manipulation of which supplied an im- 
portant element in his day's occupation. As the 
fingers of the new clock crept round to 9 a.m. the 
engine hissed and snorted, and quietly and grace- 
fully we glided out of what, if it was ever seriously 
intended to form the handsomest station in the 
Dominion, provides one more proof of the evan- 
escent nature of the hopes of man — the certainty 
of uncertainty. Skirting the foot of the Mountain, 
with the orchards and gardens of capital to the 
north and the yards and washing days of labour to 
the south, the line sweeps round to its bridge at 
Lachine. To the west — Dorval Island makes a 
charming foreground to the spire of the picturesque 
church at Pointe Claire, and away in the distance, 
softened in the morning haze, lie Ste. Anne's, Isle 
Perrot and Beauharnois. To the east — Victoria 
Bridge announces and asserts its everlasting 
rivalry, and nobs of blue and grey hills testify their 
majestic contempt for the girders and the mathe- 
matics of art. The current boils below, the river, 
with its brown Ottawa and its blue St. Lawrence, 
as distinctly two as it is distinctly one, reading the 
nation a lesson on grave questions of the day. 

A last look at the panorama brings us past 
Caughnawaga with its aspirations towards self- 
government, its parish priest and Iroquois hymns, 
its retrospect of wigwams and the chase, and its 
prospect of farms and industrial exhibitions. The 
country beyond is one long stretch of uninteresting 
semi-cultivated settlements, wiih, however, a peace- 
ful and contented peasantry, undisturbed by the 
restless ambition of our modern civilization. Hay 
lay in ricks, like a colony of bee-hives, waiting 
for the sunshine which would not come, and the 
pools and streams were muddy and swollen with 
the rain which would not go. Till we came to the 
hills — a few dainty children in neat little dust- 
cloaks amused themselves with their grandmother, 
a picturesque old lady who could not keep herself 
awake ; denizens of the dusty interior, bound for 
the sea, fanned themselves in anticipation ; a good- 
natured old bachelor spent a half hour in decipher- 
ing the ingenuity of the punches on his parlour car 
ticket ; and the conductor yawned alternately over 
vagrant newspapers and his unfailing moustache. 
At length an unmistakeable effort on the part of 
the engine told us we were leaving the flat country, 
and winding and panting we rose higher and 
higher. With the mountain air came Yankee 
Customs officials, eagle dollars, and discussions of 
annexation, until at last one exaggerated curve 
rocked us in our chairs, and hills looked in upon 
us on every side. One alter another, on they 
came, until, with one final galop, we broke their 
ranks, burst right in amongst them, and halted for 
a breath at Newport. 

(Newport is a pretty little town, with a few good 
shops, and an air of quiet Yankee thrive about it. 
From the train we stepped on to the very garden 
of the Memphremagog Hotel—a large, bright, 
verandah-surrounded house, commanding a magni- 
ficent sweep of the Lake. Dinner, music, accom- 
modation, attendance, terms, stables, etc.) 

The Lady of the Lake lay steaming at the wharf 
with tempting inducements ; but, like children with 
only a few very delicious sweets, we marshalled our 
enjoyments with logical sagacity, and dealt them 
out with provident precision. So, reserving the 
lake as a tit-bit, we sharpened our appetite for it 
by taking the road at Newport and driving, under 
the most charming of escorts, through the moun- 
tains, and wkhin peeping distance of the water. 
The route brought us back again over the boundary 
line to a part of the Townships, which might well 



be called the Switzerland of the Dominion. Upon 
roads which made driving a pleasure instead of a 
punishment, skirted with soft grass and wild 
daisies, and hedged with trees and shrubs ; breath- 
ing an air scented, as that of the heather hill*, 
with life and health ; with coquettish glimpses of 
mountains and valleys appearing and disappearing 
to re-appear in greater beauty than before; amid 
wood and meadow, placid streams and rushing 
brooks ; acres of russet hay waving in the wind 
amongst rolling fields of grain still green ; snug, 
well-fed farm houses, herds of cattle, pedigreed 
stock, creameries with huge vats of sweet cream, 
gardens of flowers and vegetables : orchards which 
mtde us realize the force of Mother Eve's tempta- 
tion ; and lakelets which seemed content to shine 
and sparkle unseen and unnamed, we arrived at 
Stanstead as the sun was about to set. 

Few things are too much to expect of Canadian 
hospitality. It is the '"child of the soil" which 
has endeared to us our life in Canada through 
many of our exile moments. Though armed with 
but a traditional acquaintance as an introduction 
to the neighbourhood, a welcome as royal as the 
surroundings awaited us from refined and delight- 
ful people, whom it was an education to meet, and 
a deep regret to know for so brief a period. 
Kindness knew neither line nor limit, and a day 
or two sufficed to make us at home with the 
country. Drives through the woods and along the 
hills ; music on verandahs by the light of myriads 
of stars ; visits to farms with all modem systems 
and appliances, one of which had recently sold 
half a dozen horses at $25,000 each : jaunty little 
trips on a railway which appeared to depart and 
arrive at our convenience ; a picnic to a camp 
cottage on the edge of a lake — with fishing, shoot- 
ing, sandwiches, cakes, coffee and cream, such as 
only Canadians can supply ; and talks, brilliant 
with culture, by the way, throwing an interest 
around the commonplace, made up a visit as sweet 
as it was short, and as delicious in memory as it 
was in realization. 

The boundary, the celebrated 45, runs through 
the centre of a house, the exact spot being marked 
by a red post, and such names as Derby Line and 
Lineburgh indicate their own etymology. But the 
red post was by no means an obtrusive feature 
in the landscape. Indeed so silently and gradually 
does it appear to recede from public recognition, 
that we were tempted into the hope that all other 
dividing lines between the two nations would 
speedily follow its desirable example. The neigh- 
bourhood is one of no small classic interest. 
President Adams, of Cornell, was born among the 
hills, and to them our own literature owes the 
names of Gibbs and Margaret Robertson ; whilst 
the story goes that the late Allen Thorndyke Rice, 
of the North American Review, spent his child- 
hood here, where, in circumstances for which the 
youthful genius was in no sense responsible, he was 
brought and kept in petticoats, until his propensity 
for fence-climbing and other unmaidenly exercises 
rendered it necessary to renounce either the fun or 
the incognito. Their Excellencies Lords Dufferm 
and Laiidsdowne, with their suites, both paid visits 
to the district ; and were most luxuriously enter- 
tained by Charles Carroll Colby, Esq, M.P., of 
Carroll Croft. The Ladies' College, under the 
auspices of the Wesleyan Church, is doing a mag- 
nificent work in the country, and is now taking 
steps for affiliation to McGill University. 

But the mountains! There they stood, range 
after range rolling into the distance, in purple and 
grey perspective. With envious impatience we set 
out on the little rattling railway, and, with lunch 
baskets and guitars, found our way on board the 
Lady of the Lake, At one o'clock the Luiy 
leaves Newport and returns about seven in the 
evening, having traversed the entire length ot the 
lake, stopping everywhere, even at private wharts 
when she is signalled. With great good nature 
she rounded the points and skirted the bays, to her 
as familiar as the sky above her, but to us fraught 
at every turn with delightful surprises. Mere 
mountains rose precipitously from the water's edge, 
reflecting their timber on the bosom 01 the lake ; 
there cosy farm houses nestled among green fields 
sloping gently to the shore, Here the water was 



as a mirror with the shadow of the steamer 

" Floating 4«uh1e, ship awl shadow !" 
There a gentle breeze ruffled "M surface and sent 
the wavelets rippling against her bow. Here a 
pleasure yacht lay idly at her moorings • there a 
horse ferry-boat crossed with its burden of traffic 
In front of us islands chased each other out of our 
path; behind waterfowl played in our trail: and 
everywhere the great Owl's Head, 2.500 feet above 
us, watched us wiih paternal constancy, now smil- 
ing in sunshine, now frowning in shade. 

We swung round a beautifully wooded island 
and touched at a wharf with boat-houses, yachis, 
and swimming-baths, to fill the heart of many with 
envy. Gravel paths and drives, wandered up and 
down, in and out, leading to the summit, which was 
crowned by a large summer residence. Men and 
boys strolled about and lounged in shady nooks. 
It is an island of men. Neither "Sweet Seven- 
teen" nor "Shady Forty " ever set foot, 'tis said, 
on its tempting soil. For reasons which dame 
rumour is still trying to decide, the owner has 
vowed a vow. He came on board — a modest, 
meek-eyed man, of unassuming garb and unpre- 
tending ways. No one would believe it of him. 
Then came Mountain House, majestic and solitary, 
and further the residences of Montreal merchants — 
Allan, Molson, Murray, Baggs, Penny, Ritchie — 
with, last of all, GeorgevilJe and Magog, — 
" In which it seenteth always afterocM." 

A prophet has no honour in his own country, 
and our own scenery is despised on account of its 
being our own. By steamboat and rail we ply to 
the uttermost ends of the continent — of the .globe, 
in search of we-kr.ow-not-wbat ; while at otir very- 
door lie transited and unappreciated beauty, variety, 
grandeur and invigoration. If the connexions be- 
tween Montreal and our Township® were arranged 
so that our people could have a run through the 
hills and a trip on the lake to return in the even- 
ing, much might be done to bring us under the in- 
fluence of our mountain scenery — the influence 
which tends to rise above what is petty in aim and 
in life, and to stimulate to what is highest and 
noblest. 



Casadias IIosktauty.— Jessie M. E. Saxby. in des- 
cribing her recent Canadian trip in the St Jsmef Ci*r<& 
Magaxmi of Edinburgh, says :— "1 hers fa. a kind of hearty 
vet high-bred hospitality among Canadians thai b very pleas- 
ant to their guests. They don't prepare specialty tor yoo, 
nor invite people 'to meet you* (how 1 hate that expression 
for what it implies) of a set purpose ; hot they bid yon come 
and they welcome you cordially, and they Jet yon share their 
family life: or if there is any one yon particularly want to 
see they 'have htm up' at once, and they make y«w feel 
— down to the toes of your boots and right away to she ends 
of the feathers in your bonnet— that they are very glad yen 
came to see them ; that they like you very: nrocb, and »ish 
you would stay with them eternally. You are aire you have 
not put them" about by yoar ■eisit ; on the contrary, that 
somehow yon haw conferred a real pleasure 00 thetn. You 
expect they will get over the parting front yen some time, 
though you are convinced that they asean to lie your friends 
all through. If ti*t isn't first-class hospitality I do not 
know what is," 



THREE EPITAPHS FROM THE FRENCH. 

1, — Ds Rkcnjkr. 

Thoughtless and heedless here below. 
My life has passed its even flow -, 
Ami now whets Sight grows dsns, 
1 greatly ant surprised that He,— 
Grim Death shostld deign to think of me, 
Who never thought of htm 1 

3.— CARIHXA!. KlCHKUKl . 

Here lies, here lies, alack t *tfa true ! 

The Cardinal de kiefeelku. 
But that, partly 1 which pains me most. 

Is, that with htat, tvty pension's lost ! 

3,— A CfcNTKNARIAN. 

Expect not, passer-by, from me. 
An epitophic history, 
IVscanling on a Well-spent life } 
Self-praise begets but en vkias^ strife; 
Believe for me the fittest pnsix-. 
That Death was loth io end tftf days, 

Ro»t. Staxlsy Wkmu 
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SUMMER EVENING CONCERTS IN THE GORE, HAMILTON. 

From a drawing by A. H. H. Kerning. 




THE DRY DOCK, ESQUIMAU', B.C. 
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MONTREAL IMPROVEMENTS. 




THE NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY'S BUILDING, PLACE D'ARMES. 
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Our Boys, 

Have you ever thought, mothers, of the grave respon- 
sibilities "that rest with you in the bringing up of your 
boys, even more so than the girls, for they wilt never 
have the same temptations to contend with as our 
hoys have? Ami yet. how often one sees in a family of 
boys and girls that all the care and education are lavished 
upon the girls — nothing too rich or costly for them ; w hile 
the boys are sent to cheaper schools and receive but scant 
attention to their deportment and morals. 

Come and take a look into this pretty room. Is it not a 
marvel of daintiness and comfort? This room belongs to 
a sister of one of our boys. Now, come and look into the 
boy's room by way of contrast ! Just like a boy's room 
you say — everything in confusion : boots thrown carelessly 
into one corner, half the handles off the bureau, tl e con- 
tents of the drawers in hopeless confusion—ties, fishing- 
tackle, collars, etc., all jumbled together — and a general 
air of discomfort pervading the room. Are our boys, then, 
incapable of appreciating beautiful things ? Are they de- 
void of this fine feeling which makes a girl surround her- 
self with what is pretty and tasteful ? .No, decidedly no. 
But they have for so long been accustomed to the cry of, 
"Oh, that will do for the boys, they are not particular V 
that they have come to think that the pretty, dainty things, 
are only for girls, and, as no inducement is offered to them 
to keep their room pleasant, they fall into careless habits. 
Yoa say, mothers, that that is not the way you treat your 
boys, and you are indignant at the very idea ; and yet the 
feet remains, that in a great many families this state of 
things prevails. 

An instance of this comes to my mind as I write, and in 
a family which prided itself on its culture and refinement. 
When I suggested to the mother that Tom's room looked 
very bleak and dreary compared with his sister's, she 
seemed surprised as she answered : " Why, Tom is only a 
boy ; be would not care for such things, and besides, he is 
so very careless, that if I did arrange his room nicely, he 
would only spoil it." Tom was a fine, manly boy of 
fifteen— a boy whom you instinctively liked at first sight. 
With his frank, unaffected manners, and bright, genial 
temper, he was a universal favourite with both old and 
voting. Of late he had got into the way of spending most 
of his evenings out. I did not wonder at this, for there 
was nothing to attract the boy to stay at home. The rest 
of the family passed the evening reading newspapers or 
books without one thought of making home pleasant for 
Mm. Naturally sociable, he found his evenings at home 
very dull. If he did happen to begin a conversation, he 
was told to keep quiet and not disturb them in their reading. 
So thinking of these things, I said to my friend: "You 
have never really tried Tom. I am sure if he found his 
room made pleasant for him, he would appreciate it. Do 
you not see that by your careless indifference you are 
causing your boy to seek his company anywhere rather 
than at home." "Yes," she said, "I have noticed that 
f'om is beginning to spend most of his evenings away 
from borne, and i am troubled about it ; but what am 1 to 
do. When boys get to that age it is bard to keep them 
with us." "Suppose," 1 said, "you help to make his 
evenings pleasant— talk to him, read to him, do anything 
that will interest bim, and then see if he will seek his 
pleasures elsewhere." She did so, and her trouble was 
amply repaid by Tom's hearty appreciation of all that was 
done for him. 

It rests with you, mothers, to see that your boy is kept 
from the streets and ted companions by making every 
effort to have home pleasant and attractive for him. Do 
this and you will never have to complain of his seeking bis 
company elsewhere, and, above all, let hint see that you 
take an interest in all his plans and boyish pastimes. 
Kever turn bim away when he comes to you full of eager- 
ness to unfold some new project. Better far to suffer in- 
convenience than rebuke your boy for bothering you, and 
so make him feel that his interests and plans find no favours 
in your sight. Encourage htm to confide in you ; make 
htm feel that his mother Is his best and truest friend. 
Strive to rouse noble thoughts ami aims in bis life. Teach 
Mm to be true to his convictions, to shun that which is low 
and coarse, and in matters of conscience, to allow no one 
to come between Mm and that Cod who i* above all. 
Then they should be taught to show true gentletnan- 
liness of demeanour to their sisters, I say true, for there 
S* too much of tilts put-en chivalrous manner, which seems 
te say, " Look at me ! I am not very polite V and which 
can always lie distinguished from that which comes natural to 
well-brought up boy*. If this manner towards their sisters 
if impressed upon the to, it will naturally extend itself to all 

The author of "John Halifax " says that in j family she 
knew of, where the mother, a mmt heroic and self denying 
wemm, laid down the absolute law ; Girls first, not in any 
authority, but first to be thought of in prefeatfen and ten- 
dcroeM, the toys grew up true gentlemen- generous, uncx- 
acting, courteous of speech, and kind of heart, 

MOBtH/E, 



DARWIN AND HIS NEIGHBOURS. 

- 1 was fossil hunting the other day," writes a 
correspondent of the Pall Mall Gazette, "in a 
chalk pit near Keston, when a thunderstorm forced 
nit: to take shelter in a shed, when I had an inter- 
esting conversation with two old workmen. ' Do 
yon find many fossils here ? ' I asked. ' Yes, some- 
times wo git "one or two, then we maybe find a lot 
more of the same sort near it. Gentlemen comes 
along about every two days and picks 'em over. I 
found some shark's teeth once. Mr. , at Brom- 
ley, said they was mammon's (!) teeth, but I took 
'em to Sir john Lubbock and Mr. Darwin and they 
both said they were shark's as soon as they saw 'em. 
Maybe you've heard of Mr. Darwin?' 'Yes, I 
have heard of him. Did the people round here 
often take things to him ? ' ' Sometimes, when they 
wanted to know what anything was. He could al- 
ways tell 'em. Master Frank will now if you go to 
him ; he's very clever.' ' I once took a effet (eft) 
to Sir John,' chimed in his comrade. 1 1 killed it 
up yonder by the barn. Bob saw it first, but he 
was frightened. He'd been boozing for a week, 
and would 'a been scared at anything, it was about 

that length, (about a foot,) and Mr. telled me 

to tek it straight down to Sir John, it hed such eyes. 
I went into Sir John's room — he was at home— but 
he couldn't tell me what it was " Wait a bit here," 
he said, "and I'll look at my books." So he went 
out for about a quarter of an hour. His room was 
full of all sorts of things — lizards, toads, vipers, and 
nearly everything. When he came back he told me 
what it was and gave me half a sovereign. " 'I hat's 
the male," he said ; "you'll find the female near the 
same spot.' " ' Which Sir John was that? ' ' That 
was old Sir John. I took a pair of live effets once 
down to young Sir John. Sir John as is : the one 
as knows a lot about ants.'" 



THE SCHOLAR IN AMERICA. 

In his judgment of the scholar, this average 
American citizen has usually only one definite idea, 
— that he is a dreamer, quite out of contact with ac- 
tual life. Consider for a moment the genuine 
amazement and dismay with which the average 
citizen regards a serious attempt on the part of 
educated men to exert their due influence in the 
solution of a great political or economic problem. 
He seems to look upon them somewhat as he might 
watch a group of monkeys escaped from their cage, 
and engaged in some mischief, the effects of which 
they cannot be made to comprehend ; or, to sub- 
stitute a simile somewhat more complimentary, that 
a throng of excited passengers had attempted to 
dictate the management of a great ocean steamer. 

Of course no such view of scholarly activity in 
the political field will be submitted to. The men 
who devote their lives to trie study of the records 
of human experience as transmitted in history and 
literature have not less, but infinitely more, claim to 
be heard on any important subject than those en- 
gaged only in the vulgar scramble for wealth. 
Emerson's brief essay on Politics outweighs, and 
will outlast, all the Hoods of campaign literature and 
selfish demagogic eloquence which have so often 
since then deluged the land. 

But is there one of the oldet civilized countries 
where the organs of the horde of money-getters 
would dare to stigmatize the whole class of liberally 
educated men as visionary theorists ? Imagine a 
university education regarded in England as a 
disqualification for high public office ! Even in Ger- 
many, where political leaders and great scholars 
seem more nearly the representative men of two 
distinct castes, the illustrious double career of a 
Mommsen shows that the gap is not yet impassable. 
The condition of things among ourselves is an 
alarming symptom, indicating how far the most 
highly educated and wisest men have lost their 
proper leadership in the national councils and the 
national life. 

Now, do the colleges, and limited body of culti- 
vated, reflective, and earnest scholars generally, 
appeal as directly and sensibly to the average 
Americans as they could and should ? Among the 
philosophic few it is an axiom which one rarely 
thinks of even stating, that wider knowledge, closer 
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contact with the wise and good of all ages, the as- 
similation of their best thought'*, the contemplation 
of their glorious deeds, are the employments which 
ennoble young and old, and make men truly happy, 

But the typical American, as Professor Shaler has 
very clearly set forth in a recent essay, is only dim- 
ly conscious that he ever even had any ancestry at 
all. That the achievements of other races arid 
peoples in the past or present have any lessons of 
overwhelming value to teach us, he certainly does 
not believe. That the poetry, the philosophy, the 
architecture, the plastic arts, can be used to it ake 
life more beautiful, more happy, better worth living, 
he understands at best very imperfectly. Perhaps 
he is open to conviction. Is a proper effort being 
exerted to make him realize all this? American 
men read to a moderate extent. The women of 
America have large leisure, a liberal shar« of influ- 
ence in home and social life, and surely also a lofty 
consciousness of their duty as mothers of the race 
that is to be. To them, it may be chiefly, we may 
hopefully appeal. 

Again, there is a widespread feeling that Amer- 
ican literature is not holding the height attained in 
the last generation. The subject is quite too large 
for a reviewer, possibly rather too serious for a pro- 
fessed optimist. But if our literature is losing, or in 
danger of losing, its vital power, its hold on the 
national life, may we not find a partial explanation 
in the fact that a great body of men, claiming, no 
doubt justly, that they have accumulated knowledge 
worthy to be widely disseminated, nevertheless dis- 
dain to learn and practice the art of adequate and 
graceful expression? — Atlantic Monthly. 



HERE AND THERE. 

Fifty coloured men are studying for the priesthood in 
Rome. 

American photographers have paid to certain actresses 
for the sole privilege of taking and felling their pictures the 
following sums: Bernhardt $1500, Langtry $1000, Potter 
$1000, Kussel, Urquhart, Rice and Hall $500 each. 

A Four- Footed GHOST. — In a certain rectory within 
forty miles of the city of New York stood an old-fashioned 
candlestick surrounded by prisms of glass which were pen- 
dent from the top. On several occasions the family were 
awakened by the ringing of these in the night, the eliect of 
which was to terrify the servants and all the inmates of the 
house, except the wife of the rector, who determined to solve 
the mystery. F or a long time the sounds were not produced 
ex:ept in total darkness ; but, by gradually introducing the 
practice of burning a light at night, the ringing was finally 
heard one night when there was a light in the room. The 
lady of the house then went quietly down to the dining-room, 
and saw a large rat with every expression of pleasure leap- 
ing forward and with his forelegs striking the prisms so as 
to make them ring, and evidently taking the keenest delight 
in the sound thus produced. Harper's Monthly. 

The three gambling races of the earth are the Indians, 
Chinese and Anglo-Saxons. Any uncertainty will induce 
Anglo-Saxons to set up a bet and even so terrible an event 
as the Maybrtck trial was made the subject of many wagers 
by so called gentlemen, and even ladies. Ladies indeed art- 
said to be the heaviest "plungers" when they do enter the 
betting ring. The feminine intellect finds it hard to make 
a safe book, but in the Liverpool poisoning case odds of 
twenty to one and upward were paid on the acquittal of the 
prisoner up to the second day of the judge's summing up. 
There is something so extremely revolting in laying a wager 
on a criminal's life, that it is enough to disgust ordinary 
gamblers with their trade, to see excitement thus eagerly 
snatched at under the very shadow of the gallows. Hut gam- 
bling and betting are among the curses and perils of our 
time. — 'J 'lie Chu re limn it . 

The Paris (France) Compressed Air Company is an organi- 
sation successfully engaged in transmitting power to hundreds 
ot Industrial establishments in that city. They have a great 
centra) station where, by mean* of ordinary steam air-corn- 
pressing engines, air is compressed for its many customers. 
The air so compressed is sent through thirty miles of main 
pipes ot a pressure of from 80 to 00 pounds per square inch, 
and is utili/.ed to the extent of nearly 3,000 horse power in 
large and small industries. The work of compression con- 
sumes 50 tons of coal a day. The mains through w hich the 
air is forced are of 13 inches internal diameter. It is carried 
to every part of Parts, and sold at moderate rates to consumers. 
These employ engines of special form, provided by the com- 
pany at a certain rental, or at outright sale, the power is 
used for every conceivable purpose, (torn the small energy 
required 10 run a sewing machine up to the force demanded 
by a great priming establishment or an electric light plant. 
It has been tuutu! especially serviceable for use uponelevaturs, 
and in places where power i* required only eieesu.io.naHy, 
The system has found wide favour, and is making money, 
while its customers are avoiding waste, trouble and useless 
expense. Ctwatlmu Mwt*J<ietu>ri>, 
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Montreal 1ms been at no loss for good things of late in 
the way of dramatic representation, Mr. Henry Thomas, 
as lessee and manager of the Academy of Music, keeps the 
stage-loving public in a humour in which enjoyment alter- 
nates with expectation and disappointments rarely cloud 
the spirits. In successive weeks we have had " Little Lord 
Faunlleroy," "Hubby" and "A Mere Cypher," " Paola," 
and "Captain Swift," which is still running to good houses. 
"Paola" (the F. C, Duff Opera Company) was, on the 
whole, a success. If the overture was not all that could 
be desired, its defects were fully compensated by what fol- 
lowed. The music was pronounced appropriate and 
pleasant to listen to and the chorus well drilled, large and 
attractive in its pfrs/finei. The costuming was superb, the 
stage appointments were faultless, and the scenery was in 
the best style of Messrs. C.raham, Goatcher and Young. 
Harry Paulton as SafoU is inimitable. He has the faculty 
of making one laugh by simply looking at him and he uses 
it to good purpose. Miss Louise Beaudet was as winsome 
and vivacious a Chilina as could be imagined, and she sings 
and dances prettily. The Paela of Miss Lenore Snyder 
was another delightful presentation. She is gifted with a 
beautiful voice, which she uses intelligently and with good 
effect, and she adds a refreshing touch of naivety to her 
speeches. Mr. Clem Herschell had a phenomenal makeup 
and did all he could with his part, and Mr. McLaughlin 
and Mr. Clifton could hardly be improved on. The whole 
company in fact was admirable, and those who witnessed 
its play in Montreal can understand how it attained such 
popularity at the Fifth Avenue. 

"Captain Swift," which began its course at the Academy 
on the 2lst inst., with a good company, in which Arthur 
Forrest and Rose Eytinge are the leading figures, is one of 
those plays which do not depend on startling situations or 
melodramatic romance for efiect ; it is truer to nature than 
that. It may arouse sympathy in one direction and shock 
it in another. It may leave the audience dissatisfied at the 
close with the outcome of the story. It may stir up a 
genuine pity — which is not maudlin either — for a very pro- 
nounced scoundrel ; but the scoundrel is such an attractive 
and daring individuality that everybody in the audience 
easily forgives himself for forgiving that same scoundrel. 
It should not be inferred from this that vice is in any way- 
made attractive in the story told by the author. On the 
contrary it points a very healthy moral. It illustrates how 
a man's misdoings, no matter h -w carefully the tracks are 
covered up, will discover him in the end ; and it also tries 
to teach that the physical courage and daring which all ad- 
mire are not sufficiently redemptory to blot out a career of 
crime. 

"Out in the streets" is the attraction at the Theatre 
Royal this week. The story deals with a scapegrace wdio 
deserts his wife and child, leaving them to the tender 
mercies of the police, and finally, to secure a fortune, com- 
mits numerous crimes, in which he manages to implicate 
the innocent. The part of the hero, Harry Farley, is ad- 
mirably portrayed by Mr. N. S. Wood. 

At the annual meeting of the M.A.A.A. Dramatic Club, 
the following office-bearers were elected for the ensuing 
season :— President, S. M. Baylis ; vice-president, J. H. 
H. Rickaby ; treasurer, S. Brodie ; committee, J. D. 
Miller, E. S. Shephard, D. H. Reynuldson, H. K. 
Wright and G. S. Shephard. The secretary's and treas- 
urer's reports were found to lie of a satisfactory character 
and were both unanimously adopted. 

Johann Brahams has received th? decoration of Cross 
of Knight of the Order of Leopold, 

The Wagner family received $13,000 as their share of 
the profits arising from the recent Bayreuth festival. 

Mr. David Laurie, of Glasgow, ha* been offered $12,500 
for the famous "A lard" Stradivarius violin. It is dated 
>7'5- 

Hamish McCurin is composing a cantata, entitled "The 
Cameronian's Dream," to be first given in Edinbngh some 
time next year. 

Vogl, the tenor singer, has concluded arrangements to 
sing at the Munich Court opera during the next ten years at 
a salary of $S,ooo a year. 

Sir Arthur Sullivan, for the first time in twenty years, is 
about to attempt an Opera on a serious subject, intended 
for D'Oyley Carte's ritw theatre in London, 

In the new play, by A. K- Haven, "Josephine, Empress 
of the French," Mile. Rhea's impersonation of the Iwauti- 
ful and unhappy Empress wins all heart* specially the 
feminine. 

The announcement that Prof. Fran/ Kullak was about to 
close the school of music in Berlin establish**) by hi* 
father, Theodor Kullak, wim t» hav* surprised the Berlin 
musical world, 

Karl Goidmark, the composer of "'lite t,»ue*n of 
Hheba," ha just finished a symphonic poem entitled 



" Prometheus Bound," It will be heard in Vienna some 
time during the winter. 

The Isben Method is ii new class of dramatic Iitc-atute. 
The plays from which it takes it-, name deal altogether with 
social problem* and have been written by Dr. Mnn, the 
Scandinavian playwright, a selection from whose works, 
translated into English, was published some mouths ago by 
Walter Scott, A Mr. Palmer intends to produce one of 
them, "The Pillars of Society." 

Our illustrious fellow-countrywoman, Madame Albani, 
had the honour of singing before the Queen lately at Bal- 
moral, and her sister, Miss Lajeunesse, accompanied her. 
Madame Albani sings every year before the Queen, who 
greatly admires her singing, and has a very great personal 
regard for her. The Queen does not pay Madame Albani 
for singing, but has given her on each occasion some 
memento of her visit. 

Joseph Haworth, who is the star in Steele Maekaye's 
drama of the "Reign of Terror," has a souvenir of the 
late John McCullough which he prizes as he would a gem 
of purest water, It is a letter written Oct. 29, 1887. a 
short time before the celebrated tragedian's death, saying ; 
"We will write our names on the immortal pages of 
Shakespeare. They look better there and will live a good 
deal longer. Let me guide you up the dark, steep path to 
fame. There are none who can follow you." 



THE PEARL BRACELET. 




I. 

Tub Vision of Beauty. 

Love knew her beautiful ; and yet that night 

Truth limned her than all fancy's dreams more lair. 

Blithely, she moved towards me, up the stair, 
Vestured in opal, while the steadfast light 
Glowed on smooth arms and bosom lily-white, 

Like sun on gems. Before that viaion rare 

Of loveliness I stood, my heart in snare, 
She proud, yet shamed to have so tranced my sight. 

Meseemed her soul had reached its angel flower, 
Though still she dwelt in this deathgated land. 
Soul-stricken by her radiant purity, 

I faltered words, forgotten to this hour, 
And bending low, with deep humility, 

Kissed the warm whiteness of her ungloved hand. 

II. 

The Bracelet. 

To deck her child, the richest of white roses 
Nature had culled ; and as her vicar I 
Wreathed them with fern, then while the maiden shy 

Stood smiling on me, pinned the happy posies 

In her soft gown, where, as the wave discloses 
The pearly shells that on the shore-edge lie, 
The lace foamed back and showed the ivory 

Of that dear nest wherein arch Lose reposes. 

She bound three rosebuds in her shimmering hair ; 
Then gloved her arms, and held them out to me, 
Eyes veiled. I clasped the bracelet on her wrist, 
Gold and five pearls, and bade her see it there. 
She looked and blushed, and shyly for my fee, 
Profile-red her lips, whose rosiness I kissed. 

HI. 

Her Promise. 

" Pearls, set with gold," she murmured ; "once again 
Thou givest me pearls. See in thy ring I wear 
Are pearls, like dew tangled in golden hair, 

1 love them, being thine anil now am fain 

To love them less, that these my love may gain 
Thou givest me now, thy newer gift and rare,— 
Oh, what am I that thou canst think trie fair, 

And my weak soul on soul of thine sustain ! 

" Pearls! dear they say that pearls betoken tears, 

How old-folk fancies cling at>out us still .' 
Thou wilt not, Love, bring any tears to me? 
Vet if thou shouldst, and Fate s cup bearing years 
Brimful of grief our mutual goblet fill, 

Whate'er thou drinkest 1 will drink with thee." 

IV. 

In rut; MoRNisu, 

Sleep's bride, upon her spotless couch she lay, 

In one hand's dainty nest her eheek ; dream flushed, 
For spake by night thoughts that by day were hushed. 

Smile* round her mouth's ripe rose, like bees, dk play, 

Or like, in the cast, the fust coy teams of day, 
Anil in the tresses her pure brow that brushed 
Were yet the roses, faded now and crushed, 

Had crowned her in the hour* of revelry. 

Gcnllv her bosom heaved, and one mule arm, 

Whose guddc.s -grace no marble could excel, 
Fronted the rUtng sun, whose glance* warm 
Lpon its. unconcealed licmity fell i 

And a* the lord of day the pure flesh kwsed, 
He touched with flame my bracelet on ter wrist. 

Det.oit. Aft*** Wmk. 



" W»rk you at the party last night, Bromley?" "No, 
my wife went, I stayed at home and took care of the ha by." 
" Weil, what kind of a time did you have?" "Rocky I" 

B'»«B¥, I notice that your little sister took the smaller 
apple. Did you let her have her choice as 1 liM you to 1 
Bobby: Yes, I t<>5d her that she could have the little one 
or none, and she choose the little one. 

Miss J0WK.S : How good of you, doctor, to corns and talk 
with roe! Doctor : Oh, no? at all. I have listened tows 
much clever talk this evening that it will he quite a rest to 
listen to you, Miss Jones, I assure you. 

" Hurry to the door, Mary, ami let Mr. Smith in. He 
has rang twice," "That isn't Mr. Smith; it is the other 



' W 



e, then ; I must 



(all a nxirnji. 
change these photographs on the mantel." 

Asa fop was riding a very fine horse, a young lady was vtty 
evidently admiring the animal, when he stopped and asked. 
" Are you admiring me, miss ? " " No," was the ready re- 
ply, "I was admiring the horse, not the donkey," 



Angry Wife (after a quarrel) 3 



to me we've beet 



rnai ried a hundred years. I can't remember when or wtsere 
we first met. Husband (emphatically) : I can. It was at 
a dinner party, and triers were thirteen at a table. 

Stranger : Did a pedestrian pass this, way a few laimtte* 
ago ? Granger : No, sor. I've been right enter this tater 
patch fer mor'n a nower an' noiter blamed thing has passed 
'cept one solitary man, an' he was tram pin' eriong on foot, 
THEY were climbing up the mountain side, and, coming 
to a steep place, he deemed ii proper to assist her, and, 
turning, said : "Please give me your hand." "Oh," she 
replied with a blush, "this is so sudden, Von must ask 
papa." 

A Little Girl, who evidently had lived long enough to 
gain some knowledge of human nature, was a.-ked by iter 
teacher what a minute man was. "A minute man," said 
the little girl, "is a man who wants everything done right 
away." 

A Mathematical Expert. — Teacher : If a man has two 
hundred pounds of ice in his waggon and one-fourth of it is 
lost bv melting, how many pounds do his customers pay for ? 
Boy (whose father is in the business) : Three thousand 
pounds. 

He Knew.— Teacher (to class in arithmetic^ s John goes 
marketing. He buys two and a quartet pounds of sugar at 
it cents a pound, two doaen eggs at 16 cents a dozen, and 
a gallon and a half of roiik at 20 cents a gallon. What does 
it all make? 1 Smallest boy (hugging himself ecstatically) : 
Custard. 

Isuispi-table Evidence.— De Pole ; Where do yon in- 
tend to spend your vacation ? Die Pole : 1 am going to our 
milkman's dairy farm. There is the finest kind of fishing 
in that neighbourhood. "Hub! Von don't lake his word 
for it, do you ? " " No, indeed. We've found voting trout 
in his milk." 

Miss LIGHTED : i was very much admired as the wed- 
ding reception last night. 1 noticed one gentleman who 
never took his eyes oft me the whole evening. Miss Sharpc : 
Did the gentleman have a black moustache, named! on the 
ends ? Yes ; do you know him ? 1 know of him. He is a 
detective. He was there to watch the presents. 

An old bachelor, through no fault of his, was looking at 
a little baby, and was expected to admire it, of course. 
"Well, Mr. Blinking," said the proud young mother, ex- 
pectantly, "is it not very lovely?"' "Yes-er — that is to 
say— w-uia — alxsut how old must such a baby be, Mrs. 
Tompkins, before it begins to look like a human being ?* 

First Old LaiiY : Conductor, raise this window ; I shall 
smother to death ! Second ditto : C* oductor, lower this 
window, or I'll freeze to death ! Kir-l old lady again : Con- 
ductor, will you raise — Irate passenger (usterraptiog) : 
Conductor, hoist that window and freese case of those old 
women to death ; then lower it and smother the other one ! 

A Serhu sCase. Mrs. Briske : Johnny, did the doctor 

call while I was out! Little johnny (slopping his play J ; 
Yes'm. He felt my pulse an* looked at my toogste, and 
shook his bead ami said it was a serious case, and be left 
this prescription and said he'd call again before night. 
Mrs. Brisk* ; Gracious me! it wasn't you I sent for him 
to see ; it was the baby, 

"Them city people," said Farmer Smiley, "think them 
selves mighty smart, but they are a darned ignorant set. 
h'rinstanee, when I wu< rklin" 'long t^ueco «««* west last 
.Saturday t seen a big sign o«. 'Great sale of Jerseys, ajl 
woo),' Ha! ha! What d'yer think of that? They 
act'ally think that wool grow* on jerseys ! Why, any «U- 
year-old boy on a farm knows tetter'n that." 

MR. Wait* j 1 wa» reading; just now about the richest 
woman in the world. Mrs.. Watts: I know who m the 
richest woman in the world wishoat having to read. Mr, 
Walts; Who is it? Mrs. Waits ; lam, J"or I've got you, 
darling, and that wakes me the richest woman in the ttxU, 
r«ta tf I haven't got a bonnet tit to be s*en on the street. 
She will wear a new bonnet to church new Sunday. 



THE DOMINION ILLUSTRATED. 
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CANADIAN 
PACIFIC RY. 



ARE RUNNING A SERIES Of 

- CHEAP - 




FROM STATIONS IN gUEBEC A»B ONTARIO 
TO ALL POINTS IN 

Manitoba^ 



The North West, 
British Columbia, 

- - - AMD ... 

The Pacific Coast. 

THROUGH TRAINS. 

Ha Genoa* Delay or Kxpcnae, 
No Quarantine. No Transfers, 
Quick Time. SttperSor Accommodation. 

For further 



Rajiw*y Ticket AftftL 



(Tonfeberation SLffe 



TORONTO. 



SECURITY. THB HOME CO'Y 



Satisfaction. 



RflRQUET FLOORING 



BV TEES 4, CO., 
THE DESK MAKERS, 
300 St. James Street, Montreal. 

Inlaid Flooring of every description ; Elegant and 
torable. See our REVOLVING BOOKCASES. 



IASTOR-FLUID 

Registered — A delightfully refreshing prepara- 
tion for the hair Should be used daily. Keep* 
the scalp healthy, prevents dandruff, promotes 
the growth. A perfect hair dressing tor the 
family, 25c per bottle. 

HENRY R. CRAY, Chemist, 
144 Si Lawrence Main Street 



At a Fraction of the Cost. 
GEO. C, DE ZOOCHE A SONS. AOCWT*. 

pA«t« Ha»,1w, AMD WlHDOW KiiADBS, 

73 j Kotre I >ame Street. Moxtkhal 



W. DRYSDALE & CO.'S 
RECENT CANADIAN WORKS 

OF GENERAL INTEREST : 

Hart — " The Fall of New France." A deeply inter- 
esting historical sketch of the fall of Quebec, by 
Gerald K. Hart, fcntj., President of Historical 
Society, Montreal, Crown 4to., with aa photo, 
gravures. Paper, #3.00 ; eloth, I5.50 ; 54 morocco, 



Kittg^rd.— "Canadian Archeology." Cloth, jsc, 
Kiiti/erii,—" History of Canada.' 7 j vols, Demy 
8vo. Cloth, per vol., w .oo Vols. I. and II. ready, 
Vol. Ill, about to be issued. 
Itintk$ — "TheAut' biography of Sir Francis Hinclts," 

1 vol. Demy Svo. Cloth, M-oo. 
Lighlhall.—'- songs of the Great Dominion," selected 
from all Canadian poets and edited by W, I), 
UgrtlMI, Cloth, retailed at ft ,00. A truly re- 
presentative volume, 
U t hth*lt-» Che Young Seigneur." Square 11010. 
Paper, joe. ; cloth, it, 00 A racy piece of Quebec 

W»f*f«,-» Canada and the United States," im- 
pressions of travel, by Geo. E Watkin. 

W. DRYSDALE & CO., Publishers and Booksellers, 

232 St, Jam*. St., Montreal, 




INVALUABLE TO LADIES, 

FOB 




AUK 



MARIE DJ BOYERS' 
Specialities i Toilet 1 Complexion. 

3 aurun mFTi ««« //y m ti""ut. "| 

Pamphlet on " Beauty," pout free en appli- 
wuon to MABIB DO BOYKR, 41, New 

liOND bTREKT, LOKDON, W. 

NtiTft ; . Iltiwaro of eummim mfwit>r Pit*. 
prinitinii. iitftsriid by unscrupuloa* i ratten 
tor inu tidKti til iHareftiotl profit. 




HOMESTEAD REGULATIONS. 

All even numbered sections, excepting S and s6, are 
open for homestead and pre-emption entry. 

ENTRY. 

Entry may be made personally at the local land office 
n which the land to be taken is situate, or if the home- 
steader desires, he may, on application to the Minister 
if the Interior, Ottawa, or the Commissioner of Uomi- 
•lion Lands Winnipeg, receive authority for some one 
tear the local office to make the entry for him, 
DUTIES. 

Under the present law homestead duties may be per- 
■ormed in three ways : 

t. Three years' cultivation and residence, during 
which period the settler may not lie absent for more 
■han six months in any one year without forfeiting the 
entry 

a. Residence for three years within two miles of the 
'lomcstead quarter section and afterwards next prior to 
.pplication for patent, residing lor 3 months in a habi- 
table house erected upon it. Ten acres must be broken 
1 he first year after entry, 15 acres additional in the 
■econd, and 15 in the third year : 10 acres to lie in crop 
ihe second year, and 25 acres the third year. 

3, A_ Settler may reside anywhere tor the first two 
years, in the first year breaking $ acres, in the second 
cropping said s acres and breaking additional to acres, 
dso building a habitable house. 1 he entry is forfeited 
il residence is not commenced »« the expiration of two 
years from date of entry, Thereafter the settler must 
reside upon and cultivate his homestead for at least sit 
months in each year for three years. 

APPLICATION FOR PATENT 
may be made before the local agent, any homestead 
inspector or the intelligence officer at Medeciue Hat 
or t^tt'Appelle Station. 

Six months' notice must be given in writing to the 
Commissioner of" Dominion Lands by a settler of his 
intention prior to making application for patent, 

Intelligence offices are situate at Winnipeg, Qu'Ap* 
pette Station and Medicine Hat, Newly arrived immi- 
grants will receive, at any of these offices, information 
ta to the lands that are open tor entry, awl from the 
■mccrs in charge, free of expense, advise and assistance 
in securing lands to suit them 

A SECOND HOMESTEAD 
nay be taken by any one who has received a homestead 
i.ateni or a cenlnc to of recommendation, countersigned 
'ijr the Commissioner of nonunion Land*, upon apple*- 
liou for patent made by him prior to the second day of 
June, 1887. 

All communications having reference to lands under 
otmwnl of the Dominion Government, lying between the 
eastern boundary of Manitoba and the I'aciru Coast, 
should be addressed to the Secretary of the Department 
of ihe Interior, Ottawa, or to H H. Ssnith, Ceismi*- 
siotutf of Dominion Lands, Winnipeg, Manitoba 

A, M BURGESS, 
Deputy Minister of the Interior 
DepArtttient of the Interior, 
taw», Sept, a, fiT 
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